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PREFACE 


])UKJN(> the yeiirs sjiPiit iu wvitinj^ ViUinus .systoiiinlip woiks, 
tliLTC have from time to time aiiseii iJeiLs not Jit led ior 
iiicor]H)ratLoii in them. M;in\ of tlu*se have found j)lae(‘a in 
arthdes |ml»lidlu‘d 111 ie\ie\s.s an<l aie now enlhrtiMt 
in tlie three V(*linnea ol* my K.ss.i\s Ihit lliei t* renin in a 
nuniher ^^hiell liavc not y(‘t rnuiel e\|)ii‘ns;<»n some of I hem 
reLitividy trivial, aonu' of mon' inleiesl, and .sonm \vlii<*h I 
think are im|Mii t.mt. 

I IhiAo hdt KdiK'l.Mit to let lh«‘-» unn'< <»rdrd, and 

lunicai dinin’; the hist two ye.iis, at iiitenals now Iojil; .ind 
now shoit, haMi set them down in ilie folhwviiiL; jM^es 
J*ossihly lo a see<»nd edition I shall niaki‘ soim* small aihii- 
tions, l»e this as it may, the \nlnme lieiewilh issuetl I 
can say with e<«rtainty will he ni} l.i.^u 

JI S. 

//y ffj/t /tuij jl/f{ r/ it 1 i ) o U. 
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FACTS AND COMMENTS. 


A DUSlNESS-PlllNCirLE. 

■ 

•Among the many cases of innljn-actices by solicitors recently 
brought to light, one is esj»eciully striking as seeming at. 
vaiianco Avith all jirobabilitv To sii]>pobe that a solicitoi 
wlio has been Prcsidtuit of Tin? Incoi] related Ijiw Society 
and also ehairinan (»f its J)is('i]»linaiy ( 'oniniilt(‘e could hi* 
guilty et* divciting to bis own iisi* laigi' sums bt'loiiging to 
<'lu.nls, seems contiaiy to common sense. “Suudy luue is 
a man who may lx* im[»b<'illy tiusted,’* would be the lemark 
made to any one who doubted the wisdom of giving him 
unchecked adniiiiistiative ])(»w'er. As we see, liow’cver, liie- 
sf (‘jiticism w’ould have been justitieil. 

Not unfrixiiiently I have hinui astonished at flic conlidiujco 
with which men didiwr their se<*uiilies and the control of 
important transactions to thmr legal agents “Kvcrvbody 
does it,” each thinks to hini-^cJf, “and I sii]>j)()He I may 
safely do it.” This unlimited tiust seems tlie inon', rimiaik- 
jible «ifter considering the utter absence of tiust sJiown by 
the various deeds and documents left in a lawyer’s bands. 
Each of these amounts to an elaborate ja-ofession of distrust 
in those with vvlicm business-transactiuns have been, or aic, 
or will be, carried on. Clauses arc inserted to shut out all 
])OssibiIities of evarsion or pei version, and the whole is so 
vntnes'^ed as to iiibiirc that the specilied claims and liabilities 
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A BUSINESS-rniNCIPLE. 


oaii bo loji;a.lly proved. Yet all those precautions having 
been taken, the security supposed to be gained is abandoned. 
Everything is placed in the legal agent’s hands, trusting 
that he amII act honoslly ; and this iiotwiLlistanding the 
fact that the lepute alike of law and of lawyers is noli of 
the liighest ! Surely a surprising inconsistency ! 

Many rears ago, when on the managing committee of a 
club, 1 disgusted the secretary by rcmaTking tluit in matters 
of administration, as in matters of business at large, tlio 
mji-Nim sluuild be ; — Do iujI sup])f)se things aie going riglit 
till it is ju-oved tliey are going wrong, l)nt iMther su])])ose 
tli(‘y arc going wiong till it is proved they arc going right. 
This was a liii'd sajing for an oilicial to lH*ar, hut I hold it 
to 1)0 a saving worthy of recognition l>y those who are con- 
em-ned with adairs, private or jiiiblie While ignoring this rule 
of conduct in the many cases wlieie it is mo^)t important to 
follow^ It, the mass of iK‘ople follow it tacitly, if not avowedly, 
111 ics])cct of oidiuary transactions. What is the meaning 
of taking a ioctujit, if not an implied bidief in th(‘ need fm 
excluding llu'. ]>ossibility of going wioiig ^ What are the 
detailed sj)ecilicalions of every coiitiact and the iiainiiig of 
jieiiallics in (ias(j of iioii-]M*rforman<*e ^ What is the iccpiir- 
ing of security when engaging an einplo\e'' Or '■vliat are 
the many claus(»s in an Act ol J\nliament which are inserted 
to prevent evasion ? These arc all iecognitif)ns of the truth 
that tilings will go wrong unless tlicy aie made to gi) light. 
And lias not every one daily jiroof of this in tlie luibeiies of 
servants hy tradesmen, the illicit commissions of iigeiits, 
the favouritism shown to certain Go\ernineni contractors, 
the iiurchasing of titled names tv) stiengtheii the diiectiiig 
l)0<6ds of new schemes? Y^ct in certain sphcies contidciice 
continues undimiiiislied and scepticism is reprobated. See 
for examiile the historj^ of bank-fail ui ns, rcjjeateil generation 
aft.ei' generation, nearly all resulting from tins liabit of sup- 
j)osing that tilings are going right la'cauae it has not been 
shown that they going wrong. Though maiiageis avLo 
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have embezzled, directors wlio have drawn on the funds of 
the bank for their own uses, and boanls \dio have lamu hcd 
into wild speculations, ha\e time after time sliown the pn»- 
piietaries the need iVu' such measures as shall bnnj^ to liyht 
misdoings before they have rcaclied great ]>ro])oi tion^, nn 
safeguards arc sought. Almost iiicKMlihle is tin* uay in 
which aiiditi>ra are usually ai)])oinied to hanking (‘oinpaiiies 
and to companies at largi. Manih*stly the institution of an 
audit was suggested by the c\peijcnee tliat managers oi 
managing bodies could not be iinj)bcilly trusted to make 
exact stab*iiinnts of the linaiices, but n(*cded checking by an 
• independent person. 'J1ie need lia\ing been recognized, one 
jimght have supposed that caic would be tak(*n that the 
check should continue elli(*i(*nt. Jhit wc sec no care taken 
Yeai after year reports ot lompany-meotings state that 
auditois ietir(' hut are eligilde for ic-cledioii, and th(*y are 
foithwitli le-cleetcd: so that if tliere should he anvihinu 
wuoiig’ in their own doings, or in their relations with the 
inaiiHging body, there is no likelihood of disclosure. Tlii* 
truth that for a system of audit to l)c cilieient tlu^ ainlitor''. 
should be frcipiently changed, iiasses iini (‘garded l^onbtless 
iiieonxeiueiice will be alleged as a leasoii foi* not changing . 
but inconvenience attends eveiy safi guard. You eauiiot 
be insured against lire or aecid(*iiL for notliing ; and you 
cannot be insuicd against dislu)m*sty ^^itllOut ]>a\ing 
I While taught, and professing to behi*ve, that the Iiiimaii 
heart is deceitful above all llmigs and di'spmately wicked, 
^meii ill cases like these tacitly a^'sume biiat tlie Iiiunaii Iu*art 
lis not at all wicked and is (pule trust wiutliy. The rational 
\belief lies between these extrem<\s. Il should ever bi* borne 
fill 'mind that with a type of hiiinan nature such as now 
jexists, going wrong is certain to occur in course of time if 
here are left any ojicnings for going wrong, and that tin* 
billy prudent couise is to he evei seeking out the openings 
^nd stopping them up. • 


1— li 



SOME KEGliCrS. 


1 \ .1 i».'u.»_ura]ili quoted with apidanso from Mr. Euskin, 1 
met tlu* stateinout that “all other eflorts in education are 
liitih* Idl you liavc taught youi peoide to love fields, birds, 
and flouers.” Merc 3 ly iiotini;^ that in tlie ahsenre of a pre- 
di^])osition 110 aiiiounl (d* leachint^ will produce siu'li a love, 

I make the obvious nunark that lilo as a wliole is not to be*^ 
incliideil 111 a love of Nature ; and I point tlie remark b) 
asking what must he thought of J)r. dohiison i' Almost 
devoiil ihout’h ho was of tlie sense of natural heauty, ftwv 
will due t ) c<nilend lliat Ids education W’as futile. ]>ut we 
laivf' in tliis assertion one of those niultitudiiioiis random 
e\.i;ti;eralions charaeteii/m'» ^Mr. Iluskin’s w’ritin;^'s. 

In reasonable measure the sentiment he exjiresses is share<l 
ill by most jXMiple, and by me is shared in very largely. 
Ol'ieii when anioni!; the Sc*oldi moiiiitaiiis [ liave pleased 
myself with the thought that their sid(‘S can never 1)0 broujj;ht 
under tlie jilon*^!! : heie at least Nature must ever leiuain j 
unsubdued, Thou^ih subordination to human wants is some- 
times su<;^j;e‘^led by the faint tmklings of distant sheep-bells, | 
nr by some deer on the. sky-line, yet these do not deduct 1 
from, but ratlier add to, the iioetry of the scene. In such j 
l)Iaees one may lorjct for a wdiile the i»rusaic aspects of'^ 
civilization. f . 

I detest that eoiJC(q)tion of social progress which piesent-.^^ 
as us aim, iiicieiise of population, growth of wealtlf, spread 
of commerce, lii the politico-economie ideal of human exist-!^*! 
cnee. th(‘re is contemplated quantity only and not quality^ 
Instead of an imincnse amount of life of low type I wouk|^ 
i,;r sooner see half the amount of life of a high type. 



SOME REOPiETb. 


pi’D^pciity which is oxhihitucl in lloanl-of-Triide tahlr- year 
hy year iucu'casiiij^ their totals, is to a larji;e extent not 
ii prosperity l»iit an adveisitv. Inerease in the swaiins ot* 
people whose existence is suhonliimted t(» inateiial deNtdoj)- 
inont is rather to lie lanu^nted than to be rejoiced over. AVi 
*assnnie that t»ur foini of social lii’e under which, spt'alxin;^ 
generally, men toil to-ilay that tluy may ^nain the means of 
toilin;^ to-moiTow’,is a satisfac toi y form, and inofess ourselves 
anxious to sjueailil call omm tin* world, wliile \\i* sjieak with 
icjU'olKitioii of the icl.itivclA eas^ and (ontcnted lives passed 
liy many of tlie jKMjples wc* call unej\ili/ed Jhit ihi' ideal 
we cheii^h is u liansitoiv oii(» — a]>]u o[)iiat(*, ])eiha]).s, to a 
^)hase of hnni.ii deNelopmenl. diiiinL; which tlie jiassini; 
^‘iKuations aie sa( iila'cd jii the juoeess ot makin;^ (In- 

Ines of I'litnie n-'iieiations. Inli in‘'ically, a state in wliirh 
our advaiiiM* is iin'asfiKsl ly spiead of nicinufael ures and a. 
<*oii(*omilant ])io(luelion ol siu li n\nioiis as Ihi^ “ JJlaek 
<'ouiilry,” lookniL* as llmu^h it had labdy Immui invaded by 
an aviiiy (jf chimii(‘y-sw’(*e]is, is a slati» to lu* lunerued fiom 
as quukly as may lie. It is a -’l.iic wliieh in suiidiy resjasds 
<'om[un''S ill with the ]«ist, and is iar liom that w Inch w'i‘ max 
liojie will he attained in the future. 

One of its Civil results is the threattMHsI suhmi‘rL;(uiee of 
those still-ieniaiiiiiii» tiaees ofa'lili* w Jiieh, ihoi|M|i mdci- >ind 
sini])ler, left men some Jeisun* in wliadi to ]iv(' 

This o\er-iuniiiiij.,^ (d tlie old bv tin* new stiikes me afn'sh 
A^ith every sumnim’s so|ourn iii tin* eoinitiy, and deejuMis ni\ 
lej^ret. An Amciieau lady, aflei .^lawn;.; foi soim* ^ini(‘ in 
Jinyland, exju<\s.sed to me the opinion that a eouiiti v without, 
ruined easth's and abbeys is not woitli Jimhii; in. I fully 
inderstood her feeling and it* a eol^slllel■abl(^ extent S}m]»a- 
tliized with Jior. Thouuh iiitcuisely modem and havin'^ hut 
small respect for ancient id(*as and institutions, 1 ha\e ^^ri'at 
^dcasure in contemtdatin*; the lemaiiis heqneatlie<l h\ the 
limes that arc gone. Xot that tlie interest is in any di^eree 
an liistoiical one. A guide who hegin.s his daily repeated 
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series of fads or iictions about the ancient place he is .show- 
ing rnc oveT, quickly has his story cut sliort. I tlo nut care 
to be distracted by it from the imj^ression of antiqiiily uiul 
from eiiJoyiiUMit of the half-hidden beauties of the oKl .walls 
and arelies made more picturesque by decay. -\nd so is it 
with the old lural life that is rapidly passing away as tow'us 
and towrii-habits and tow’u-ideas invade the coniitrv. 

As in numerous parts of the Earth appropriated by us tlie 
native races arc being “ improved ” out of existence, so at 
homo the progress of ‘rimprovemeuL ” is yearly leaving less 
and less of the things wliich made the country attractive. 
Under the western end of the Soutli Downs, wlierc I have 
taken up iny abode this season, daily drives show me beauties 
future generations will not see. 1'lie vast hedges over-runt 
witli clematis, and bryony, and wild bop, occupying as they 
do great liveadtbsand casting wide blmdow^s, are not tolerated 
by the adViTiiiced agi icultm ist. It is the same wdtli the broad 
strips of greensward and wild flowers bordcu’ing the by-roads, 
no less than with the toituous lanes, sucli as those around 
Woolbeding and Iping, where the tiack, dc'cp do\vn below 
the surface, is over-arclunl by foliage here and tliere pierced 
by sun-gleams. All of theiii seem fated to go, and to leave 
finly post-and-rail or wire fences, or dwaif, closely-cropped 
hedges. The cottage roofs of thatch are being every wduut^ 
icplaced by slate or tile roofs; and lliere is a gradual dis- 
appearance of balf-wooden houses. Anotlier trait of the 
country, familiar in my early days, is disappearing. ■VVJlcn^ 
a brook crossed the road, a couple of planks and a handrail 
served to carry over pedestrians, while horses, carts, and 
carriages had to go through the water: an inconvciiumco 
only in times of flood. But now County Councils with 
members severally anxious to gain popularity by proposing 
Rometliing .which “gives w’ork,” will soon replace all these liy 
brick or stone bridges. Only here and there, where a path 
through the fields is carried over a small stream by a foot- 
bridge, will it still be possible to lean over the handrail and 
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watch the minnows as they slowly come out of ilicir hiilin*'- 
places into wliicli your shadow had fiightoiu'd iIkmu. 

Various usages, too, which as seen in reeollei'lin?i jiu- 
picturesque, are disappearing. Nowadays it is a rare thing 
to find gleaners ; and m many parts of the cmintry ilu» gatliei - 
' ing of mushrooms is forbidden. No longer wlieii ])asKiiig a 
barn on a winter’s day may one hear the alternating tliinis of 
the flails, and no longer may one be awakmn*d on a biiglit 
morning in June by the sharpening of scythes — a sound 
disagreeable in itself but made so dehgblfiil by its a'^'^oualions. 

“While ill some respects we may envy posterity, we may in 
one resppct ])ity tlieni. This diaapjioarance of remnants and 
•traces of earlier forms of life, intrinsically picturesque as well 
ns pictures([ue by association, will depiive tlieni of much 
poetry wliich now relieves the prose of life. E\erv where it 
is the same. Eg}’pt;made like Europe by railways, Kteain- 
boats, and hotels scattered along the Nile, w^ill soon cease to 
excite the feelings proper to its antiquity. AL)(U‘nii/eil Home 
18 losing all likem^ss to lionie as it was even iihy years agcj 
And here around us the romance of the past is being c.xtin- 
giiished by the dull realities of the present. Of course we 
shall becpieath many remains of existing civilization ; hut it 
may well be doubted wdioilier they will be as interesting as 
those w’liich old times have beqlieallied to us. 
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VedI’LE (](‘\()nl of iimsical ])on*c]>tionR hnvo snmo r()ni])on- 
satioiis Olio of llicMU l)eiiig that llioy aro not ])(.M’sociit('(l hy 
tiiiK's Aviiicli have ohtained Joilnnioiits in cjmseiousni»ss and 
rannot for a tune l)e c\])elh*d i\[ost if not all wlio liav(* 
ordinal ily ^ood ears are liable to be annoyed by tliesc^ nr ad- 
iiiLi: melodies- mIIcmi those Mil.i;ar ones ori^inatini^ in niiiRie7 
Iialls and eveiywbeie r('j)eated by stieet-pianos. One remedy 
lor llio eM],\\Iiieh is lein])('rarily if not j^'inuanently ellicient 
is that of \obiiitaiiIv takin|:» np in thoiij^lit sonic otlier 
jrielody the resnll bm'n^ that as eonseioiisness will iif)! 
contain bolli, the ori'»inal intiiider is for a time extruded 
Tlieie IS some dau^i'r, ]iov\e\er, that the invited oeeiipant 
^^ill ^et ])ossesNion insteail. This, howc'ver, by tloi way. 

Mv itMSoii f<»r refemn;; to tins aniKw.ince is that the 
asso(*iiit(‘d la('ls throw a side-leaht on the disjaiti' coiieernin;^ 
the 7i//o. ]\l(‘tii]»hysieal diseiissioiis often ])Ostnlat(* tin* 
innate knM\\ledge of a dhstiiiet, eoherent, e\er-]>r('seiit ]>er- 
sonaliLy. AVilh some it is an axiom that alon^^ with 
eonseiousiH'ss of ol)j(H*ti\c cxisleneo there is indisyobibly 
lojiied the tonseiousiiess of sr.hjectivc existence — the idea 
of Self is iiisejiarablc from the idea of iiot-Self. This dogma 
appeals at lirst sight unassailalile. Ibit whmi the conscious- 
ness of Self is critically examined, diJliciilties present thciii- 
sehes; and, among tlieni, dillieulties of tlie class J have 
just exemjdified. Inir it is not always possible to say of 
<iertain poitions of consciousness whether they arc to be 
iiieludod in the Hfjo or not In the instance named the 
reason for doubt is conspicuous; and it is especially con- 
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spiciioiis when, as in my own case ami in ilu* nf diliris 
I have crosd-(iuestione(l, the intriidiiiL: niflu<h ilnnn^ 

sleep Ilepvatcdly I have ohserved on lli.it it 

• the first thing of which I was consc:oii<. ^Vh,^t then i^ thf 
mode of c.\ist'*nce of this orgimiy.cd set of foni-s. mi ctifinm' 

• that wlioii ])aitly rc‘i) 0 !ite<l it insists on ('ojn|*Ir!in^ Hm-II', .hi I 

then .after an instanl recommences? In wh.U w.iy ilm-'. lln- 
reliellnms portion of eoiiseionsnoss stand tn tin- ii*'l ' 

^yc can liardly iii<*lii(le it in what \m* (.all iln* A;/**, 

lliat llie 7i//(> eontiiniallv tru's to rei)i‘(‘ss il and f.iils. And 
\ct if it is not a pait of tin* /iV/o, what is it ^ 

Tlieie aie inumMous of kindred nature 'When I 

•lool: til my hand lie* iinpiexsion naaavid nn(pieslionahI\ 
torins ])art of ni} eonscioiisncss -whet hen* t he consideiial 
as :i passin.n ])h.iso oi the 7:yr> it-^elf, or as an <‘ireel wroni'lit 
on it, IS a <iu(‘stion -wa‘ may lea\e nndiseiis^(*d Ihit now 
iu*ar the niaii^in of the ljiri>(* M.sual area whieh takes in 
multitudinous ulijeels in the lonm, Ihei. is on the one sale 
a ^a,l»ue inijirossion of llu‘ tiivjd.Ka*, of whith I ina\ oi ni.i\ 
not tliink, and on tlie otluT sid(‘, of tin* window', iIk* idea of 
whieli as a window’ niav oi may not enl(‘r my mind 'J’laMt* 
IS also an outeiuiost fringe ol' Hie Msual area fiom whi(h 
theio eoine I ' ni(‘ impH'ssioiis that aie nie.iiiin^nles.s iinle-s I 
Inni ni\ eyes towards tlieii soinxv : e\(*n if I ihink of tluaii 
I eaniiol, without nawniio, tell their naluies. In wh.at lel.i- 
lions, tliiMi, tio these vaiious indetiiiite ini])i es aons si.and In 
du* IJf/c ^ 1 cannot e\en say tliat the\ foiin ])arls of mn- 

seioiisiiess in tin* onhmxiy sense, siiiec*, w liile ohser\in,i; limits 
iiuiniahately lieltire me, 1 am si'aieely fiware that these 
lemolo ones ai(‘ tlieia*, thon^li tli(\v aie iimpieslioiiahly 
ineluded in tlm a_L»ere<»ale tilling my mental lield. Still less 
can 1 say how' th(‘se ^ague, outliers stand relaleil to that 
part of conseiousne.ss w’hieli 1 legaid as my mental Sidl. 
Like (juestioiis may l»c raised resi)ecting the disius and 

• motions, faint oi strong, which often eontinue to intrude 
spite of endeavours to keep them out ; and which thus sc(‘iii 
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to 1)0 modes of consciousness in antagonism with the con- 
sciousness tliought of as constituting the Ego. 

But the most distinct anil striking exam^de of this de- 
tached antagonistic portion of consciousness is that with 
which I scl out — the invading melody. For its tones forfii 
an organized and integrated cluster of states of consciousness ' 
quite independent of such part of consciousness as I call 
myself, and which is in conflict with it and continually 
tiiumplis over it. 

From the pliysio-psyoliological point of view the inter- 
pretation of this phenomenon is not diflicult ; but how the 
pure mctaphysiciiin is to solve it I cannot sec. 



A FEW AMEHICASISMS, 


When to pi'otest against new words or new uses of old wunN. 
.and wlien to accept them, is not easy to decide. If 
had rilled from the beginning, language would never li.ui* 
progressed. Without liesitation, however, we may condeiim 
perversions of words, and may frown on the pedantry wliicli 
adopts long words where short ones would be as good or belli-r. 

Some misapplications of words thai are common in Ainerii a 
have often vexed me — one especially, tlie use of the word 
claim ” instead of “ say ” or “ assert or “ aflirm ” or “ allege” ; 

— *'I claim that he knew all about it before he laid the 
bet.” This abuse has of late, I am soiry to say, made its 
appearance in English journals of lepiite, even in T/ie 7'mes, 
A monthly magazine furnishes me with a double example. 
An English critic and the American wribii* he criticizes, botli 
pervert the word in the space of three sente n res. Siieaking 
of the Cubans the one says : — “ Tlie claim that.tliey are not 
capable of governing tlieinselvcs has not lieeu establisbed in 
the writer’s experience”; and tin* other says: — ‘"It is not 
intended in this description of affairs to claim that the Cubans 
are without faults.” This misuse is inexcusable becau«ie tlierc 
are sundry words solving rightly to express the intended 
meaning, while the word employed does not express it. A 
thing claimed is a thing which may be possessed; but one 
who via tins that A beiiaved better than L, implies possession 
in no sense eitlier actual or poteiiliaL 

Business men in America often commit another linguistic 
outrage — not indeed of the same kind but of a kind to be 
Strongly reprobated. Here are examides. "The company 
have leased the new line and will operate it.” " Tlio cost of 
operating the factory has been so-and-so.” Everywhere these 
^word.^ replace tlie words “ work ” and " working ” — words 
which, though open to objection, have not the vice of mere 
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]»c*(laiilry. iimw iliis jiiiuso, too, is croepiir^M’n Iiorc. I 

Jiiive ju^'t willi llu* “ -Vuloiiiatic c-oiiplors oaii 

1)0 operated witli case.” 

A coiTiiption 110 loss reprehensible, coninion in American 
speech, is the use of “ on ” in place of in ” : — “ I met him on 
Broadway”; ‘‘I found him on the cars.” Hero we have a 
«lolibernte abolition of a convenient distinction \vhi< li in good 
Kiiglish is uniformly ohserved. The word “in” implies iii- 
i'losnro more or less decided — “ in a box,” “ in a carriage.” The 
word “ on ” negatives inclosurc — implies that the object is not 
shut up, and, further, that there arc no restraining boundaries 
near it The distinction is marked wdth precision in two such . 
pbijises as — “in a field ” and “on a common”: the ciicum-, 
stances heing in all respects alike save in tlie i>r(*^ence of 
inclosing fences in the one ease and their absence in Ibeotlier 
The disuse of tliis convenient distinction is a retro- 
giade sle]), for dcvolo])ment of language, as of thought, is a 
])vngie.ss ill establisliiiig discriminations — a making of existing 
M-ords more precise and iiilrodiieing otbiu’S to mark fuitlier 
iliilorenees. 

Jfen ouglit to regard their language as an inheritance to he 
cnnserv(*d, and improved so far as that is jiossible, and ought 
not todegiadc it liy ie\crsu)n to lower types. It should be a 
matter of conscience not to misuse words ; it should also be a 
matter of conscience to resist misuse of tbcin Esiiecially 
should our own language bo thus guarded. If, as several 
unbiassed foreign .judges hold, the English language will be, 
and ought to be, the universal language, it becomes the more 
a duty to mankind to check bad habits of speech. 

Perhaps a little might be done if in return for ciilicisms 
on Ameiiconisms like those above passed, Americags were 
systematically to expose deteriorations in the language as 
spoken here. They might, for example, inercilessly ridicule 
that vulgar misuse of the word “ awfully ” which has now ‘ 
<'(witinued for more than a generation. There is plenty of 
scope for denouncing kindred perversions. 



PHESENCE OF MIND. 

While most faculties admit of increase by education, there are 
some universally recogniztid as innate, and but little capable 
of change. We may include rrescnce of Mind among these 
* Still, by certain disciplines a great faculty of this kind may 
Ite made greater and a small one may be to some degree 
augmented. 

A geneiatioii ago'tlie autobi«)graphy of a well-known con- 
jurer or prcaiithf/ifatcui ' — it may have been Iloudin — con- 
tained an instructive passage, quoted in a re\iew whicli 1 
saw. It was to the eflect that sometimes the autol)iographer 
and his son, when going along a street, (iompeted witli one 
another in naming all the objects they saw in a shfjp-window 
while passing it — an intentional exercise of the ability to 
jjerceivc many things at a glance. A high degiee of such an 
ability w’as obviously needful for one who deluded others by 
his sleight-of-hand tricks. Miglit not the jKUVcrof rapid and 
complete observation be increased in children by ilcvices 
nearly akin to games ? Suppose a blackboard in front of 
which can be drawn at a variable speed a black linen screen, 
containing a sc[uare opening through whicli marks on the 
hoard aie visible for a moment while the opening passes 
them. The tcaclier might begin witl), say, tliree conspicuous 
spots iTregularly placed on the bf)anl while standing with 
his back to the class so as to hide them. Tlien, having drawni 
i,hc opaque part of the screen across them, he, when his jinpils 
are ready, lets a spring pull back the screen so that tliese 
spots become visible, say for a second or tw’o seconds ; and the 
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pupils thereupon place dots on their slates as nearly as they 
can in like relative positions: comparisons presently showing 
which has approached nearest to the original. The relative 
positions of the spots may of course be varied in any way, 
and their number maybe increased one at a time, to four, five, 
six. Three lines may next be taken, unlike in their lengths, 
directions, and relative positions, and analogous complications 
may follow. Tlience the transition may be to figures : say a 
triangle, a ciicle, and a straight Hue, variously placed with 
regard to one another; and so on through higher combina- 
tions : the length of the exposure being decreased as the i)Ower 
of rapid perception becomes greater. More useful, however, 
because nioie interesting, are exercises of this nature yieldetb 
hy indoor games — some of those xdaved by children and some 
of those i>l«";yed by young ijeojilc There are card-games 
success in which depends on qiibkly seeing the right place 
fur disposal of a card : all eyes being turned oii each jdayer 
ill turn to dete(*t iiisfautly any error of distribution. Ot 
course while such lessons and games increase the observa- 
tional powers of all, they leave to the last great difiereiiccs 
among them. Tlic^o are entaibnl by the iihysiologiciil limit 
imidicd l>y wliat astronomers and others call “the personal 
equation.” 13etwcentlie instant when a certain thing is seen 
and tlie making of a mark or signal, tliere is an interval w'hich 
is greater in one person than in auotlier : the cause being that 
the si)eed of the nervous discharge varies. Of course the, 
number of things observable at once is governed by this. It 
should be added that npart from the advantage gained by 
greater quickness of i)erceplioi:||^ there is the more general 
advantage of raised inlensity of attention. On the ability to 
concentrate the intellectual powers upon anything, before 
them, success of many kinds depends. 

But now supposing presence of mind is to some extent 
made greater by increasing the ability to see instantly all the^ 
circumstances of a case, there remains to be increased the 
equally iiiiporlaiit factor — fertility of resource. Hiue little 
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can be done. Possibly by questions asked a itj’ in 

imagined disaster, to be answeied in, say, five -uiir 

■ exercise might be given to the appropriate poMiu-sMi iliiiu-Iii 
which ordinarily arc never exereise<l. A lady li.i^ l,i‘i 
.dress on fire: — wliat would you do? “liUii I’or v.iin 
would be one answer “ Fetch a blanket and it ioiupI 

her,” might be anoilier. “Tear down tlie wiiulow ruujim n 
it is woollen, and roll her in it,” might be a thinl Ami 
j>erhai).s a fourth would be — “Pull liei- down backwards 
and put the hearth-rug over her.” Again, suppose a run- 
away horse, no longer controllahle by the driver :—wdiat 
fhall be done ^ “Jump out,” will in some cases be suggested 
Another might say — “ If the road is not lull of vehicles let 
iFie horse gallop till he is tired.” And a third answer may 
be — “ Lie dowui in the bottom of the eaniiige.” Once mou* 
imagine you are endeavouring to save a man who is drown- 
ing: — how will you pioceed'^ One reply is — “Give him u 
liiind and swim with the free arm.” Another may say — 
“ Seize him by the collar and use the otlier arm for swim- 
ming.” And a third siiggostiou will be — “Get beliind Ins 
back to avoid grajipling and pusli him before you as you 
swiim” In each case the subsequent conversation w'oiild 
disclose reasons why some methods w^cre had, others better, 
and another the best Naturally the incidents of life 
furnish numerous kindred problems, and the abilily quickie 
to hit on the best coiiise to be follow’cd may to some sliglit 
extent lie augmented. At the saim^ time repeated (‘.\ercises 
of this kind will stock the memory wdlh w’ays of proLeeding 
wliieli may serve wdien actual accidents occur. 

But as there is a constitutional limit to acquirement of 
quickness of observation, so there is a constitutional limit to 
acquirement of that resourceful faculty needed to meet 
emergencies. The normal working of an animal organism, 
Jhiman or other, implies that the part or parts called on to 
perform extra duty shall immediately be supplied witli extra 
blood: a muscle at rest suddenly excited to action must 
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iortliwith have it^ artei*ic»s hetUT lillc*!, ami tlio stomach 
jiFter fooil has been t.ikiMi must have its l)loo(l-vc-.-!oli5 more 
fully cliar^jed than wluui it is duiiifj iioLhiiij;. So wiih th(‘ 
brain. To yield Tli«‘ quick and vivid lliouulit and fecliiif* 
required for cojiinu with disaster, actual or imjuMidin^r, the 
cerebral circulation iiiU''l' bo (*\"allcd, .'iiul l»y a w('ll-loncd 
vascular system tlii^ need is fullilleil. Ibit here, cnincs in u 
frequent interference. FainliiiLr a^ a result «:f ^il^hml emo- 
tion is a common (‘Vjicrience. We s(‘»* in it (»iie of lliosc 
automatic aiTangeineiits for wartlniLr olf orgauii* disa'ilcrs of 
wliicli there are many. Ki»r xinliml cini»ii*>u ini]»lies ilmt 
parts of lliC brain b.tve Miildmly l»(‘'*onii* Min-b.iigiMl with 
blood: a coiicouiitant being that some of the over-ilistonded 
arterioles arc in danger of giving way under the jnessuve — 
a iijiscliief which must be serious and may l)e fatal. Under 
lliese conditions there conies into play, ihrougli the action of 
the vagus-iKU’vi*, a sudden reining in of the heart : it ceases 
to act and the pressure on the blood-vessels, tlicreuiion 
<liniinisbed, ceases to bo dangerous. T>ut now between the 
ordinary mental state aecompanyjng tlie ordinary ccrobial 
rircnhition, and this extreme state, in which arrest of mental 
action results from arrest of cerebral circulation, tlicre are 
Jill gradatitjiis ; that i.s, there arc all degrees in the reining in 
<'f the lieart, short of absolute arrest. Hut from diminished 
lieart-povver it results that instead of tlie appropriate cxalta- 
i.ioa of mental force there is a greater or less decrease of it. 
The needful sujiply of blood to the whole of the brain being 
jiartially wdtlihehl, the faculties are partially tlirown out of 
gear. The thoughts become confused and there is something 
like a temporary paralysis of intellect. Especially does this 
liai»peii ill nervous subjects and those who, by over-stress, 
have jicrmanently injured the vascular system and the nervous 
centres. In such this failure of blood-supply in presence of 
a danger or catastrophe, physical or moral, iiroduces somi 
thing like a mental chaos — a derangement of ideas ainl 
impulses such that everything goes wrong, and cither notliiiig 
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is done or somctliing just oj^posite to that wliicli should bo 
done. 

Depending thus in chief ineasure on coiistiliitioii, ii ilui\il 
or modified by disorder, presence <»f mind O! in not. be imu-li 
increased l)y culture. Still sonietliing may be done Tiar- 
• tice in rapidity of observation and fertility cjf resource must 
benefit all, wliatevcr natures tliev niav liave , and A\liere 
emergencies are not of an alarming kind may ineie,is(' tli * 
presence of mind even of tin* mu*\oiis 'riiough littl<* is to 
be expected it is well to atUunpt iliat littl(‘. Keniembeiiiu 
that occasionally presence of mind means salvation to ^<*11' 
or others from evils that are sen^ais, if m)t fatal, it mil lx* 
•inferred that discipline or exiu-cisi' tending even in a .'.mall 
(degree to make it greater, might Jitly take the ])laee of many 
\vorihles.s lessons ^^hich form large p irt.« of ciiinnit education. 
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THE CORllUPTION OF MUSIC. 


;Mustc-pkrformers and te«acliers ot music are ooiTni»tors of 
music. This is a paradox most people will lliiiik extreincly 
absurd. 1 am about to justify it. 

Without going back for proof to past day-!, when from 
time to time a juima donna forced a compo-or to intio- 
duce piihsiig(‘s enabling lier to display her xoc.il agilily, T 
will limit myself to the present. Justifications meet me 
continually. Here, for instance, is an extract from a recent 
musical criticism, in which, after renuirking that the sonata 
in (jiiestion is not a good one, the writer goes on — 

‘*]t is not difiiciilt to underataiid the attraction wliicli this work 
Io.sst‘ftS4R for lii’Ht-i'ate pianists; there are difhcnlties in it to bo 
u(unpiertd.’* 

And here is another : — 

“Miss vocal method is not beyond ciitlcism, but ns •.hi^ 

succeeds in eii.itling sounds at a height nut usually attaiiicil, liic 
public IS ({Uite s.itislied.” 

Hamlet, in his address to the ])lnyei's, rejirobated tli'i'-o 
who “split tlie ears of the groundlings who, for tin* iimst 
part, are capalde of nolliiug hut inexplicable dumb shows 
and noise” Cbaiigiiig time, place, and terms, it may be 
said that three-fourths of mujjical audiences at the j-re-ent 
<l;iy are in the same relative position. Tliey appreci.ile l)Ul 
little the musical ideas and feelings of the comjiONer, or 
the elfcctive rendering of them; but an extraordinaryfe.it 
of vocalizalioii, or a display of marvellous gymnastics on the 
violin, brings a lound of applause. And tlien, uiiliajipily, 
as the membeis of the orchestra applaud — ajiplaud hocaii.se 
they know how great are the diiliculties overcome. — the 
audiience is encouraged in the belief that this is music, and 
clap lest they should be thought persons of no taste. In this 
way performers, desiring less to render faithfully the mean- 
ings of the pieces they play than to exhibit their powers of 
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execution, yitiate the music and the tastes of their lieau'i ^ 
Direct evidence has come to me from two lady-jaaiiists, huili 
of whom played at concerts i)ieces which they chose not 
because they wei’e beautiful but because they were of hinds 
making it possible to show brilliancy of i)erforni;uico : a 
^toccata w'as the programme-name of one. The elder of (Ihmj 
ladies, who was a teacher of music, admitred that slie liopod 
to show parents wliat a good teacher she must he to be 
able to ])lay in that style ! 

As is jmplied J>y these confessions, the miscdiici oiigiiiales 
in the performer's prc-oc(*u]jation with self, for this hugely 
excludes occupation with the eoinixiscn s thoughts. "J'lie 
•dominant fouling is not love of the music rendered hut 
ttesiro for the applause wliicli liiilliaiit reiidciing will bring. 
In the cases of celebrated peifninieis to whom crowds (»f 
hearers flock, this is* almost a necessity. Many } ears ago, 
when coming aw^ay from a concert gixen by a celebrated 
Eussiaii pianist, 1 remarked — “Too little music and tooiiiuclu 
Ihibinstein.” 

Nor is this all. There is a more wnlely didnscjl ami h».ss 
obtrusive mischief. A doniinant trait of brilliant musical 
execution is rapiditx'. A Sidlardlo or a Tarantdlo is easy 
enough, provided it bo played slfwvly. The skill is sh()\vii in 
jdayiiig it with great H]iced ; and leaclicis incite llieir ]>u]>ils 
to iichievo this great speed. The result is gradually to laiso 
the standard of time, and the conception of what is tlie 
appropiiate time is everywhere heiiig changed in the diicc- 
tion of acceleration. Tliis all'ects not jdcces of disjday only 
but pieces of genuine music. So niiicli is this the ca>e that 
haldtually when ladies have played to mo 1 liave liad to 
check them — “Not so fast, not so fa‘-t!” the rate chosen 
being usftally such as to destroy the sentiment. 

In brief, this vitiation is one of tlie indirect results of tlie 
ajjn on the part of professionals not to render most perfectly 
the ideas of the composer, but so to play as to increase their 
own earnings. 

o 9 
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Elsewhere I Ijavc illnstrated t.ho curious tnitli that wliile 
an evil ib very ,i»reat it attracts little or no attention ; that 
vrlioi), from one or other cause, it is mitioiiited, reconnilion of 
it hrinj*s efforts to decrease it , and that wIumi it has mneli 
-*liiuinisliod, there comes a demand that strong measures shall 
he taken for its extinction : natural means liaving done so 
much, a ])eremi)toiy call for artificial means arises. 

One of tlie instances I named was the immense decline iu 
^IninlvGnness whieli lias taken plane since the 18th century, 
followed, duiing recent times, by a loud advocacy of legisla- 
tion for sup]nessing it. The occasion for recalling this instanc(‘ 
as hcen the discovciy of some evidence showing liow e\- 
?me wei‘(i tlie oxcess(\s of our great-great-grandfathers. In 
one of a s<*ri(\s of dj<jeesan histories on the slielves of a 
country house, I found some extracts from the diary of a 
Thomas Turner, a mercer. See. in a Sussex village, llis 
cullies slunv liiin to have been a reader of good literature 
and a religious man. The com])iler says of him — 

“When lir lias not got loo drunk on Satiml.iy evenings lie goes to 
.< 1 111 roll on Sunday. He always makes some criticism on the sermon 
. . Bad as lie was, however, in regard to intemperance, he does 

not Rceiii to have been miudi woi*se than most of his neighbours. 
Whether tlipy met for business or for pleasure ” the ordinary lesult was 
that the company broke np iu a state of intoxication.” 

Here are some of Mr. Turner’s confessions : — 

“ Apiil 21, IToG. Went to the audit, and came home drunk • • 
Noa'. 2j. Hie curate of Ijaughton came to the shop . . . 

;il.so stayed in the afternoon till he got in liquor, and being so com- 
plaisant as to keep him company t was quite drunk. A party of 15 
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people, includiii<r the vicav of the parish, Mr. Poitci, and Ids amFo, 
meet at four in the afternoon. After . . . Nliiiilvitrjr all 

the time as fast as it could be well poured down.’ About three o\ loch 
• in the moniing he manages to get home ‘ \iithout even tumbling.’ Ills 
wife is brouglit back two hours later.” And then, at the instigation ot 
Mrs. Porter, the A'icav’a wife, the carouse is resumed next moining. t)n 
Sunday “ ‘ wc had as good a sermon as I ever heaid Mr. Porter preai h, 
it being engainst sweaiing.’ ” Only a few days afterwanU the saniepaitv 
of people met at Mr. Porter s. ‘‘‘We continued,’ he says, ‘dunking 
like horses, and singing till many of us were v(*iv diunk.’” 

One further extract bliows in an instinctive nianncr tli(‘ 
social sanction, or something iiitirc, which those us!ig(*s had 
Making note of an invitation he lias rcccivcil, the dinvisl 

write.s . — 

• 

“‘If 1 go T must diliik just as they please, or otheiwi.se 1 sh.iil be 
einieil a ])ooi, siijgul.ii fellow. If I stay at home 1 shall be stiginati/ed 
w ith the name of being a poor, pioud, ili-u.itined wieteh. . . . So 
lie resolves to go . . r ‘J’efoiv 1 came away 1 think 1 may su\ 
Iheie was not one sobei jierson in the coinpaii\.’” 

Another diariM, a Mr 'Walter Gane, schoolmn.stcr. ninkcs .simi- 
lar con lc''sions ; and other dct.uls given show that lliroiiglionl. 
soci(*ty at Lirg(‘ this deniorali/ation c^er^ vvlime lan. Credi- 
bility is thus given to a jiassagt* ('oiilaiiied in tli“ y\n(r to £!/• 
wliicli, in the absence of this Aeiiryiiig c\id(‘.ncc, 
would seem ineiedibh*. 

“Dr dolinsoiL ol».seived that »nii dunking li'ss than our ain'cstois 
was owing to tin' ih.inge fj*om .ih lowint*. ‘ I rcmi iiiber,’ said In-, 
‘when all the dnvut ])eopIe in Ln hlield got di link e\ t i \ night, aini 
weio in)t the w^oise thought of.’ ” 

J.<iig(‘]v as wx* may di.scount tins .stalciiimit, we must con- 
clude that tlie g(‘iieial inebriety w'as astou]jdingl\ gieat. 

What has luoduced the tiansformaliou wliieli lias since 
taken place? Not legislation, not stem repression, nut 
eoercion. Tim improvement has slowly aiisen, along witli 
other social improvements, from natural causes. The ris 
vicdiccUrLc natu/w has heeii in ()]>eialion. Put this largo fact 
a»id other large facts having like implicaliuns arc ignoic*d 
hy our ngitatui-s. They cannot be made to jccognizc the 
process of cvoliitiun re.sulting from men’s daily activities, 
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though facts forced on them from mnrniiig till ?how 

this in njyriailfold ways. Tlie houM*s liu\v li\e in, tlu'ir furni- 
ture, clothes, fuel, food — all are bmu.^ht. into oxi&ioiicc by 
the spontaneous efforts of citizens su])]>lyiTig one another’s 
wauls. The i)astuTes and cornfields they travel througli, 
(:ov(U- areas oiiginally moor and bog, whi(;h have been trans- 
b)i 1110(1 by individual enteiprise. The roads, the railways, 
llu‘ trams, the telegrajdis, are products of combined exertions 
))u»in])U‘(l l)y d(\siies for profit and inaintcnance. The villages 
mid (owns they jiass exhibit the accrethms due to private 
aclipns. The districts devoted to one or other manufacture 
liave been so devoted liy men ^\llo were .sim])ly secldng in- 
comes to live ujion. Tlie enormous distnhuting organization 
\Mtli lbs vast wandiouses and retail sliojis lining the slroeis, 
carrying overywliere niininierahle kinds of commodities, has 
arisen without the idanning of any on<». Maikct towns, laigo 
and small, have without foretlnmght liecome ])laci‘S of ]>eriodic 
exchanges ; wliile (exchanges of Inghei and hirgiT kinds have 
established tliemselves in London, wliere, from hour to hour, 
you may feel Uie pulse of the uoild So, loo, by spoiiLineoiis 
co-o]»eration lias grown uji that iinnienso mercantile inaTine, 
sailing and steaming, Inch lakes men (*^er^whl‘l ‘ and brings 
goods fiom all ])laees And no less me we indebted to the 
united doings of ])inate indixiduals for tliat nelwoik of snh- 
iiiarine ((degiajihs by ^^lneIl tliere is now c^tablislied sumethiiig 
like a universal consciousness. All lhi‘Si* things ari' non- 
governmental. If wt* ask liow arose the scKmce wliicli guided 
tlie development of them, ue find its origin to]ja\el)een non- 
go verninen tab If we ask Avlieiice came all the multitudiiious 
im])lied inventions, the reply is that their origin, too, Avas 
iion-govornineijj^l. Of the Press, daily, weekly, monthly, 
we still have to say it is noii-goyenimeiital. It is so with the 
great torrent of books continually issuing, as well as with 
the arts — music, painting, sciiipturc, in their various dev*ilop 
ments — and with the amusements, lilling hours of relaxation, 
'fhis vast social organization, the life of which we severally 
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Old and which makes our lives im.-nlile liy nUi-!'’. lU'/ nur 
wants, is just as iniifli a luturall y-(li*\cl i|h '.1 |ir-i-i,ic; i- 
• tlie language by which the wants arc ..ii* ! Nu 

State-authority, 110 Is iiig or eouiuil iiia !i- tisc ciu* a\i\ 

.than the otlier. The ridiculous Carlylean tli(*ory of tlic 
Great Mini and Ins acliievciiicnls, ahsolutidv ignor(‘s tliis 
genesis of social structures and functions wliicdi has lieeu 
;*oing on through the agr»s. The deeds of tli(' ruler wlio 
modiiies the actuals of generation, it. ('oiifounds with 
the evolution of tlu* great l)od\-])olilie ilscdf, of v\hich 
those actuals are hut iiuadcnts. It is as though a child, 
^s(‘eing ha' the tiist tiiiu* a lice fuaii which a giidenei is here 
cutting oil* a braiieh and there juuiiiiig a\\:i\ smaller parts, 
s^KUild regaid the g.iideiuu*, tlic only visihli* ag(*nt, as the 
eieator of t!u‘ vvhoh* stiuctuu** knowing iiotlaiig alKuit the 
ag(‘iu*v of suu and lain, air aiul soil. l'iuli‘\elop(‘d intelli- 
gences eiuiimL lecogiii/e the rc'-ults of slo\\, sileiii, ni\ i-^ihlc 
causes 

Education and euhure as we now tlicm, do iiolhing to 
dininiish this me ip,i(Mt> hul tend lalhei lo iiU'UMsi* it. In 
so tai as they are nuue tli.m hiigui.-'lu*, the “ Humanities,” to 
vvhu'h tlu‘ ailmiiimi of the vouiig is ni.niilN gi\mi,.iie con- 
< erned with jiiU'sonaleu's. Aftor tlu* 1 mdit loii.il d -mgs j)!' 
goils and lan'oes, of gn*nt hMdei.s and then » omo 

ihe, ])r<KliU'ts of the of the hi'toi..in-, of tin- pinlo- 

sophei’-s And wlieii study of eailuT ueos im snpplcLiuiled 
hy study of l.iioi ri'j**-, we liiul the soi.dlecl In-ioiy <‘om- 
Jiosed c»l' kings liiograjihies, the n.iimlives of ihe.i • ''iilhi 
lliL sijnahhles aiul intiigucsof then v.iss.ds and ilepeiulents. 
In tlie ciaiseionsncs-) of one who h.is jM'sed thioiuii thcMO'y/- 
tnlum imivorKsally picv ailing until ie«iMill\, ilu*n' iu> pi, u'c 
for natural causation, liistcjid, there, cMst-^ only the thimght 
of what, in a relative seiisi*, is aitilieial eansation — ihf 
^usation hy ap]>ointed agciicien and thiough force diiei'ted 
hy this or that individual will. Small eliangi's wioiiglit hy 
officials are clearly conceived, hut thcie i.-^ no loiueptum of 
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those vast changes which have l»een wrought through th'' daily 
process of things undirected hy juithoiity. Ami thus tho 
notion that a society is a manufacture and not an ciolutii'ii, , 
vitiates political tliinking at large ; leading, as in the case 
which has served me for a text, to the belief that only hy ^ 
cooicion can benefits he achieved. Is an evil shown ? then it 
must he sujtiiressed by law. Is a good thing suggested ? 
tlion let it be compassed by an Act of rarliamenfc 
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In the rally days of my friendship with IVof. TTuxloy — f 
think jih(nit 1854 — an iifternoDii call on him (piickly hitni^hl 
tlie siii^u.(*ati(ni — ^M’onir n])staiis; I want to sliow you 
soniclhiiig wliifli will deliglit Aon — a fact that goes slick 
thioiigh a gi(‘at g‘(Mi(n-ali/alit)n L'* llis ironical exjnessiou 
AAjis ])ionij)tcd liy his (‘onsciousii(\ss that htang so much gi\cii 
to genciali/ang 1 should ho disconcci ted. Jle was dissoeting 
the hrain of a jioipoise, and th(» anomalous f.ict lie ])oinled 
out Avas that tlie ])oii»oise lias a Imiin of relatively iuiinonse, 
si7a» — a si/e S(MniiiiglA^ out of all lelation to the cnsituie's 
needs. "What can an animal leading so simph' a hie want 
AMlh an oigaii almost large enough to (any on tlm hie oi 
a human hcing Huxley niot then ])rofes'-oi) luul no solu- 
tion of the vlillicnhy to oiler, and at the lime thcie did not 
occur to mo what 1 behev(' to lx* the solution. 

'fhero has gioAMi iij) unumsally an ]d(‘ntilif*ation of mind 
AAitli iiil(*llig(‘iic(\ J^iitly heeausc* the guid.nict* of (Uir 
actions hy tlujught is so conspicuous, and })ailly hcciiii-i* 
speech, Avliieh occu]»ics so Lug** a iS]>ae(^ in our Jives, is a 
Acliiele. that makes thought juiMlomjiiaiit to oursrl\«'s and 
others, Ave are led to suppose that the tlioiiglil-( I 'lnenl 
of iiiiiid is its chief elemeni . an (.lemeut ofleii e.xclinling 
fioin recognition every other. ('oiiseijUi-ntly, wlien it is said 
that tlubhiain is the organ of the mind, it is .(ssumed tliat 
the brain is chiefly if mjt Avholly thf‘ oigan of tli(‘ iiiiellect. 

The error is an enormous om*. The. clnt^f eonijioneiit of 
mind is feeling. 'Jo sec this it is necessary lo g('t iid of th(‘ 
Avroiig connotations aaIiicIi the Avoid mind lias aeipined, and 
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*jo use instead its eqnivalent-^con&ciousness. Mind pro- 
perly interpreted is co-extensive mth consciousness : all parts 
of consciousness are parts of mind. Sensations and emotions 
are parts of consciousness^ and so far from being its minor 
coDiiwnents they are its major components. In the iirst^ 
place the mass of consciousness at any moment consists of 
tlic sensations produced in us by things around — ^the various 
asseiubioges of colours impressed through our eyes, the 
sounds which salute our ears, the pressures on jiarts of our 
bodies as we lie, sit, or stand, the muscular strains accom- 
])anying our movements, and occasionally tastes aud odours. 
Among these numerous jicrJplierul feelings theie is every 
instant an establishment of rolatious constituting perceptions 
and thoughts — colours occupying certain areas and positions 
are recognized as such and such things by assimilation' to 
ideal sots of colours similarly arranged, and from the inove- 
menta of certain groups of them particular results are fore- 
seeu : tlicse foreseen results being ideal groups of fceliiiga 
And so with all the sounds, touches, odours, wnrmtlis : the 
intellectual olcment being limited to recognition of tln^ co- 
existences and sequences among these. So that the both/ 
even of our thouglit-consciousncss consists of fet lings, and 
only the form constitutes what we di.stingiiish as intelli- 
gence; there is no intelligence in a sensation of rod, or of 
Bwci'tiiess, or of hardness, or of eilbrt, but only in certain co- 
ordinations of such sensations. 

And then comes the other great class of feelings, ignored 
in the current conception of ntiud — the emotions. Of these, 
as 9f .the sensations, it is observable tliat the ordinary ones 
]m‘Bent from moment to moment are not regarded as feelings 
at all. Like respirations or winkings of the eyes, their un- 
ceasingness makes us oblivious of them. Yet every instant 
emotions are present. No movement is made but what is 
preceded by a prompting feeling as well as a prompting 
tlioughtv And it needs only that the movement shall he 
large, nr diilicult, or resisted, to make us aware tluit aa 
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eiiiolion of some kind was its antecedent. So is it with all 
the otiicr feeble emotions. The day is fine, and there a 
exaltation of mental state. It is rainy, and a luin- 
jiiiraiive duliiess results. Some one liked comes in, ainl a 
MMve of iigreocible conseioiisness arises; while an emotional 
chiiul follows the. si}{bt of an enemy. Similarly with occu- 
jiations. Tliere is some task-work to bo done, and bchiiul all 
tlie bodilv and mental activities iieciled, there lies a dim 
feeling of aversion — a feeling differing greatly from that 
wliii'h A(*(‘om]iaiiios ihe working at a hobby or the' achievn- 
meni of a sneees'i. >\ikI then though the aggregate feeling 
i»\rr jMssjiig IS nnoliirusivc that we liardly think of it as 
exi'^ling, it liivomo'*, under exciting eirciunstances, almi»>l 
the solo or'cnfiiiiiL of consciousness. If altercation rouses 
♦*\lreiiie anger, iho emotion may become so great as evi'ii to 
<‘\c*lnde tile jMiwer of tjn^ech: the thought-element is o\ei- 
wlieliiaMl. Inlc.ime alarm may so throw the iiitidloct out of 
gear as to landuee t*'iiijuirai*y inability to act. The an\u*(\ 
bi jd of abMiibing affoeiiou may extinguish all iiTelevanl 
idi'ii< And this nunital element whicli thus upon occasion 
show-, iisi'lf siijiii'iiic, IS ill a Bcnse supreme at all times, foi 
the prevailing emotions, higher or lower, are those com- 
ponents of mind which determine tlie daily conduct, now 
dutiful now lax, now noblts now base. That part which we 
ordinarily igiu>re when speaking of mind is its esHcnlial part. 
The emotions are the masters, the intellect is the servunt. 
The guidance of our acts through i>en'cptir»n and reuHOii lias 
for its end the satisfaction of feelings, which at oth;o jirompL 
the acts and yield the energy for performance of the act«; 
for all the exertions daily gone through, whether acconi]jaiiicd 
by agreeable or disagreeable feelings, are gone through that 
certain other feelings may be obtained or avoided. 

Here, then, is the solution of the anomaly named at the 
cutset. The lai-ge brain of the porpoise is not the agent of 
much intellectual activity, but it is the agent of much emo- 
tional activity, accompanying the pursuit and capture ol 
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prey. That enonnoiis miisculnr power oxliihited hy the 
cieature — cxliibiled sometimes in its f>uportliiouB gunihols 
while keeping up with a swift vessel — is the expression of an 
enormous oiitUow of feeling; for without tlic coriehiiivc^ 
feeling there could not bo the muscular contraction. It i-i 
in generating this great body of fcelim: and concomitiint 
energj’’, porpeLually expended in the movements of the chase, 
that its brain is mainly occupied. 

The multiplication of effects, which is a universal trait in 
the cosmic process, is well illustrated hy the way in which 
errors ramify and eventually influence multitudinous things 
they aie seemingly unconcerned w’itli. That I might indi- 
cate some jKTVcrtcd concei»tions arising from it, has beiUK 
my purj)(»se in pointing out this immense mistake commonly 
made in identifying mind with intellect 

For in th(*se days, when it is assumed that, as components 
of the humunbeing, mind and body stand the one high abuM** 
the other (if indeed we can say thisiii jireseuceof athleticism, 
and the giving of grciiler honour to the stroke of a w’iniiiiii* 
eight than to a senior wrangler) — in these days wdieii theri- 
retically if not piactically ihc mental dominates o^er the 
physical, grave evil arises from leaving the more importaiu. 
part of the mental out of account, 'flio over-valuation of 
intelligence necessarily has for its concomitant under- valua- 
tion of the emotional naluie. Consideicfl in respect of their 
titness for life, individual and social, tliosc in whom tin* 
altruistic sentiments predominate are far supeiior to tlioso 
wlio, with powxTS of percofition and leasoning of the highest 
kinds join aiiti-social feelings — unscrupulous egoism and 
disregard of fellow-men. The contrast between some uncivi- 
lized tribes well illustrates this truth. Among savages tin* 
Fijians w^ero, when found, remarkable for their cleverness, 
and for an ability to think which the lower races rarely 
show ; while at the same time cannibalism was rampant 
among them, slave-tribes were jirescrved for food, and it wa^ 
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an aniliition to bo a known murderer. On llic oilmr baud 
llic ixMcoiul Arafiiras are not desciibed ii" inlelliLiriit ; 
of their ideas iini»ly the contrary. Dut livin;^ Injiii-lln'r as 
they do without, aiitagonisms and with only imminal guMM'ii- 
iiient, their feelings are such that one who, being y«mng. was 
^di''a))]i(iinled in his desire to be chief (a distinction niainly 
* implying responsibility for tlie w'elfare of poorer tribesmen) 
consoled himself hy saying — “ Well, I can still use iny pro- 
perty in helping my felhnvs.” Wlien thus put in apposition, 
the supciiority of the moral element to the intellectual 
element becomes eon.spicuoiis. So long ns it will hold 
together, a s(»oiety wicked in the exlromo may be formed of 
men wdio in keenness of intellect rank with ]Mephistopheles; 
and, couveisely, llicjiigh its members are siiipid and unpro- 
gressiN'c, a society may he full of happiness if its members 
are scrujmlously n^gaidfiil of one anoLhei*s claims, and 
ticlively sympatlietic. This proj)osilion, though almost a 
truism, is little regarded. I'll!! reef»gnition of its truth 
would make men honour, much more than they do, the uii- 
obtiusively good, and think less of those wdiose merit is 
intellectual ability. There w’ouUl, for example, be none of 
the iiiicoasing admiration for that transcendent criminal, 
Xapoleon. 

An over-val nation of teaching is iieci'ssarily a coiicoinitant 
of lliip erioiieous interpretation of mind. Every wliere the 
cryjia — Educate, educate, educate! Everywhere the belief is 
ihat’J^y such culture as schools furnish, cliildrcii, and there- 
fore jiUults, can bo moulded into the desired shapes. It is 
uasuihe»l that wlien men are taught what is right, they wdll 
do wduit is right — that a i^ropositioii intellectually accepted 
\yj$. be morally operative. And yet this conviction, eon- 
twwlicted hy every-day experience, is at variance with nu 
overy-day axiom — the axiom that each faculty is sti'cngthened 
‘4>y exercise of it — intellectual power by intellectual action, and 
moral power by moral action. The current notion is that these 
causes and effects can be transposed — that assent to an injiinc- 
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tion will be followed by exercise of the correlative feeling. Tt 
is true iSbat where the feeling is already active, or the ca\Kicity 
for it exists, some effect may result ; but Where the feeling is 
dormant or congenitally deficient, the injunction practically 
does nothing : unless, indeed, it excites repugnance, as some* 
times happens. It seems, however, that this unlimited faith 
iu teaching is not to be changed by facts. Though in pre- 
sence of multitudinous schools, high and low, we ha^e th(> 
rowdies and Hooligans, the savage disturbers of met.‘ling<i, 
the adulterators of fdbd, the' givers of bribes and receiveiN 
of cornipt commissions, the fraudulent solicitors, the bubhlt' 
companies, yet the current belief continues unweakened ; 
and recently in America an outcry respecting the yearly 
increase of ci ime, was joined with an avowed determination ni 
to draw any inference adverse to their educational 8y.<t«‘ni. 
lint the refusal to recognize the futility of mere instruction 
:iB a means to moralization, is most strikingly shown by 
ignoring the conspicuous fact that after two thousand years 
of Christian exhortations, uttered by a hundred thou^aiul 
priests throughout Europe, pagan ideas and sentiments rt'main 
laiopnnt, from emperors down to tramps. Principles admitted 
in theory are sconied in practice. Eorgiveness is voted di."- 
bonourablo. An insult must be wiped out by blood : the 
fJbligation being so peremptory that an officer is expelled the 
army for even daring to question it And in international 
affairs, the sacred duty of revenge, supreme with the savage, 
is supreme also with the so-called civilized. 

As implied above, this undue faith in teaching is mainly 
caused b^ the erroueqag conception of mind. Were it fully 
, understood that theflmtions are the masters and the intel- 
' lect the servant, it would be seen that little can be done 
by improving the servant while the masters remaiii unim- 
proved. Improving the servant does hut give the masters 
more power of achieving their ends. 
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The ciTii^iitional mania, ha\in(r for its catoUwovils "En- 
lijjhteiunent, Information, Instruction,” tends in till ways to 
enipliai>izc tliLs erroneous idciitilioation of mind with intel- 
lect; and consequently affects the estimates men make of 
■various mental activit ies and mental products. Among other 
rj*.sulrs it vitiates their coneeptions of Art and the purpwu 
of Art: using the word Art in the sense now generally- 
nerepted as cijiiiprehoiisive of all works of cniative imagina- 
tion. In tins sphere, as in other spheres, there is under- 
valuation of the emotional element in mind and over-valua- 
tion 'of the intellectual element. 

Merely alluding to the unended controversy concerning 
dramatic art, which has all along turned upon the question 
whether the stage-representations of life are or are not 
instructive, as though the production of pleasure were of no 
account, I may note that in poetry we may see this bringing 
to the front of thought instead of feeling: instance the 
dictum of Mr. Matthew Arnold that “ it is by a large, free, f 
and sound representation of * things, that poetry, this hvjh /; 
criticism of life, has truth of substance." Npt the arousing ' 
of certain sentiments but the communication of certain ideas 
is thus represented as the poet’s office. 

'With pictorial representation the like has happened. 
Artists •seek to magnify their office on the ground that art 
is useful for intellectual culture: that reason being the 
only one assigned. - Years ago my attention was drawn to 
t^is mistaken conception by a disquisition with which 
Mr. Holman Hiu)t accompanied an exhibited picture— 
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“Cluist in the Workshop,” it may hare been. The educa- 
tional value of A.rt was the theme of his proem. By impli- 
cation it appeared that it is not enoupch fur a ]>icluro to 
gratify the iesthetic perceptions or raise a plca.surahle omotion. 
It must teach something. The yielding of .sntir>r<tctiun to, 
certain feelings is not regarded as an aim lu Im put in 
the foreground, but the primary aim must be instruction. 
Recently in a lecture delivered before the liiiskin S(K-ii*ly of 
Binniiigliani by the editor of Tlic StmUo, 1 found an exjuvs- 
sion of tlie same belief. The words u.-oil woiv: -”Tliii 
mission of art is to elevate the intelligence ami graiiiy its 
longings.” 

And now the same thing is happening in respect of luuaic. 
This, too, is to bo regaixled as an intellectual exercise. It' is 
an aiipeal to mind ; and mind being conceived as intellect it 
i.s an appeal to intellect. A composer must WTile to express, 
not feelings but enlightening ideas, and the listener must 
seek out and appreciate these ideas. The avowed theory r)f 
Wagner was that the purpose of music is to teach, lie held 
certain conceptions of life and considered his operas as 
vehicles for those conceptions and as agents for propagating 
them. Some kindred belief is implied by a disuingiiisliod 
<lisciple over here, who repudiates the sujiposition that mii-ie 
is to bo conceived simply as a source of jdeasiire. On another 
side we see a Icindred idea. Musical critics often give 
applause to compositions as being “ scientific ” — as being meri- 
torious not in I'espect of the emotions they arouse but us 
appealing to the cultured intelligence of the musician. 

As implied above, I hold these to be perverted beliefs 
having their roots in the prevailing enormous error respect- 
ing the constitution of mind. In that part of life concerned 
with music, as in other porta of life, the intellect is the 
minister and the emotions the things ministered to. Doubt- 
less certain amounts of intellectual perception, implying 
appropriate culture, are needful for making possible the 
pleasurable feelings which music is capable of prodneing. 
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Tliesc, however, »ro Ixit means to an end, and it is a pix)* 
found mistake to I'c^ard them as llie end itself. An analoiiv 
will help us here. Ih^fore tliei'c can be sympathy tliere iiLust. 
liavc beeti gained some knowledge of the natural laiigiinge 
of the emotions — wliat tones and changes of voice, what 
• facial expressions, wlial inOvements of the body, signify 
certain states of mind. Ihit the knowledge of tliis natural 
language chjcs not constitute^ sympathy. There may he clear 
percex)tion of the meanings of all these traits without any 
production of fellow feeling. Similarly, iheii, with the dis- 
tinction between the knowledge of musical expres.sion in its 
complex developments, and the experience of those emotions 
to which the musical expression is instrumental. Only in 
*so far as its cultivated perceptions form a means to that 
Acitemeiit of the I’eelings which the composer intended to- 
I)roduce, does the intellect properly play a part ; and eveik 
then, ill playing its indispensable part, it is apt to interfere 
unduly. Many years ago, in tlie days when I had free admis* 
sioii for two to the Koyal Italian Opera, and when, as men- 
tioned ill her Life, I frequently took George Eliot as my 
companion, I remember once remarking to lier how much 
the tendency to analyze the effects we were listening to 
deducted from the enjoyment of them : my remark calling 
forth full assent. Consciousness having at any moment but a 
limited capacity, it results that jDart of its area cannot b<^ 
occupied in one way without decreasing the area which can 
be occupied in another way. The antagonism between in- 
tellectual appreciation and emotional satisfaction, is essen- 
tially the same as one which lies at the root of our mental 
struqture — the antagonism between sensation and perception ; 
and it runs up throughout the whole content of mind, rising 
to such partial coullicts I>etween thought and feeling as those 
which accompany critical judgments of music. 

When we come to the alleged higher meaning of music — 
to that instruction which a composer is assumed to utter and 
the listener to comprehend — we have yet a further interference 
with the true end. The intellectual elesncnt intrudes still 

3 
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more on the emotional deme^ In proportion as the 
listener, instead of being a passive recipient becomes an 
active interpreter, in that proportion does he lose the kind of 
oonsciouBuess which it is the purpose of tiie art to produce. 
If, like Mr. Ernest Newman, he Jhinks music good in propor- 
tion as it * adds something to our knowledge of life ” and, 
while listening, seeks for such knowledge, he will lose that 
whicli tlje music should give him, and, as I believe, will get 
iiotliing instead. 

Any culture-effect which may rightly be recognized must 
be conse(][uent on the excitement of the superior emotions. 
Music may appeal to crude and coarse feelings or to rehned 
Aud noble ones ; and in so far as it does the latlcr it nwukeii'? 
the higher nature and works an effect, though but a transito-' .v 
effect, of a beneficial kind. But the piimarv’ piui>use of 
music is neither instruction nor culture but ]•l<■il!^ulc; and 
this is an all-sufiicient purpose. 
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Tetiieued by ill-bealth to the ^outli of Kiigliiiid,-! hav6, since 
'SO, spent tliu {rroatcr pan of the bunimer of each year 
in a country house — mostly that of smue ^entlemaii-fuTUiui' 
whose family and surruumliii;;f> i'ultilled the needful condi- 
tions: one being the prestuico of young people. Taking, in 
iify daily drives, two ladies as compaiiions, and being 
generally unable to. Ijoar (‘ontinuoiis couversution, I put a 
cheek on this by asking one or olln-r (jm‘Slion not to be 
answered without thought. The practice thus originated 
became established, and it has sincii beeu iny habit to set 
problems, partly by way of gauging the knowledge of young 
people and partly by way of e.Kercisiug their reasoning powers. 
One of the simplest, which was sometimes answered, is — 
How happens it that sheep, rabbits, and hares have their 
eyes on the sides of their heads, while cats and dogs have 
their eyes nearly in front ? Of others, to which the replies 
are less obvious, and to most of which no answei'S have been 
forthcoming, here are a few. 

How is it possible for a lurk, while soaring, to sing for 
several minutes without cessation ? 

AVhat is the reason that in hilly <listricts the roads are 
deep down below the level of the Helds, whereas in flat dis- 
tricts tliey are on a level with the flelds ? 

. (Tlu'oiighout the country, especially m its less frequented 
parts, the bye-roads, and sometimes even the main roods, 
have strips of greensward several yards wide on either side 
of the i»irt used for traflic. In what manner did these strips 
Etriginute 2 
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Cows and horses drink in the same way that we do, 
wliereas do^ and cats ‘drink by Lippin;'. Whence arises 
this dillerence of habit ? 

Why does a duck waddlo in walking 7 And wliat is the 
need for tliat trait of structure which causes the waddle ? 

How is it that a bull-dog is able to retain his hold for a 
longer period than o,thor dogs ? 

Itookcries arc nearly always close to human dwellings, 
usually of some size, llnoks seem to g lin nothing from this 
]iTOxiiuity, but daily fly far away to their feeding-grounds. 
Moreover they persist in thus breeding in the trees around 
hnuses, though annually many of their young are shut as 
soon as they can fly. What circumstances have led to thijf 
establUhmcnt of a home apparently so unfit ? 

In rambles or drives throughout the country we see few 
hiackhirds or thruslies in the open fields, but we see more tis 
we approach houses, especially good houses, even in parts of 
the }'ear wlien there arc no temptations from the fruit 
gardens. Why is this ? 

In attempted answers to these questions, the notewortliy 
fact has been the undeveloped idea of causation implied. Not 
so much that the an.su’cr.s were wrong hut that they betrayed 
no conception of a relevant cau.se, was the startling revela- 
tion. When, for instance, I was asked whether a soaiing 
lark’s ability to sing without biuak is due to the gn'ator 
])urity of the air high up, there was shown entire failure to 
conceive the physical actions necessitated hy a lark’s song. 
'I'heu, again, there were snggosted solutions which were utterly 
indefinite even if i-clevant. When as a reason why the drink- 
ing of cows and horses differs from that of dogs and cats, tliei'C 
came the inquiry — Is it bqcauseof some difference in the shapes 
of tlieir throats 7 it was clear that liad 1 said Yes, tl\p answer 
would have been thought suflicieiit: no conception having 
lieen framed of the way in which the suggested diffei'cucu 
might account for the imlikcuess of liabit. Evidently iniflds 
left in the implied states ara seed-beds for superatitiuna. 
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Tliatitis unlucky to si<ill soil, ami that the iiuiioiKliiig ill. 
hick inny be excludcU by tiii’civing n pinch over tlt>‘ left 
filionlder, or that to see the new moon llirough glass is likely 
to be followed by some evil, ara beliefs accejited wiihoul 
. 4lifficulty where there exist no rational ideas of cuusiiiioii. 
The most absurd dogmas I'cadily hud lodgment wliero no 
knowledge has been awpiired of the order of XuturCi 
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Forty odd years ago T pnldishod an essay under the title — 
“ The Origin and Funclidii of Alusie.” The doctrine contiiined 
in that essay has lioeu vai iously criticized, in most cases ad- 
versely, both here and abroad. One of the earliest of my 
Clitics was Mr. Edmund Ourney, wliose reasons for dissent 
occupied some pages in Ins work on The Pot/rr of as, 

well as an essay i u The Foiin ujhtlif Pc ricio for J ul}’ 1 S7C. To 
l)i.s criticisms I rejihcd in a I’ostscrijtt some few years ago 
aiijicnilcd to the original essay (.see Essays, Library edition, 
\ol. ii, pp. 437-44i)| In this Postscript 1 also dealt with 
the opposed theory of Mi-. iJa'rwin, who ascribes human st»ng, 
as he ascribes the songs of bird.s, to the incidents of courtship ; 
and have there, I think, shown the unte.uabihty of his hypo- 
thesis. T propose here to deal with the hyiiothoses of several 
others. 

In Miiul for July 1891, Dr. ’iVallaschok, while combating 
the view elaborated by me, enunciated the view that the 
essential element in music is rhythm, lie says : — 

“ It is a well-known foct, estabbslied by the observations of travellers 
and investigators, that the one essential feature in pnnutive music is 
rhytlim, melody being a matter of accident,'’ 

This assertion may, I lliiiik, be disposed of in two ways 
It 18 at variance both witli the popular conception and with 
the scientific conception. Observe the popular conception. 

Mere is a span-ow — the too-familiar sparrow. It sits on 
the eaves and chups whh tolerable regularity. Especially if 
it be a young one calling for food, its chirps ai’c regular in their 
intervals — that i.s, rhythmical. Here in the adjacent copse is 
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lieard a blackbird, uttering successions of notes 'ly with- 
out rhythm. To which of these kinds of uttciMiv- ilo we 
, apply the won! “song”? Not to that of tin* i hyi 'i!nir*il 
sparrow but to that of the unrhythmical blackl>ir'l \ ml wijy 
do ViQ call the utterance of the blackbird a song ? .M.iiiii'-'-tlv 
because it disj»lays the most conspicuous trait of ib.it uliicli 
we call song in Iminan homgs : it is a varying coiui'in.niini of 
notes differing in pitch. That is to say, we deny ilio naim; 
“song” absolutely to the rhythmical sounds mad-* by lh<* 
sparrow, in \\ Inch tliere is no comhinaLion of notca uiilikeono 
another, and we give it to the variously-coinhim^d sounds made 
by the blackbird, though these are entirely nnrhythnneal ; and 
We apjjly the word “song” to tliese sounds beciiuse tlioy remind 
nS of human song. Umpiestionahly, tlien, in the popular con- 
ception rhythm is not the csscutiiil cleiiieut in music. 

An illustration will host prepare the way foi the disproof 
furnished by analysis. The Mniimnlin arc nnim.ils \\Iiich,as 
the name iinidies, are characterized by having maminio— tlie 
])ossession of iiiainiiiie essentially characterizes a mammal. 
“No,” might say Dr. Wallasehek, “a mammars CNsential 
characterislic is a veiteliral c<iluniii.” In response the natu- 
ralist would ro])ly that birds, loptilcs, and fishes liavc also 
vertebral columns, and that that cannot be the os.s(Mitial trait 
of a inanimal which is a trail possessed by other groups of 
creatures as well • it must be a trait in wluedi it dilleis from 
them. Turn now to the several art-]>r(»diu*ts ('har.ictorized 
by rhytliin. There arc the rhythniieal movements constitu- 
ting Llic dance. There are the rliythinicaJly-airangcd ai licula- 
tions forming voises. And tliere arc the successive vocal 
sounds of different jiilch which coTn]>o.sc the chant, in which 
A’erses were originally uttered — sounds wliie,li imiy l>e omitted 
apart fi*bm the words. As these three rhythniK'al manifesta- 
tions of feeling vvere at first siniiiUaneous, rliytlini cannot he 
c^,Misidered the fundamental element of anv one of thorn r.itlier 
than of the other two. It belongs to the rhytlimical move- 
ments and to the rhythmical speech, just as mu'^di as to the 
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rhythmical tones. In course of time these manifestation^; of 
feeling differentiated : each retaining its rhythm. And that 
which characterizes any one of the three niust be tliat in * 
which it is unlike tlie others, not that which it lias in common 
with them. 

Thus I)r. Wallaschek’s hypothesis ignores entirely the 
current ertneeption of music and ignores also the principles 
of scientific classification. 

lleceiitly in a clever, and in most respects rational, work, 
entitled A Study of Wagner, Mr. Ernest Newman, with liis 
own adverse arguments, joined those of others. He quoted 
appro\iiigly tlie criticism of M. Combarieu : — 

“Mr, Spencer neglects or ignores everything that gives to the art 
he is stuciyiiig its speci.il and unique character ; he does not apiKMr' to 
have realized what a musical com])ositioii is.” (p. 164.) 

Here we liave a striking example of the w^ay in which an 
hypothesis is made to api>ear untenable by representing it 
as being something which it does not profess to be. I gave 
an account of the origin of music, and now I am blamed 
because my conception of tlic oiigiii of music does not include' 
a conception of music as fully developed ! If to some one 
wdio said tliat an oak comes from an acorn it were replied 
that he had nmnifcstly never seen an oak, since an acorn 
eoiitains no trace of all its complexities of form and structure, 
the reply w’ould not be thought a rational one ; but it w’ould 
be quite as rational as this of M. Combarieu, wdio thinks I 
liave not “realized what a musical composition is” because 
iiiy theory of the origin of music says nothing about llic 
<.*liaracteristics of an overture or a quaitet. What is every 
jirocess of evolution but the gradual assumption of traits 
which wrere not originally possessed ? 

Some of Mr. Newman's own criticisms exhibit tiic same 
confusion between the origin of a thing and the thing which 
originates from it. He says : — * 

“ Mr. Spencer himself admits tliat liis theory affords no explanation 
of the place of harmony in modern music, while many muscial .%8the- 
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tu'iaiia have found it almost as unsatisfactory in respect to the oii^in 
of melody.” (p. 103.) 

With equal reason the assertion that all niatheniatios ln-uiiK 
witli finger-counting might uc rejected because, if in* 
exjdanation is foithcoming of the differential c.d'uhiN* 
’Passing over this, however, let us note two startling eorol- 
laiies from Mr. Newman’s ciitieism. If a tlieory of tin- 
origin of music is untrue because it does not recogni/tj 
liarniony, then the music of all Oriental peoples is swept 
away as not being iiiusie, since hannoiiy is absent from it. 
Nay more, early European niusie, as of the Greeks, consisted 
solely of single successions of notes constituting melody, oi*, 
more strictly, recitative : harmony came into existence only in 
comparatively modern times. The invalidity of the objec- 
tion is by these facts made conspicuous. History itself 
shows ns that hariiTony, being a late development of music, 
could not possibly he recognized in an account of its origin. 

Otlier passages in Mr. Newman’s criticism go far towar<ls 
conceding that which he denies, lie says that — 

** vocal music is, broadly s])cakiii2r, intended to present the verbal 
sense in another and luoic intensive form : its ftinetukii is to re-think 
the speec-h-ntterance in music. It is evident that tins is impossible 
where the woids, having no emotional content,” &c. 

Surely this is an admission that there is a natural relation 
between emotions and musical cadences — an admission 
again made when denying the practicability of giving a 
musical form to “ a purely intellectual utterance.”* In 
another jdace. Mr. Newman goes still further towards accept- 
ing the view wdiich he sets out to reject. He writes : — 

“ Hardly more noth-eablc is the transition from ex(*it.ed speecli to 
ordinary recitative ; the mind feels that it is still in the Mime atiuo- 


* Since this was written an amusing illustration lias bren furnished me 
by a rolloction of Handel's “ Opera Songs.” A song in the opera of Florida nle 
commeueeB thus . — 

’Tis uortli observing, 

Some must be serving, 

Seeing that we cannot all wear a crown.** 
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R()1iei'e, tlion^h the breathing is a little quickened. But sing n song, 
or play an adagio upon the piano, and you will lealize at once that 
you have got upon quite a different ]>laiie of psychology.” (p. KiS.) 

To most it will seem strange tliat along with the belief that 
there is a natural transition from excited speech to recitativi* 
there slioiild go a denial that there can he any such transi- 
tion from recitative to song. 

An illustration will, ] think, dispose of this allegiMl 
diirercnce in the “idane of psychology.” Here is a fabrn- 
of siin])lo silk. Here is another fabiic, like in colour ainl 
quality hut figured : the figure, thougli of the same silk 
tlie ground, being clearly distinginslinhle from it. Evidently 
it may be said that the tran^sition from the simple silk t*. 
the figured silk, is a transition to something lying in a different 
plane of construction. Yet the two have a common origin. 
The Jacquard loom was developed from the oidinary loom, 
and retains its essential principles: the Jacquard apparatus 
being superposed oil the original ajiparatus. In like manner, 
then, such distinction as exists bi^tween K'citalive, and melody 
IS a distinction wliicli may he recognized while asserting 
that the two have a common source: medody rising a step 
liiglier than recitative as recitative rises a stej) liigher than 
excited speech. 

Elseuliere, as also in some of the above j^aragrajihs, T 
have cited direct evidence of develcq uncut ; as instance the 
fact that the music of Eastern races is not only without 
harmony but has more the character of recitative than of 
melody, and the fact that the chant of the Early Gre(ik poet 
was a recitative with accompaniment in unisou on his four- 
stringed lyre. 13ut Sir Hubert I'arry, who adopts the view 
1 have here re-oxi)lained and defended, has in his chaiitei' 
on “ Folk-Music ” exemplified the early stages of musical 
evolution, op from the howling cliants of sav^ages — Aus- 
tralians, Caribs, Polynesian cannibals, &c. — to the rude 
melodies of our own ancestors. I do not see how any 
unbiassed reader, after examining the evidence placed by 
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liiiii in its natural onlor, can refuse assent to the conclu'^ic.n 
drawn. 

^ The argument may be much strengthened by eiiipha^i/.ing 
some of the essential points. One of these, of great signi- 
ficance, I take from an account of “ Omaha Indian Music 
tty Miss Alice C. Fletcher, an official of the Ethnolf»gi''a! 
Museum at Cambridge, Mass. After describing the difficult if*-* 
she had in bringing their songs into such forins as we use, she 
says: — “1 ceased to trouble about theories of scales, tuin-, 
rhythm, and melody ” ; and then slie goes on to say that 
she found it difficult to write down the songs of tltese 
Indians because their intervals are so indefinite. Now this 
is* just one of the traits to be expected if vocal music is 
de'aeloped out of emotional speech; since the intervals of 
speech, also, are indefinite. Its tones have no such sharp 
and fixed distinctions as those by which the notes of song 
are characterized. A higher stage of the transition is strik- 
ingly shown by the Jaiianese song or recitative feayanara” 
(in English, “ Farewell ”).* No listener to this can I tliink 
deny that it is simply an idealization of tlic vocal iittoran(*(‘s 
which stroiig feeding of a relevant kind might naturally i»ro- 
duce. And then if, after this, he listens to Helm belt's 
“Adieu” he may recognize a further idealization of the: 
.appropriate musical pliiases and’ cadences — a further devfdojj- 
ment of the melodic form. 

Supposing that the above explanations and the above 
further evidences do not convince dissentients, thfiie may 
be to them the question — How then do yon ex])lain 
the origin of music? Were l»clicf in tlie supeinatural as 
dominant now as during jiast gcneiations, there would come 
the ready answer that men when created were endowed ^^ith 
a musical* sense ; to which, however, would come the reply 
that some races of men have no musical sense. But now 
that supcinaturalism has been so largely deposed hy natu- 
ralism, and now that the e\olution even of human faculties 
• From llie Mft/ako-Dori, edited by Mr. Paul ‘Bernn. 
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is by many admitted, there presents itself the questiun— 
From what has the musical faculty been evolved ? With 
the established doctrine that from simple vocal signs of„ 
ideas language lias been developed, there must obviously go 
the doctrine that from similarly rude beginnings there has 
been a development of music ; and if so there must bo 
laced the question — "What nide beginnings ? Those who 
reject tlie answer here given arc bound to give anotlier. 
What can it be ? 
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To dissipate utterly tlie suppesitioii that tlic essay “ On the 
Oiigiii and Function of Music ’* was intended to be a theory 
of music at large, it may I)e well to indicate the scope of such 
a theory : sliowing, by implication, liow small a part of it is 
included in the essay named. Ihit let mo iirst re-state some 
of tlie leading iiropositions of that essay, and give some addi- 
tional evidences. 

With the truth tliat music under all its forms is an ex- 
pression of exalted feeling, must be joined the truth that the 
exalted feeling wliicli most commonly manifests itself vocally, 
is one of joy. Wc sec this among children especially. Hence 
through association it liap)>eu3 that there, is a certain vague 
elation derived from the mere perception of music, oven 
wlien distance renders its s]>euial nature indistinguishable: a 
faint wave of pleasure arises from sympatliy with the lialf- 
audible sounds expressive of excited emotion. And this uii- 
detined gratiKcation whieli music at large jiroduces, seems 
alwajs to remain the background on which each piece of 
music imposes its particular shape — the faint general feeling 
whicl) each piece specializes and intensifies, now in tins way, 
now ill that. 

All associated universal fact must be. named, because, 
though conspicuous, its siguificaiice is iu)t suflieieiitly appre- 
ciated. It is that the various musical expressions of feeling 
in songs and instrumental pieces have all the trait of rhyth- 
mical variation — ascents and descents — originally simple 
and becoming gradually complex. How much closer than 
wc commonly suppose is the resulting kiirship among musical 
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compositions, will bo seen on cqmparing the following four 
diagrams, by which a graphic form is given to the successive 
ascents and descents and the lengths of successive notes. ( )r‘ 
course the intervals between notes and the lengths of notes, 
are incoininonsiirable quantities ; and a3, for couvenicncc. 
the horizontal lines representing the lengths of notes Ijuvf* 
been made short in coiui)iiison with the vertical lines repre- 
seuting the lengths of intervals, a somewhat distorted iiii- 
liressioii is given. l>iit tliis leaves unaffected the g*'n(n-al 
likeness which runs througliout these symbolized >oiigs, 
widely different as tiicy are in their characters. Imu- lliey 
represent respectively the “Marseillaise,’’ Handel's 
^'Tiir di c.isti,” and a hunting song, “Old Towler.” 

THE MARd&iLLAISE 



PUR DI CLSTI 



OLD TOWLER 
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^ Vocal sounds are produced by the strains of coitain 
nuiscles, and we see how in each case these strains altei'iiati* 
between extremes, and how the major alternations a:e biokeii 
\v minor alternations. Moreover there is sugg«'^i*‘d tin* 
analogy between these alternating muscular stiain> and 
tliose by which dancing is produced: the two liaviiig a com- 
mon origin in the discharge of feeling into action. 

On turning now to the more special aspects of inuiie. we 
have first to note that it lus two fundamentally di'stine: 
elements— sensational and relational. Its effects are divisiMe 
into those aiising from tones themselves and tliose aiL^inu 
from combinations among tones, successive and siiimkanooiLi 
There needs no proof that both the beauty of miisie and 
such dramatic character as it may have, primarily depend on 
the natures of the Xones used— their loudness, pitch, and 
timbre. Quite apart from any organization of ihom, the 
sounds taken individually are causes of emotion, now pleas- 
urable, now painful. 

Loud tones being ordinarily expressive of strong feelings, 
it results that in music there is a certain general relation 
between loudness and intensity of effect. I say advisedly a 
general relation, because emotions of some kinds, and other 
emotions at some stages, by prestrating ibo heart and thu:i 
diminishing the outflow of energy, produce muscular rcbixii- 
tion instead of iimscular strain ; and consequently express 
tliemscdvcs in feeble tones. Hut vvbile recogni/ing lliir^ 
qualifying truth, which is duly recognized in the appropriate 
forms of musical expression, we may still say that volume 
of sound is a sign of mass of feeling, and is lu music tliib 
iuteri>reted both by performer and auditor. Here, howevei, 
comes ill j, further truth scarcely at all recognized by either. 
The loud tone expressive of sirimg feeling is not foiccd but 
spontaneous— is due not to a vulnntaiy but to an involun- 
tary excitement of the vocal apparatus. Consciiueiitly a 
eiiigcr's loud tone must be a luue not suggestive of effort : 
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the miiscalar strain required must be actually or apparently 
unconscious. IJut singers, professional and amateur, rarely 
fulfil this requirement ; since, usually, their voices are not 
sonorous enough. It results that the musical effect is vi- 
tiated in a double way: the tone is not of tlie right quality, 
and the listener’s disagreeable sympathy with the singer’s 
exertion, deducts from the pleasurable consciousness, even if 
It (Iocs not produce a displensurahle consciousness. Hence 
the uiisatisfacLorincss of nearly all singing. Indirectly, a 
(•outlast of allied origin arises between that kind of instru- 
mental music ill which effort manifestly accompanies the 
ju'oductiou of tones, and that in which the production of 
tones lias no manifest concomitant of (dibit. In this respcAjt 
orehestriil effects do not compare well with the effects ()f a 
grand organ. In the one case the separite tones mostly 
lack that volume which is a large clement in musical satis- 
faction; while there is an uuavoidahlc consciousness of the 
exertions whicli the many performers aie making, and sym- 
]x\thy wdtii these, as well as attention to tlie visible motions, 
*leduct from the ph'asure produced. In the other case, by 
their greater volume the tones excite move fully tlie emotions 
appealed to, while the (dforts of tlie oigauist, usually in- 
visible, iKMtlier distract the attention nor excite any sym- 
jiathctic strain. 

I pass now to the cpiestion of jiitch. In tlu^ original essay 
referred to aliove, I said much about tlie relations of higli, 
medium, and low tones to feelings of dilfereiit kinds, and 
about their consequent uses in music. A fact not there 
named must here be emphasized. Alike in passionate speech 
and ill music, the loudest tones are also the tones which 
diverge most widely from the middle notes of the scale. This 
is a necessaiy implication. Tlie two trails got togetlier 
because both imply great muscular strain. Hence results 
the ordinary law of expiessioii. The fact is familiar that 
in musical jihrases, single and successive, increasing ascent 
is accompanied by increasing loudness, and succeeding 
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ca'.ViicG?, Giicling in note? of mcdliiin pitch, by (h‘croasing 
loudness: the converse relations in passages below llie 
middle notes being also observable wlien they oci'asinn.illy 
* occur. How essential is this relation (allowing fur cN;*cp- 
tions due to a cause above indicated) will be seen on obsciv- 
,ing the absurd effect produced if a passage be so i»l.i\c«l 
oil the liiiino as to invert the*^e contrasts. And here Lins 
reference to the piano suggests a further indirect evidence 
that music is evolved us alleged ; for otherwise no reason can 
be given wljy in iiistrumental nuisie this same Jaw of cx- 
j)ression is followed — no reason wliy high notes should be 
louder than iiiediuin, notes. Vocal music is governed by the 
pliysiologieal need, and instruinont.il music i? obliged to 
Ibllow its load ; thus showing that it has tlie same genealogy. 

Concerning the quality or tiaihre of tones, it must sutlice 
to say that because they indicate certain fetdings, certain 
kinds of tones are ai)proi)riatc to certain musical settings of 
wolds and inaiqu-opnale to others. A ridiculous efrect would 
be ])voiIuce(l by playing Slozait’s “ Addio” on the l)ag])ipes . 
but if tlio bagpipes be used for rendering “ Scf»ls wlia’ bae,” 
no siie.li cxtidiie uicongruity is iiiaiiirest : the ras])ing character 
of the tones is not at variaiiee with the jiassiou exjiiessed. 
Conversely, if the “ IMarseillaise ” be played on the llute, any 
one may jiercoive that the tones lack adctpiate power, and do 
not imply stvenuousness. To express the scntiiuent the tones 
of the trumpet are the fittest. As uiuliu strong lunoiions of 
the unsympathetic class the voice acquires a ir.elallic: ring, 
seemingly caused liy increase of the overtones, iiislnimenis 
which produce overtones iii large proportion are ^li<‘ licst 
foi expressing them: while, for the gentler eniotioiis^ iiislrii- 
inents which yield almost pure tones aie belter. Of course 
these triy^hs are empirically leeognized, I name them only 
to fill up the outline of my argument. 

Incidentally a good deal has been said above concerning 
the relational element in music, fur it has been impossible to 

4 
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treat of tones simply as tones without reference to other tenes. 
We have now to deal with the relational element e-tclusively. 
T^t us contemplate the facts from the evolution point of view 
In its corn spondence with the general theory of evolution we 
shall find support for the special theory of musical evolution 
wliicli here concerns us. 

In those examples with which Sir Hubert Parry com- 
meiiccs his chapter on “ Folk-Music, we have vocal utter- 
ances little above tlie howls and groans in which inarticulate 
feeling expresses ilsejf. There is but an imperfect differentia- 
tion' of the tones into notes properly so called. So that we 
see well exein])lified that iiidefinitencss which characterizes 
incipient evolution in general ; and already we have seen 
that iiidefinitencss continues to characterize the partially- 
differentiated tones of savage chants and songs. ® 

Another trait of incipient evolution meets us in the monot- 
onous repetition of rude musical phrases in primitive music, 
choral and individual. A practice common among the lower 
races (by no means unknown lamong the higher) is that when 
a number combine in an action of a continuous kind, they 
accompany it l)y a chant : instance the paLinquin-bcarers 
of India ; instance various jicoples when they join in rowing. 
Some simjde words suggested by the ocension, and droned 
out in a simple cadence, are repeated in unison l)y all. And 
then, sometimes, a change is made to other words with 
another musical phrase similarly reiterated. Among tribes 
in the earliest stages the like happens with solos. A few 
W’ords uttered in tones expressive of joy or grief recur over 
and over again; showing a natural tendency which even 
among ourselves may often be witnessed under sudden 
disaster; “Oh dear me,” “Oh dear me,” “Oh dear me” 
being uttered time after time in the same tones. An 
example yielded by the aborigines of Australia is givcui 
oy Sir Hubert Pariy on page 49 of his of Music. The 
significant fact is that one of these monotonous chants or 
songs, displays thoMiicoherence of a product which is but 
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little evolved; since it may he broken at any point indif- 
ferently. Its component passages are not tied together by 
^ anything constituting them a whole. Then, once nion*, oiio 
of these primitive pieces of music, if it can be so called, is 
relatively homogeneous : it is a string of parts all alike. Tlius 
•we have the relatively indefinite, incoherent, homogeiieily 
with which evolution begins. 

But this is not the onlv" kind of primitive music. Tlicrc 
has to be added that kind generated by the emotion wiih 
which great achievements are narrated. ^Ye read that exist- 
ing peoj)les, the Araucaiiians, sing the prowess of their heroes, 
and that the Greenlanders sing of “ their exploits in the 
cdiase ” and *' chant the deeds of their ancestors ” {Essays, 
voj. ii, pp. 403-4) ; thus reminding us of the early Greek 
I)oets. Xow a narrative does not allow repetitions of words, 
and, by implication, does not allow those rci)etitions of musical 
phrases in which repeated words are uttered. A coucomitant 
is that there is no tendency towards rhythm. Tlioiigli there 
by-and-by arises a metrical form, yet the rhytbm of feet in 
the verses is too rapid to lend itself to the rhythm of musical 
phrases. And now, recognizing that this original lunrative- 
music, allied to recitative, docs not tend towards reixiuted 
phrases and consequent rhythm, yet w’c may infer Ihcxt it 
possibly gives origin to a higher tyi)e of music by tlie 
importation of these. A simile used in the preceding images 
implied that a new character may he given to a siinj^le fabric 
by superposing a pattern, though tlie two are alike in mate- 
rial, and though the result is achieved merely by complication 
of the same apparatus. Here the suggestion arises that possibly 
there began an occasional superposing on the recitative, of 
the repeated phrases and the accompanying rhythm above 
describedij and that so a species of melody was produced. Or, 
conversely, it may have been that passnges of recitative came 
to be intercalated in the choral or solo fonns of the repeated 
phrases. In either way it seems not improbable that there 
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was a mutual influence conducive to the development of 
melody ])io])er. 

lie this as it may, however, traces of development can be , 
recognized. The first step is early indicated. After repeti- 
tion of the same siniide phrase for a length of time, there is 
often a transition to another simple phrase which is similarly ' 
repeated, and then, hy-and-hy, a return to the first. We 
are thus shown tlie germs of those eonipounding.s character- 
izing developed music. Itepctition of a phrase or of a clause' 
is perhaps the commonest trait in melodies. Taken by itself 
this yields that intellectual pleasure which we have in the 
recoguilioii of likeness — a pleasure which, though lost in 
8ati(‘ty if the jdirase ])eri»etunlly lecurs, is an apprecialde 
pleasure when it V(‘(*ur.s once or twice only. Then the seeuvul 
germ which these inimitive songs or chants contain, we see 
in the transition to a diilerent jdirase, which is similarly 
leiterated to weariness, but which, in developed music, is 
dwelt oil only to the extent needed lor yielding tin* jdeasure 
of coiitiast. Her(‘ is the beginning of those multiliidinous 
eflWns gaiiK'd bv changes of Ibeiae, now simple now elabo- 
rate, wlni'li composers utilize. A further ad\anee occurs 
when llic same ]>liiase is repeated in a higlier or lower part 
of the sta\e 'J'liis is the simplest form of a trait which, as a 
means to enhanced pleasure, is a trait of Art iu general — th(^ 
union of likeness with dillerence. J^'or if w’e recognize the 
activity ol tlie ])(‘rc(‘ptive faculties at large as ludiig plt'asur- 
able, it results that along with the jdeasure which jierceptioii 
of similaiity gives, there goes the ])leasure aiising from con- 
comitant perception of dissimilarity: the volume of agreeable 
consciousness is increased. Then, in pursuance of the same 
princij)le, there comes that comhiiiation of likeness with 
<lifl‘erence which is achieved by minor variation^ of each 
theme — divergences yielding pleasure from the simultaneous 
Tecognitiou of the agreement and the disagreement. 

To trace the growing , complications as music develops 
would need the knowledge of a composer, and w’ould too much 
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encumber the argument. It must suffice here to note that 
the gratification due to perception of similarity is gradually 
*t*xteiided to larger combinations of idirnses and clauses and 
sentences ; that the pleasure caused by coiitiast between one 
^iomplex of notes and another comes to embrace longer and 
more elal)orate complexes ; that recognitions of variety in 
unity are also achieved on greater scales ; that there arise 
the likenesses and dillerences due to variations of strength, 
variations of time, changes of key, Ac. ; and that, simulta- 
neously, there arises the immense collateral development of 
harmony : the result being an ever-growing beterogencity. 

^ Next we have to note a gradual increase of definiteness. 
This is shown in si'veral ways. Tliere are the retpiircments 
that each note shall occur exactly in its ])lace ; that it shall 
have the right jiitch ; that the iuterxals shall he correct; 
and that the lengtlis of bars and notes shall bo carefully 
observed; proof being yielded by t lie shock that a wrong 
note gives and tlie annoyance arising from a defect in time. 

Then, again, the increasing integration is variously dis- 
played. AVhile the whole piece is held together l)y subordi- 
nalioii to its key-note, it is held togcalier liy tbe lelations 
between similar plirases as well as between them and con- 
trasted plirases, severally raising expectations wliich must be 
fulfilled ; and it is held together by the relations of its larger 
parts — as when after a theme duly elaborated there is change 
to another theme markedly difleient though congruous, and 
then presently a return to the original theme : a sense of 
incompleteness arising if these diMsions are not all there. 
Thus there is a simultaneous advance m heterogeneity, in 
integration, and in definiteno^ss. 

Jiiit njow alter noting the tiaits of evolving music wliich 
exemplify the traits of evolution at large, let us, so far aft 
we may, observe how there arise difleient kinds of music, 
some of them bearing but indistinct traces of their origin. 
We saw that tlie musical utterances prompte<l by feeling 
arc mostly expressive of simple elation — an overflow of good 
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spirits such as is shown by children dancing around and 
chanting some nui-sery rhj^me, as well as by artisans whistling 
or huinniiiig while at work ; and it was suggested that 
from this association of pleasurable feeling with vocal 
manifestations of it, arises the vague pleasure caused by 
musical sounds even when indistinctly audible. This con- 
nexion between spontaneous vocalization and agrcealde mood 
of mind, is unspecific in the sense that it does not^result in 
l>aiticular musical phrases. The raised feeling piompts 
vocal movements of any and every kind, just as, when very 
strong, it prom]its irregular dancing about. 

Iliit thougli vocal utterances of raised feeling assuiiv?! 
nearly all forms, there arc classes of feelings expressed only 
by vtjcal utterances more or less si)ecialized : instance those 
of melancholy, pity, tenderness, us well as others of auger, 
courage, defiance, &c. : a truth which becomes obvious if 
syiiipatlietic words are uttered in tones like those used in 
indignation. .But phrases and cadences of these classes vary 
much. Many persons are almost incapable of e.\]>ressing by 
ascents and descents of \oicb any of the gentler feelings, 
while tlieie are otlieis whose modulations clearly imply their 
presence; and it is evident that combinations of tones like 
ihcirs may be developed into others wdiich are still more ex- 
pressive. If, w’ith this idea in mind, Beetlioven’s Addav!t\ 
cr some of tlluck’s melodies, be contemplated, many of the 
cadences may be recognized as idealized forms of the appm- 
piiatc emotional utterances. And if Mendelssolin s “ Soiig> 
without Words " be listened to, it may be perceived that 
some of. the musical phrases suggest sciitimeiits that aie 
vaguely conceivable. 

Here, then, are implied two types of music, the first of 
which, expressing pleasure in general, is not bound to certain 
classes of figures, and hence admits of unlimited expansion 
and variation ; and the second of which, expressing feelings 
more or less special, must use figures that are restricted in 
their range. It is the non-recognition of this broad dU- 
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tiuctioii which has caused most of the opposition my \iews 
have met with. 

To explain why certain g!*oiips of notes are fitted or un- 
fitted for one or other purpose, seems impossible. But liinii- 
• ing our attention to the great mass of music — the music of 
exhilaration — we may recognize a contrast between the music 
of coarse exhilaration and the music of refined exhilaration. 
In a postscript to the oiiginal essay, I named the fact that if, 
after creasing a piece of paper and then opruiiiig it out, uJi 
irregular figure be made with ink on one of the folds and tlic 
other pressed down upon it, producing a blotted repetition, (i 
tjertaiii decorative eflectis obtained fiom the symmetry, ugly 
as the oiiginal line may be ; and I suggested that, in like 
manner, symmetrical arrangements of ugly musical phiases 
yield an effect attractive to the unculUireil ; miisieiil doggerel, 
we may call it, exemplified in music-hall songs and in most of 
the performances which please those (well-drossed and ill- 
dressed j who stand round bunds at the sea-side. Turning from 
the music of coarse exhilaration we note that whatever be 
the cause — probably a physiological one — ceitaiii successions 
of notes and jihrascs are intrinsically agieeable, irrespective 
of effects produced by their combinations. Out of these arc 
woven the musical pieces wo may distinguish as those of 
refined exhilaration ; since, apart fiom the boauLies of syiii- 
metiy, and contrast, and structure at huge, their coinponuiit 
phrases taken singly yield some ideasure, though they do not 
excite distinct emotions. As instances may be named many 
of Cherubini's overtures and many of Mozait's sonatas: com- 
positions ill which there is little beyond a troio or hiss skilful 
putting togpther of musical figures that arc individually 
without much interest. 

Finally we come to music of the higliest type— poetical 
music. Of course this is not sharply marked off from the 
last any more than the last is from its inedeccssoi* ; for in tin* 
mu>»ic of refined exhilaration there may be used phrases and 
figures which, though not distinctly emotional, suggest such 
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sentiments as are produced, say, by beautiful surroundings oi 
the prospect of quiet pleasures. Beethoven's “Pastoral 
Symphony” may be named in illustration. But in the* 
highest type of music the phrases, cadences, and larger 
figures, are appropriate to stronger emotions of the kinds, 
enumerated above. And here beyond the ideasure yielded 
by an elaborated pattern having forms pleasing by their like- 
nesses and uiihkeneases, wc have the sympathetic pleasure 
yielded by these idealized utterances which we can imagine 
exiiressing our own emotions, had we the requisite musical 
genius. In addition to the beauty of the composition, there 
is the beauty of the comjioneiits. Of illustrations, that 
which comes first to mind is Beethoven's Septet ; and I may 
join with this a piece of another class which is undescr\ edly 
neglected — Haydn's “ Seven Last Words.” 

To end these hints towards an exposition of a vast 
subject let me now bring in an analogy. Already I have said 
or implied that those who combat the hypothesis here d(‘- 
fended, not looking at things from the evolution ])oint of 
view, do not bear in mind that in course of time there arist; 
complicated products out of simple germs. See, for inr,tance, 
what has happened with the ch»thing of birds. Feathers 
were originally protective. Saving nothing of those foiining 
the wings, which fiillil another pin pose, it is clear tliat 
those covering the. body originally had for their use, find 
still have in chief measure, the preservation of heat. Hero 
appearance was of little imiiortance. Passing over cases in 
which colours that aid concealment are acqiiiied, we see that 
very generally colours subserve the end of increasing sexual 
attractiveness : an end superposed on, and quite unlike, the 
uriginal end. And occasionally llieie result featliers utterly 
unfit for the original end. The gigantic ones foiming a pea- 
cock’s tail, with their brilliant eye-spots, might be supposed 
' never to have had anything to do with maintaining warmth ; 
and there are others, as those in the crest of a Bird of 
Paradise, which have almost lost the tiaccs of a structure 
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appropmte for covering. Yet, undeniably, they are all jiiimU- 
iicatioiis of protective appcndagea Their secondary chariicl ci s 
• liavo disguised and almost obliterated their primary ones. 1 n 
bkc manner, then, it has happened that out of phrasca and 
cadences of emotional utterance — some expressing exlnlara- 
‘tion and others expressing more special feelings — there have 
been evolved in the course of ages musical combinations, 
sumo characterized by idealized forms of such phrases and 
<.thers showing no apparent relation to such phrases; but 
all of them woven into goigoous compositions dillering 
from tludr rudiments as much ns the plumage of a king 
lihhnr ditt'eib from that of a sparrow. 
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Speaking broadly, we may say that tlie world' is always 
wrong, more or less, in its judgmeiils of men — errs by excess 
or defect. Judgments are deterniim d U*ss by iniclleelual 
processes than by feelings; and feelings are sw.iyed lliih 
way or that way largely by mere pmscin.il like.-^ an«l di>likes, 
or by the desire to express autlmri/ed opinions — to be in 
the fashion. Hence a w^ay of discoiiniiiig opinion.^ is 
able. Some guidance may bo had by observing their oscilla- 
tions, and noting the stages in their oscillations which at the 
time being they liave reached. 

Let me re-state this tliesis by setting out with the truth 
tljat all movement is rhythmical — that of opinion included. 
After going to one extreme a reaction in course of tiiiK’j 
carries it to the other extreme, and then comes eventually 
a re-rcaciion. This is elciirly observable in the case of repu- 
tations. Time was ulieii the authority of Aristotle was 
supreme and unquestioned. Then came Bacon and the 
reform in idiilosophy which ho initiated : the result being 
llial the reputation of Aristotle waned and tlie reputation 
of Bacon Lecanic great. In recent days the over-estiina- 
tioii of Bacon has been follow'ed by a lecoil, ending in an 
uiidcr-estiiiiatioii : one cause being that men liave compared 
his ideas with those of our time instead of with 'those of 
his OUT! time. IVIeanwhile the repute of Aristotle has* 
been rising again and now seems likely to become undue. 
This rhythm is conspicuously illustrated in the case of 
Shakespeare, wlio, highly appreciated by contemporaries (as 
witness Ben Jouson's lines), fell afterwards into neglect, 
and then, during the present century, has been continually 
rising, until now his * position is so high that criticism is 
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practically paralyzed and societies occupy tlieni^ehcs wwh 
the minutiae of liis sentences. 

1 name these familiar cases merely as illu^lialiiPi iln* 
suggestion that we may usually form some idea I'f llu* 
tyn in which we stand in presence of this iln tlinm ..1 
movement: recognizing that neither extreme of tlie jud.Li- 
nient on a man is true, and then, looking at tli(^ ««ugr' g.U'* 
evidence, judging whereabouts in the oscillaiinii wi* aie at 
the time being. Inspection of the rhythm may Iciid us lo 
suspect that tliC reputation of Shakespeare is at pni'^ent ti lo 
high. The judgment of his devoted admirer Ben Jonson, 
yirho^ when told that Shakespeare never blotted out a line, 
remarked that he would have done better to blot a thousaml, 
is })robably neartu' the mark than the judgment now 
current, uhich implies the belief that everything ho wrote 
is good. Tor to any one unswayed by fashion, it is manifeht 
that amid the great mass of tliat whicli is supremely excel- 
lent, there are many things far from excellent, lluch the 
same may be said of Beethoven. 

All illustration from our own days will give greater defi- 
niteness to tlie argument. Early in the seventies the repu- 
tation of George Eliot leached its zenith. Soon afterwards 
it began to decline and some few years ago had fallen to 
its nadir. Kecently a reaction set in. liisjicction of the-sc 
movements will make it clear that if the estimate of thiity 
years ago w'as in excess, that of live yeais ago was in dcdVcl ; 
and that hereafter her rank ivill be considerably Ij'gher 
than now'. 

Apait from jiarticular instances, however, the coiielusiuii 
is that we ought constantly to find what are the needful 
modifications of current o]iiiiions — not opinions about men 
only but opinions about other things — by contcmiilating in 
each case the rhythm, and trying to see whereabouts in 
it we are: feeling sure that the opinion whicli prevails is 
never quite right, and that only after numerous actions and 
reactions may it settle into the latioual mean. 
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Early in life it liccame u usual OApeiiencc willi iiie to stand 
in a minority — often a small minority, approaching; some- 
times to a minority of one. At a time when Statc-educatiou 
was discussed more as a matter of speculative interest than 
as a matter of so-called practical polities, I found mysell 
opposed to nearly every one in expressin*; diBa])p]oval— a 
disapproval which has continued until now, though with most 
it has become a politiciil axiom tliat a govei nment is respon- 
sible for the mental culture of citizens. 

In the forties this (lueatiou of education by govcinmeutal 
agency wa.s frequently argued between myself and a valued 
friend, who in those days wrote letters urging that Church- 
property should be laiil under contribution to provide means. 
Holding the vieus I did even at that time respecting the 
limitation of Stale-fnuctions,* I opposed, for both general 
and special reasons. The general reason, allied to reasons 
which took definite shaiies at a later time, was that society 
is a product of develo])ment and not of manufacture. The 
special reason, harmonizing with this general reason, was 
that the laiv of supply and demand extends from the material 
.sphere to the mental sphere, and that as interierence with 
the supply and demand of commodities is mischievous, so is 
interference with the supply and demand of cultured faculty. 
Many years later my friend confessed that his experience as 
a magistrate in Glouccstershii-e had changed his opinion. 
It had .shown him that education artificially pressed forward, 

• Set forth in rortain letters on The Proper Sphere of Government/* 
originally published in 1842 and republished in 1813. 
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raising in the labouring and artisan classes ambitious to 
enter upon higher csreers, led, through frc(|uent dwai>iioiiit- 
^ inents, to bad courses and sometimes to crime. The' 
belief lie had reached was that mischief results when luicl- 
lectualization goes in advance of iiioralization— a 
* which, expressieil by him in other find loss definite wonis, at 
first startled me, though it soon became clear that it was 
congruous with the views I had often urged. 

Here I am not about to enter at length on the general 
question of State-education ; otherwdiso I should .demur to 
th(‘ assumption that any government is competent to say 
what educatitm should he, either in matter, manner, or 
grder; I should contest its right to impose its system of 
cidture upon the citizen, so that under penalty for clisobe- 
<lienc(' Ills cliildien may be moulded after its approved 
jiatterii ; and 1 shniild deny the cipiity of taking, through 
the rates, the eninings of A to pay tor teacliing the children 
of r>. I should, ill short, protest onee more against that 
])olitk*al su]>erstiti()ii which has rejiliiccd the divine right of 
kings by the divine riglit of parlianieiits. Eut I must 
limit nn self to the issue implied above — denying the coin- 
iiiunly siqqioseil c<niiiexion between iiitidleetnal eulturo and 
moral iiiinroveiiioiit ; and giving evidenee that a society is 
not benefited but injured by artilically iiicieasing iiitelligene(‘ 
without icgard to character. 

To iiieasurc the influence for good or evil which a forced 
intellectual culture pioduces on a nation, there is no better 
way than to cunteiiqdate the tea'diings of llie d«iily Ih-ess, 
and to observe the cflects wrought. An extremely apt intro- 
duction to the subject has recently b(*en exhumed from the* 
]>agcs of T/fc Idler. On November 11, 1758, L)r. Johnson 
wrote asp follows : — 

“ 111 ti lime of war the nation ia always of one mind, c.'ijfjer to hear 
fioiueMnng gf»od of themaelves and ill of the enemy. At this time the 
task of news wiitei’i is easy. They have nothing to do but to tell that 
a battle is e\]ieetcd, and afterwards that a battle has been fought, in 
which we and our friends, whtther conqueiing or conquered, did all, 
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and our enemies did notbin^. ... • Among the calamitieR of war 
may be justly numbered the diminution of the love of truth by llie 
talsehoods which interest dictates and credulity encourages. A peace 
wilJ equally leave the ^variior .'ind relater of wars destitute of ciiiploy- 
nient, and I know not whether more is t^ be dreaded from streets 
tilled With soldiers accustomed to plunder, or from garrets filled with 
scribblers accustomed to lie.” , 

A century and a half seems to have made but little differ- 
ence. Day hy day tlie reports of the South Afiicaii war 
liave been full of fictions, exaggei’ations, garblings: miicli 
has been falsified, much supjwessed. Instance the stalcincnl 
made soon after the war began, in October, 1899, tliat tlie 
crops of tlie Boers were rotting on the ground (doubtless 
oiiginated in London by one who forgot that our autumn 
corresponds to their spring), and which was followed some 
months later by the statement that reaping was going oh ; 
ius.tance the fact that when the force advancing to relieve 
Ladysmith was repulsed, the inhabitants were described as 
receiving the nous with equanimity (!), while in due time 
there came a letter from 7'Ac Ihmcs correspondent in Lady- 
smith describing the “consternation'* displayed; instance 
the reports from the several beleaguered places that the 
bombardments did no mischief worth mentioning, and then 
the statement made by Mr. Rhodes after Kimberley uas re- 
lieved that about 120 wore killed or wounded during the 
siege. I’nrther we have the confession on the part of a 
special correspondent that misrepresentation was an estab- 
lished policy. 

“A false notion of loyalty and patriotism exists in connection with 
this campaign. Men are branded with the taint of disloyalty if they 
express the opinion that matters are assuming a critical aspect — 
unless they describe a defeat as a victory .”* — The Globe, Feb. 2G, rSOO. 

And then another correspondent, Mr. F. Young, himself 
]»ersonally concerned, testified that the military co«isorshii» 
not only suppressed facts but diffused fictions. One more 
instance. Of the Boers concerning whom, until recently 
exasperated by farm-burning and women-driving, the ac- 
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counts given by captured officers and men were uniformly 
good, and of whom the late Sir George Grey said — " I kiuiw 
no people richer in pxxhlic and in private virtues than tin* 
*Doer8 ■' — of these same J’oers Mr. Italph, correspondent oi’ 
^ the I^atVy Mail, wrote that “ they are neither I»ravc ii'<r 
honourable”; they are “cowardly and dastardly”; “semi- 
savage”; “ inhuman”; filled with “ Satanic premeditation,” Ac. 

And thus reports went on during the winter, the spring, 
the summer : some newspaper readers being made increas- 
ingly sceptical by these manifest untruths, while jihe gre u 
mass greedily swallowed, as in Johnson’s day, reports good 
of ourselves and ill of the enemy; until at length from 
another quarter arrived an example of Press-mendacity 
striking enough to shake the general faith. There came first 
the sensational account of a massacre at Pekin, describing in 
detail the stubborn resistance of the Europeans, the desperate 
hand-to-hand encounters, the final overwhelming of the 
small baud, followed by particulars of Chinese atrocities ; 
and then there came in a few days proof that this circum- 
stiiutial account was utterly haseless- -there had been no 
massacx'e, no atrocities. Coniing home to the public, in a 
more startling way tlian had the multitudinous contradic- 
tions concerning events in South Africa, lids drew attention 
lo the haliitual falsification of news. Proofs wore recalled 
that telegrams were largely manufactured in Eleet Street; 
four words being sometimes expanded to 40; so that, as 
writes “An Old Journalist” in llui Times of August 29, 
1900, “ brill iant descriptions of battle scenes filling a column 
were evolved from 20 or 30 w'ords of telegraphy,” And the 
explanation of the system was that the public appetite for 
sensational news is so keen that journals are compelled, as 
they thii\Jc, in pursuit of their business-interests, to vie with 
one another in fictitious and exaggerated reports. 

To the foregoing, written in 1900, let me now add evidence 
coming in December, 1901, from two eye-witnesses — the 
writer of Unofficial Despatches, Mr. E<1gar Wallace, and the 
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writer of WUh Eiminfflon, Capt. L. M. Phillipps, Though 
these two take opposite views respecting the conduct of the 
vrar — the journalist advocating greater severity, and tlie 
captain greater lenity — they arc at one in reprobating the 
systematic pcrv^ersion of truth resulting from the censorship. ‘ 
Mr. Wallace, giving to the Chief Censor of Lord Jlobpitsi 
army the title “Lord High Mutilator of Telegrapliic l)e- 
fil)ak'lies,” states tliat while the censor would not object to 
ail “ unusually ojitimistic despatch, he Mould, under fear of 
the cominander-iii-chief, not dare to pass a possiinistic one, 
however true it might he (p. 325). Jleanwhile Ccaptain 
Phillipps tells us that the financial gang “ had the Press in 
their hands, W’orkod tlie wires, and controlled and arranged 
what sort of information should reach England .... 
'grievances^ such as would airest Englamrs attention 
. . . were ddiherafcl// iiivoiitccV* (]). 106) * * * 

the Poor mortality, sickness, devastation “ is a torture long 
and slow ; the agony and bloody sweat .... Tt is 
most important that the situation should be realized at home, 
for if it were the conduct of the war would be changed” (i). 211). 
Thus M’e hav(i indisputable proof tliat the nation has been 
habitually deluded by garbled reports. 

And now observe the implications, to introdiute M’hieh I 
have set forth these details. London daily journals liaviiig 
circulations amounting altogether to probably three millions, 
and provincial journals having circulations amounting to nt 
least another three millions, have been daily distributing 
tliese falsified reports throughout a popul.ition already 
angered by false statements derived from the Cape Pi'CkSs; 
thus generating feelings of savage animosity, which were pre- 
sently exhibited all over the kingdom in brutal treatment of 
those who ventured to think and to say that the •liglit was 
not all on our side. And the passions thus manifested were 
the passions of those m’Iio, educated by the State up to tlie 
level of iieM’spaper-readiiig, had been absorbing every day 
the self-glorifications and the vilifications of the enemy, 
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eagerly looked for. The slumbering instincts of the lur- 
barian have been awakened by a demoralized Press. wIikU 
•would have done comparatively little had not the aitifn-ial 
spread of intellec.tual culture brouglit tlie masses under it- 
influence. Says tho Duke in Measu?'e for McasarCy “Theic 
is scarce truth enough alive to keep societies secure” — a 
saying which, varied to suit the occasion, becomes, — Tlicre is 
scarce trutli enough alive to keep societies in health. For 
the war -fever whicli has broken out and is working ininionse 
mischiefs, not abroad only but in our social state, has re- 
sulted from daily broatliing an atmosphere of untruth. Is 
there not reason, tlicn, for the ox/inion that immense evils 
liiay result if intelleetualizatioii is xiushcd in ailvance of 
mcn'alization ?* 

Other evidence jujinting to this conclusion is furnished by 
the spread of anaichism. AVeighed down by the jiressure of 
taxation and aggravated by the demands of militancy, large 
parts of tlie populations on the Conliiiciit live in a state of 
ebroiiic discontent. Tlie inoie cultured among them cannot 
fail to associate the miseries they bear with a governmental 
organization which lays hands on their resources and drafts 
into tlie army hosts of their younger men; and they are 


* Since this was written tlioro has’been furnished to ith* a marked example 
of one mode in which public judgments liave been hubitiiully perverted . 
the witness being one >\hoso long cxperiiMice and high position iii tlip 
iiniiy put him above suspicion of ad\er 8 e bias — Field-Marshal Sir Neville 
Clmmberl.iin- He enys that “Never before bus aii^ tiling approueliing to- 
such wholc&ale and reckless destruction or abduction of familioi been enacted 
by a llritish Army.” At the clo&e of July of this 3 ear (1901) he sent to a 
London Journal a letter in which there were x>U 9 ^ngcs akin to the above, 
blaming our conduct of the South African war. Alter several davs" silence, 
leading to telegrams of inquiry, he got irorii the editor a proof witli the 
suggestion tliut certain adverse passages which contained the pith of the 
letter should be omitted: the result of the delay, and the tacit iritci diet , 
being that Sir Neville Cliamberlain published the letter in the Manchcftter 
Guardian, Thus hindrance was put, as it has all along been put, to the 
publication of opinions at variance with those of the dominant party, while 
those of the dominant party have been widely diffused. The truth lius been 
■uppreaEcd by a censorship at home as well as by a cen orship in the licld. 
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unable or unwilling to recognize the truth tliat a governmental 
organization of some kind is necessary, and in a measure 
beneficent, lletides the constitutionally criminal, tliosc who 
are led into these erroneous beliefs, and violent acts in ])ur- 
suaiicc of‘ them, are the educated. Without those facililios 
for coniniuiiicatioii which reading and writing and a certain 
amount of knowledge give them, tliere couhl not be formed 
tbeso schools of anarchy. Here, beyond all doubt, the 
growth of intellectualizntion in advance of mornlization lias 
done enormous mischief. 

We may witli certainty say that inlellc'ctiial culture in- 
creases the power wliich the emotions have of mnnifesting 
themselves and obtaining tlieir satisfactions — ]nlcii- 5 itii\s tlie 
'Cmotional life. Were the higlier emotions strongci limn uhe 
lower, this w’onld he an achantago: or were the tw'o halanctMl 
it would not be a disadvantage but, umiui stionahly, in 
a\oiage human beings the low’cr emotions ari‘ iiioiv powtM’lul 
than the higher, witness the results arising fiom any sudden 
removal of all social restraints. Hence, education, adtling 
t.o the force of all the emotions, increases liie n‘l.itive ]Me- 
doimnaiice c)f the lower, and the restraints winch the higluT 
im])ose are more apt to 1)(‘ hrokeu through. There is r gvi'ater 
liulidity to social ])erturhations and disasters. 

“So, Ukui, ior the saki* of social secuiily we are to ket^p 
the people in ignorance,” wnll he the exclanialmn of many 
on r(»adiiig the above paragra])h. Widely heie, as uMi\eis.dly 
on tlu* Cun linen t, the notion is that vro must cithiu^ aid or 
pievent. There is no recognition of that passive ]>olicy 
whicli tloes neither the one nor tlie other, hut le.n(*s things 
to take their natural course. What has been said ah )ve 
does not imply that the working classes shall lie ke])t in 
ignoiance, hut merely that eiiliglitenment shall s])iead among 
them after the same manner that it has spn-ad among the 
upjier and middle classes: being privately anted so far as 
philanthropic feelings promjit ; for such feelings and their 
results are jiarts of the normal educational agency, operati\e 
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alike on giver and receiver. But now, while exchidiiin tliis 
false interpretation, let me note a strange coiiliast. Social 
security is thought so supreme an end that to ac•hic^e il 
citi/ens may rightly be deprived of their free action and 
exposes] to tlie risks of death — niiay upon occasion be seizetl, 
made to figlit, and p(uhai)S shot while defending the country 
'I’his absolute subordination of the individual to tho society 
IS ill llicbo cases not condemned as unjust or cruel. But in 
the case before us it is Ihoiiglit cnudly unjust that for the 
welfare of society the citizen shall be left without public 
aid in rearing liis oflsjjiing. Social security being the end 
('(million to tlie two cases, it is in the one tliouglit right that 
tlie iiKli\ idiial sliall he coerced to the extent of risking his 
liTe, wliile in the other it is thought wrong that he shall be 
left, to do ids best foi limisidf and chddren ! — wrong not to 
take oth(‘r ])eople’s ]U’opeity to help 1dm I 

One furtiier fact may he enijUiasized If supidy and 
denniinl are idlowed fieo play in the intidlectual sjdiore as 
ill the ccononiK* sphere, and no hindrance is put in tho way 
of the naturally superior, education inusL have an eflect wid(3ly 
ditlerent from tliat <leMnlK‘d — must conduce to social sta- 
bdity as well as to otluu* iKUiefits. For if those of the 
l»)\\er ranks are left to get culture tor their childieii as best 
tlie)' may, just as tliey aie left to get food and clolhing for 
them, it must follow that the eliildien of tlie superior will 
b* advantaged; the thrifty jiarenls, the (*nerg(*tic, and those* 
witli a iiigli sense of resi>on.sihfhl v, will buy education for 
thoii eldlilien to a greater extent than will the impi evident 
and tlie idle. And if cliaracttu is inland ed, thou the average 
result must be tJiat the children of tlie sujierior will prosjan* 
and increase luori^ than the children of the inferior. Tiicie 
will be a multiplication of the litlest iust(^a*l of a inultiidi- 
cation of the uiifittest. 


5—2 
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Jx his Cun/fUbionn of an Enfflitsh Opinm-Eater, Pe Qnincoy 
saj’s that opium cxiritod liis appreciation of music, aiul that 
he commonly took a close before goinj; to the opera. Acci- 
dentally I was once enabled to fuiniih a testimony of allied 
Kind. Thirty or forty years ago, at times when my nighty, 
always had, had become unusually had, I sonie'iines took a 
dose of nifjqihia (the ellcct of which lasts two days) to re- 
establish, BO far as might be, the habit of going to slee]>. 
(bi one of these occasions it hajtpcncd that the day after, I 
went to a conceit at which was jiei formed Spolir’s Syni- 
phony. The rower of Some yciivs before 1 had 

heard it with comitlele indiHcrcnce, but now I listened to 
it with eoiisidcvalile pleasure. I’artly ui.y seiinibility to tones 
was iiioro acute, and partly' there was an inci cased i.ower of 
appreeiatii'g their relations and the complexes formoil of 
them. 

I name these fads as suggesting that between the feelings 
of eaily life and tlnnso of late life there is a contrast similar 
to that between the feelings when exalted by a nervous 
stimulant and the feelings in their ordinary intensity. As 
by the phlegmatic the elation of the enthusiastic can iic\er 
be ex])erienced, bo in the later jiait of life there arises an 
inability to receive sensations and emotions eciually viviil 
with those of youth and early manhood. 

These familiar contrasts imply a contrast which is not so 
familiar. Commonly remarked as is the truth that as physical 
strength decreases and the ciiei'gies decline, the average feel- 
ings become weaker (1 say the average because exceptions 
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jnay bo pninted out), thoi’C is ijot couniioiily diawii ui: 
obvitius corollary rosiMjcliiig the ciosing stiigo. Tlmsp who 
*tliiuk about deuth, cairyiiig witli them tJioir exis'liiig idi-a < 
luid emotions, usually assume that they will have, dinin'^ 

their last hours, ideas and eniotious of like vividness. It i.-. 

• - 

true that remenihercd cases in which there occurred iiicti 
lierence and wandering and inability to recognize 
^?how tliom that when near deutji tlie thinking faculty is 
almost gone; hut they do not fully recognize tho iinplii'ii- 
tioii tliat tlic feeling faculty, too. is almost gone. They 
imagine the state to he one in which they can have emotions 
tf^uch as they now have on coiitem]>latiiig tlie cessation oi’ 
liTe. liut at the last all the mental powers simultaneously 
oh>, as dothehodily i)Ow*ers, and with tliemgoes the capacity 
for eiuotmu in general. 

It is, indeed, possible that in its last stage's consciousness 
is oceu])ie(l by a not displeasurahle sense of rest. The feel- 
ings accompanying life and all tho coucomitaiit desires are 
mo longer coiiceivalile, for to recall them into consciousness 
implies some nieiiLal energy. There remains only such kind 
of feeling as accoiiipaiiies entire (piieseeueo — one w'hieli, if 
mot aljsolutely neutral, verges more low’ards the pleasuralde 
side of consciousness than tqw’anls the painful. Ihit how- 
over this may bo, it is clear that in normal death, or the 
deatli of decay, or the death of debility, the sentient slate is 
the fartliest possfole from that whicli a(*coiiipanie.s vigorous 
lif(*., or artilicially exalted life, and that sensations and 
emotions all gradually decrease in intensity heiure they 
linally cease. Thus the dread of dying which most people 
led is unwarranted. 

It seems scarcely necdrul to add that tlio argument does 
not apjJy to the death which follows violence, or lliat pro- 
duced by acute disease. In sucli cases the c*li»sing jieriod of 
indiflerence is gieatly abridged. Up to within a Aery short 
lime of the end the vital energies remain sufficient to make 
emotion possible. 
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Tbw openly reject the ourreul belief that a good st\le 
implies linguistic culture — implies classical education and 
study of the best models. The belief seems a rational one, 
and, often repeated as it is by those in authority, is thouglit 
beyond question. Xeveriheloss it is an invalid belief. Let 
us first test it by the piiuciples of inductive logic. * 

Even from the method of agreement, which, if used alone, 
yields the lowest order of proof, it derives but little sup- 
port. The great mass of those who have had the discipline 
wliich a University gives do not write well. Only here and 
there in this large class may be found one who is said to have 
a fine style : for the rest their style is commonplace when 
not bad. But were the oun-eut belief true, a good style 
should be the rule among the linguistically-cultured — not 
the exception. Still less justified is the belief when tested 
by the method of difference. Pursuance of this method 
should show that writers who have had little discipline in 
the use language or none at all do not write well. Hut 
again the evidence fails. Plvery one knows that from Shake- 
spear^ downwards many good writers have liad “ little Latin 
and less Greek." The untruth of the belief is, however, 
best shown by critical examination of styles supposed to 
justify it, or which would justify it were it true. , Already 
in' 27te Study of Sociology, after giving some samples of 
incoherent English written by a Prime Minister, a bishop, 
and a head-master, 1 have, in the appendix, subjected to 
analysis two sentences quoted with approval by Matthew. 
Arnold from the be-praised Addison : pointing out six faults 
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in seven lines. Here I propose to continue the criticism of 
^ classically-cultuied writers. 

« 

The 2)Feface to a collection of " golden” verse ou^hl .suii-Iy 
,to ho a piece of silvern prose — prose polished and without 
tiaus. j\nd when such a preface is will ten by one who 
Hcliie\''cd classical lionoui's and Ims spent Ids leisure life in 
tlic study of litcratuix', something n]i])roi;ching perfection is 
to be expected. It i>. not found, bo\ve\er. Tlie first sentence 
of the ju-cface to ilr. rraiicij I*a]gru\e’s Oulden Treasury 
runs thus : — 

“This little CoUeution (liCers, it is bulievud, fi-diu otLera in the 
attempt made to include in it all the best original Lyrical pieces and 
Songs in our language, by writers not living,— and none beside the 
best.” 

Whether the endeavour to sink the personal in the imper- 
sonal by using the expression “ it is believed,” instead of " I 
believe,” is a trait of good style may be doubted ; since there 
is given to the reader’s mind a certain needless trouble in 
substituting the real meaning for the meaning expressed. 
Passing over this, however, let us l(X)k at the essential 
elements of the sentence. We are told that the collection 
differs from otliers. Now a difierenco between two collec- 
tions implies inclusion in the one of some thing, or quality, or 
trait, not included in the other. Here, however, the alleged 
dillV'rence consists in “ the attempt made to include." Hut 
an attempt cannot form part of a collection. An attempt is 
neillier a thing, nor a trait, nor a quality, by possession of 
which the contents of one collection can be made unlike the 
cuiitonts of another. The results of the attempt may make 
collections differ, but the attem^it itself cannot do so. After 
passing (Tver six lines we reach the second paragraph, which 
opens with these words : — 

“ The Editor is acquainted with no strict aud exhaustive definition 
of Lyrical Poetry ; but he has found the task of practical decision 
increase in clearness and in facility as he advanced with the work 
whilst keeping in view a few simple principles,” 



Ofte question suggested by this sontence is — ‘NTliy say " tlie 
task of pradical decision”? That the word in-actical is 
sttperfluous becomes manifest if we ask what would he the 
task of theoretical decision. Further, lliis clansc is related to 
the fir-st merely by suggestion, not by .‘.])cr*ifieil contiexioii. 
What the “practical decision” i.s we are not told, hut arc 
left to guess. Again, it is said that “llu* Fdilor Ijas found 
the task increase in clearness and facility.” Ilow can a ta.'>k 
increase in facility? Facility mny be gaijiod by one wlm 
undertakes a task and perseveres, but tlio tadt it'-clf remains 
the same. So that this sentence, like tlic other, i.s inc(ih(>r(‘nl. 

The third paragraph begins w’ith these words : — 

Tills also is all he caii plead Id regard to a point even more liable 
to question ; — what degree of merit should give rank among the J>esL/' 

You may question a statement, an opinion, or a belief, for in 
any one of these something is asserted; but you cannot ques- 
tion a point for a point does not nssert anytliing. That 
meaning is given by the words which follow is no adequate 
•defence. Fragments of sentences are allowable; but then 
?they must he avowedly fragments. A good style does not 
permit a sentence which by its structure profossf»s to be 
•complete, but which is meaningless without an appendix. 

And then the fourth paragrajdi opens us follows : — 

“ It would obviously have been invidious tc ap])ly the ataiid^ird aimed 
at ill this Collection to the Living.’' 

Now the words " to apply the standard aimed at ” are incon- 
gruous. If you appbf a standard, the iinpliratioii is that the 
standard is some species of measure; but if this is the kind 
■ of standard intended, then how do you aim at it ^ A thing 
aimed at must be something at a distance ; but if the standaid 
ill question is applied as a measure, it cannot be scyiietliing 
’distant. The words do not suggest a consistent idea. 

The Academy for January 15, 1898, contains a notice of 
A Forgotten Novel by James Anthony Froudo ” ; and on 
page 79 extracts from it are given. The first begins thus: — 
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take it to be a matter of tbe most certain experience in <1eiilin;T it h 
boys of an amiable infirm diajmsitiou, tliat exactly the treatment tliey 

• receive from you lliey will deserve.” ofi/ce Chuds,p. 22.] 

• Xf)t tlwulliii" on llio ojniiion expressed, which by the words 
“certain " and “exactly” is nanlc far too definilo to fit facts 

*or the kinds inijdicd, I tro on to say that the sinitonco is ill- 
coinposiMl. One of its ilclVcts is verho^ent'^s. The first 
twelve word'^ are ei|iii\ali‘ni to “Kxpciience proves.” If it 
be ^aid ilial the l\\(‘l\e arc nnm- cinj)lialic tlian the two, T 
rcjily that the two arc quite i*niii|iatic cnonj^h foi llio occasion. 
Then the phrases arc .uiMlnn** hut cla'*‘.''ie. The phrase “ I 
take it to he/' ilmu^h cDiunmn ax ii eolln«|uiali^iu, is scarcely 
fft for literary use. Why not “I think it is”/ Instead of 
a direct statement can indirect one may fitly be ado])ted if the 
reader’s thought is thus economized, or if ^al^etv of form is 
needed ; but here an irrelevant idea, “ lakiiiy,” suggested 
instead of tlic relevant idea “ thinking,” lias to be. mentally 
corrected. Nor is the oxjtrefision “ a matter of ” to he approved, 
A word used in many roLations calls uji indefinite thoughts 
that have to bo sliaped by the context ; implying a siisiien- 
sion. Ill tlie vaiious expression, s — “It is a matter of fact,” 
“ that’s a matter of cour.se,” “ wliat’s the matter?” "it 
will cost a matter of £50^’ we see that the woul “matter,” 
divoixed from its primary meaning, arousc.s vaguo ideas which 
the mind has to eke out thus or thus aecording to the adjacent 
words. Now from a good style are excluded all words having 
unsettled connotations ; sa^e where iiidefiuiteness is intended, 
V hieh it is not in this ease. A more serious ol);.?ctioii is that 
the jthiase “ I take it to be,” is incongruous with the ]jhrns<* 
“most ceitain experience”; for the first does not indicate 
positivenesB whereas the second is absolute. We cannot 
^\ith projiriety link a statement implying some doubt with 
a statement implying no doubt. It is absurd for a man out 
in a thunder- .shower to say “I take it this is rain,” or, “I 
think it rains ” ; and it is similarly absurd to join tlie cx-pres- 
sion “ I think ” or its e<xuivalcnt to a statement of a fact said 
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to be “ most certain.” Then, again, why “ most certain” ? In 
careless talk nnion of the two words is common, but in 
writing regarded as speciall}' good we ought not to find a 
word connoting absolutcucss preceded by a word connoting ' 
degree. Finally, and chiefly, comes the objection that tiie ^ 
sentence is of uncertain meaning. To say of the boys indi- 
cated " that exactly the treatment they 'receive from you 
they will deserve,” is to say that if you treat them mildly 
they will deserve, mild treatment, and that if you treat them 
harshly they will deserve harsh treatment. Surely this can- 
not be meant 1 In any case, however, the sentence has the 
fatal defect that it leaves the reader in doubt. 


Another example is furnished by the apostle of culture, 
Mr. Matthew Arnold. On the page of T/ie Academy pre- 
ceding that from which I have just quoted, there is a 
laudatory essay on him, under the title “ Koputations Ec- 
considered,” In it is reproduced one of liis sentences with 
this introduction: — "His own judgment was perpetually 
guided by the principles laid down in a famouE. possage 
beginning : — 

‘There can be no mora useful help for discovering what poetry 
belongp to the class ,of the truly excellent, and can thei’efore do ns mokt 
good, than to have always in one’s mind lines and expressions of the 
great masters, and to applj' them as a touchstone to other poetry.’ ” 
[Eetays in CHticism, 2nd aer. p. 16.] 

My first remark is that the phrase “ useful help ” conceals a 
pleonasm. A help is defined as a thing which aids or assisus 
and a thing which does that is a useful thing; so that a 
“useful help” is a useful useful thing. Instead of “no 
more useful help" he should have written “ no better help.” 
We come next to the clause — " what poetry belong to the 
class of the truly excellent.” Why all these words ? What- 
ever belongs to the class of the truly excellent is necessarily 
truly excellent. Why then speak of the class ? The phrase 
should be: — "what poetry is truly excellent.”' Then, again, 
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the clause “ to apply them as a touchstone ” is, to say th^ 
least, awkwaid. Surel}’ it should l>e *'to apply them ae 
toiielistoiies.” Once more, what is the use of the final words 
“ to other poetry ” ? The first part of the sentence has 
already implied that “otl»er poetry ” is the thing to be tested. 
J Fence, leaving out intermediate clauses, the statement is 
thut^for discovering wliat poetry is " truly excellent” certain 
tests .sliould l>o api»licd “to other i)oetry ”I To convey the 
iiilciided meaning the scritence should have run: — There can 
be no better helps for discovering what iiootry is truly excel- 
lent, aii<I can therefore do us most good, than lines and ex- 
l)rcssii>ns of the great mastcis kept always in mind and 
applied as louchstom‘.s. ( )r otherw ise : — There is no better 
wiy of discovering what jaiolry is tiuly excellent, and can 
Ihen'lbic do us iiKist good, than to keep always in mind lines 
and exi»res^ioiis of ibo gretit masters and apply them as 
toucJisidnes- Thirteen words are saved and the meaning 
deliiiilcly cxi)ressed. 

In defence it will perliap?* be said that these faulty sen- 
tences have been jacked out and are cxcei)tional. This is 
untrue. -\s the references imply, they Ila^e not been sought 
for. The (iUoiali*>ns fnun ilr. ralgravc .are respectively the 
first sentence of liis yiieface to The Gulden Treasury and the 
lirsr sentences of the n(»xL three par.igrajdis; and beyond 
reading that jaefaee I have lead absoliitcdy nothing of his. 
.The qn(»talioii fnaii Mr. Fronde is the opening sentence of 
ceiraiii passtiuos given by liis admiring reviewer. And the 
.sample of Mr. ^MattJicw Ai-nold's willing which I have 
iinulyrcd is the only iirose seiiunce bis eulogist reproduces. 
A faiv iiifeieiice is that sciiicnccs similarly faulty are com- 
in« n ill tlie woi-ks of these three authors. 
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Let it not be supposed that styles free from sncli dcffili 
as 1 have jioiiilod out, are therefore to be classed as ■iunl 
styles. I am far from saying or implying this. Other li.iit • 
must be posses.sed — aptness of words, vaiiety of form, Irfsh- 
ness of metaphor, euphony- — traits which, as I know to my 
regret, innate faculty alone can achieve. My position is that 
a style cannot be redeemed by any oi all of those traits if 
its sentences are incoherent, or cont-aiu snpcrflitities and 
duplications of meaning. Avoidance of defects of construc- 
tion is a primary requisite ; and praise cannot bo given to a 
culture which, promising to insure a good style, does not 
insure its first clement. 

It seems strange that the cun'ent a imoi'i conclusion 
respecting the effects produced by the study of languages 
and by familiarity with good models, is not verified ajmterion. 
The absence of verification emphasizes the French saying, 
" The Style is the Man.” 

A personal experience has strengthened my belief in this 
saying. More than half-a-centuiy ago some incident rais-dl 
in me the inquiry why certain words and collocations of 
words are more effective than others, Up to that time I had 
paid not the least attention to style. But the problem then 
presented led me to consider it from a psychological point of 
view. Glances into works on the subject yielded but little 
insight ; the maxims I met with were purely empirical. The 
result was an investigation which ended in the composition 
of an essay on “Force of Expression” — an essay which w'as 
refused by the editor of a long-since deceased periodical. 
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Fraaer^st Ten years later this ossay, somewhat 

improved, was published in The WestminnUr llcvkvj under 
the title “ The Philosophy of Style ” : the editor's title, not 
mine. One of the conclusions set forth, along with the, 
.reasons supporting it, was that words of Anglo-Saxon origin 
(I use the name spite of Mr. Freeman, since to call them 
“ English ” words woi\ld here cause confusion) are more 
effective than words of Latin origin. Now this belief, com- 
mon amoifg otliers and streiigtlicned in me on finding it 
justified by a general principle, ought to have been specially 
operative on my style. But recently, when revising First 
Principles, I was struck by the fact th«‘it it has not been at 
all operative : the language used in tliat work is markedly 
latinized. Of course, dealing largely as the work does with 
abstract and general ideas, lack of Anglo-Saxon words ex- 
pressing them, necessitated adoj)tion of words derived from 
Latin and (ircidc. But I found many places where words of 
home-origin might have been used instead of words of foreign 
origin. It was clear that the cunxjut maxim, verified though 
it was hy iny own investigation, had in very small measure 
influenced me ulieii WTiting. 

And this comparative absence of influence is explicable 
enough now that I remember Ijow little 1 have been giuded 
by other conclusions set 'forth in the essay named — conclu- 
sions whicli I hold still, as strongly as when they were drawn. 
They have never been inesent to me when writing. From 
moment to moiiiciit such words and forms of expression ixs 
liabit had made natural to me, were used without thought 
of their confoimity or iioncoiiforinity to tlie principles I had 
espoused. Occasionally, indeed, when revising a manusciipt 
i)Y a jiroof, one of these piiiiciples has been recalled and has 
♦lictaled the substitution of a word, or the search for a brief 
plira-e to replace a long one. But the effect has been cx- 
iremcly small. The general traits of my style have remained 
unchanged, notwithstanding my wish to change some of them. 
There is substantial truth in the French snyiiig. Varying it 
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somewhat, we may say-^style is organic. Doubtless organi- 
zation may be modified, but the function like the structure 
' retains its fundamental characters. 

After reading the above paragraplis the reader will be 
astonished when I say that I have never studied style. Ho 
will think the assertion flatly contradicts much that I have 
just written. Nevertheless the statement is true in its hroud 
sense. The essay mentioned, on “ Force of Expression,” which 
had its origin in a psychological query, of coarse covered 
but a small part of the subject. Though when publisliol il.s 
title w'as changed, at the editor’s instigation, to *' The 
Fhilosophy of Style,” the substance remained the aaiiio; 
and 1 was presently blamed by him because it contained as 
be said only the backbone of the subject.” As was ihus 
implied, the pssay ignores those traits of style which give 
quality, distinction, or colour; and having set fortli the 
psychological conclusions at wdiicli I had arrived, I thought 
nothing about such traits. It never occuried to me either 
before or since to take any author as a model. Indeed the 
thought of moulding my style upon the .style of any one else 
is utterly iucongruous with my eonstitutioiial disi’cgard of 
authority. Nor have I at any time e.\amined the wiiting 
of this or that autlior with the view of observing its peculi- 
arilies. Any criticisms I have passed, any opinions 1 have 
formed, have been entirely incidental. Defects such ns tlioso 
above instanced have indeed often drawn my attentiDii — 
attention which is kept ever awake by criticism of my 
own writing ; but beyoud remarking such defects in paS'ing, 
my observation of* style has been limited to recognitibu of cuu- 
spicuous tniits which I like or dislike. I have been repelled 
by the ponderous, involved structure of Milton’s pn).se; 
while, on the other hand, I have always been attracted by tlie 
finished naturalness of 'Thackeray. And from the aitplause 
of Buskin’s style I have dissented on the ground tliat it is 
too self-conscious — implies too much thouj^t of effect. In 
literary ait, as in the art of the aichitect, the paintei', the 
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musician, signs that the artist is thinking of his own a.chicvi>- 
ment more than of his subject always offend me. 

Here, perhajjs, I may fitly say of ray own .style lliul 
the beginning it has Ikscu unpremeditated. The thought of 
style considered as an end in itself, has rundv if over Iieen 

» 'I 

■present: the sole jnirpose being to e.\])ress ide«ts as clearly u" 
possible and, when the ocea>>ion called for it, with as niueh 
Jorce ns might he. Let iiu‘a<ld tliat some (lifibrence lias been 
made by the jn-ictice of dictation. Up to 1860 my hoiik* 
and n'viett-iirticli's were written. Sinei* then they huM* 
oil buoii dictated. There i^ a prevailing belief that diclaliun 
is apt to cause ditt'useness, and I think the belief is well 
founded. It was once remarked to me by two good judges 
— the Leweses — that the style of SocM Statics is better than 
the style of my later works, and, assuming this opinion to be 
true, the contrast may 1 think be ascribed to the deteriorat- 
ing effect of dictation. A recent experience strengthens me 
in this conclusion.- When finally revising First Principles, 
r, which was dictated, the cutting out of superfluous words, 
y clauses, sentences, and sometimes paragraphs, had the effect 
of abridging the work by fifty pages— about oiie-teiith. 



MEYEnBEER. 


An ill nitration of that rhythm of opinion comiiit'iiii il upon 
some pnges bivck, is furnished hy the rcputatinn of -Movei-- 
beer — oiiw! so great, now so small. Ati one time Lis/.t 
maintained that he stood head and slnuiMers above the rest: 

“ the rest" no doubt meaning composers then living; while 
Heine wrote — “ I?y tins work [Leu Hiiiiiivnot>i\ ]Meyci'be(‘r 
luis on, never again to lose, his cilizenshij* in the eternal 
city of line minds, in the .Tcrusalcm of celestial ait” At 
present his name is scarcely heard. Ln llKijiienuis is occa- 
sionally performed ; but among those musically educated I 
have found none ulio knew anything of Ins musie, and some 
M’ho hardly knew his name. Tlicie seems no escape fioiu 
lhi.s violent action and reaction, and when men have been 
raised too higli llu'V mu.si pay the ]»omilty of l.illing too low. 
Hut the judicially minded may, in the way already indicated, 
discount prevailing opinions and form reasonable estimates. 
'When one oiiec so higlily landed eoincs to bo neglected and 
s])C'kcu of contemptuously, we may be sure tliat tlie uiide-r- 
estiiuate eri’s as did tlio over-estimate, and from the pa.s.dng 
]»hase of uiidcr-estiniation ini^’^ ju'lge ajiproximately where 
the tree ])laeo lies. Thus judg’d, Meyerbeer should iinques- 
lioiittbly stand much higher than at ]>reseiit. 

He is characterized as “ theatiieal,” with the tacit impli- 
cation that he produces his effects hy display and noise. 
Was my Iviiowlcdge of liis music deiii'ed only from hear- 
ing his operas fifty i cars ago, this charge, made by those 
whom the ])rcvailing fashion has carried away, might have 
inllucnced me ; but my opinion is largely based upon famUi- 
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arity witli Iiis mu!»ic as arranged for tlio piaim, in which llu^ 
theatrical element is not present. lieing thus enabled to 
0 judge, I am not afraid to say that the opinion ox]>resseil by 
Liszt was much nearer to the mark than is the current 
opinion. Among faults alleged against liim one is that he 
Js given to arpeggios and scale-passages. Now compositions 
which, instead of musical thoughts, give us combinations of 
notes implying no thoughts, always oUeiid me, and hence I 
was surprised at this assertion. Scale-passages especially 
annoy me: -’u. -ting that the composer, “gravelled for 
lack of matter,” runs upstairs to find an idea, and lieing 
disappointed conics down again. Wishing to see wliether 
arpeggios and scale-passages are really more frequent in 
^leycibecr lIiiiii in others, I requested a Imly-piaiiist who is 
ui?h me to count the iiumhcr of them in the 20 pages 
ot three, of liis <j]>cras, and in throe of Moziut’s operas. The 
Jesuits ucre llicsc: — 


Jiohnto il Ditivolo^ 2."* si }de-])5issagos, 20 aipeggloa. 

/.t* Proplute^ is „ 41 „ 

15 „ 22 

making oSf . the one and 8:» of llu' other. In coutiast with 
these then-, were in Mozart’s — 

? Juan, GO bcak*-j)assngi‘s, :U j)c^j^io3. 


^^.uhcrjfotr, .57 „ 10 „ 

(ft Fajaro^ 5o „ 50 ,, 

makiiiA a total of ITo scale-pjissages and 77 arpeggios So 
that ^equal sj)accs Meyorheer lias ir>l of these nieelianical 
snc^.J5ions and Mozart 253. Thus brought to ^he test of 
jcrs the charge is elFectually disposed of : the “ classical ” 
cor poser IVIozart being in a far grcatei degree ojieii to it. 
ilicn there is tlie complftint, partly coincident w'iLh the 
it, that- his ideas are comnionidace. This, too, surprised 
//Ae when I met with it, for I am iniiiatient of hackneyed 
f^nusical ideas. Sometimes, indeed, to test a composers 
originality, 1 ha\c, wdiile listening, observed whetlier I could 
often anticipate, or partially aiiticiiiatc, the phrases that wxre 
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cotnic^, OT sotuethiog like them, and when I could, liave dis* 
counted my estinmte of him. But in this cose, as in the 
pj^ceding one, the comparison with Mozart, instead of 
proving, disproves the allegation. When having pluyed to 
me Mozart’s Sonatas I find myself exclaiming “ Stop ’’ or 
“Skip”: the result being that not more tlian one-thml (if* 
the movements are marked as worth playing: my feeling 
respecting the others being that they consist of familiar 
figures strung together in a new order. When lisu-ning to 
Meyerbeer’s operas asjinanged for the piano, this impression 
is not produced. Even in parts which are merely accom- 
paniments to stage-action, though there may be little of 
interest, there is generally much that is fresh — very feiv 
hackneyed phrases. 

But my chief reason for ranking Meyerbeer high is that he 
combines, better than any composer I have heard, the two 
requisite elements in fine music — dramatic expression and 
melody. In the scene between Baoul and Valentine in Zes 
Hugiiaiots, he succeeds in doing that which Wagner tries to 
do and, as I think, without success. Notwithstanding all 
that has been said against him, I shall continue to applaud 
Meyerbeer until there is shown to me some work in which 
truth of expresshm an<l melodic quality are better united 
than they are in “ llobert, toi que j’aime.” 

Of course I do not commit myself to any opinion respect- 
ing Meyerbeer’s instrumental pieces, of which, indeed, I 
know nothing. I speak only of his operas. My purpose 
has been to point out that the rhythm of his reputation has 
at jiresent reached the extreme of under-estimation, from 
which there is likely to come a reaction carrying it back 
part way towards the extreme of over-estimation, onco 
marked And my defence is based on the ' dramatic 
character of his music — ^his success in expressing passion 
without sacrificing beauty of form. 
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Criticisms ou the lives uf onr ii(‘i>>lil>iMirs ure almndiint 

enonjrh, and xiiue (it them turn upun tlie lack of ]>roporti()U 

ilidir lives sliuw— now nndiu'ili voiinn to business, now want 

of useful (iccuiijit ill)), n<)w idi-:or]iiiiin in a favourite pursuit, 

ajid so on. lint while tlie art of living is thus recognized us 

a suliject which concerns every one, there is no deliberate- 

study of it : hapliazard thoughts occupy the place of rational 

conclusions. None ti-y to .estimate the relative \aluea of* 

ends — how much energy may fitly be expended in achieving 

this class of satisfactions, and how much in achieving that 

class. Choice is made without any pre-conception of the 

need for giving each kind of mental or bodily activity its 

share, and only its share, in the aggregate activity. The 

Fe.<nlt is that all lives are more or less distorted — usually 

vorv much distorted. 

% 

I'liis general remark is preliminary to .a special remark. 
There is one pursuit wliich nearly all suppose may be carried 
on without limit — the pursuit of beauty; or ratlier, the 
pui^uit of prettiuoss. Women particularly, by tlie daily 
(‘xpi'nditure of their time, inijily the belief that the cliief 
bii.siness of life is to jdease' the eye. From the American 
ladv whose idea seems to be — ^Alen must work that women 
may dress, down to the British kitchen-maid, whose pleasure 
during the week is in the thought of vying with her mistress 
on Sunday, the ambition which goes before all others is to 
satisfy the sesthetic want ; or rather, to phtain the admiration 
which is a concomitant, or expected concomitant. 

For referring to these familiar facts the excuse hcie made 

6—2 
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is that the}' arc parts of iimch larger facts. Originating as 
do these feelings concerned with visible beanty in the desire 
fqf sex-admiration, and associated as they become with n 
desire for admiration in general, their influence pentodes all 
actions. A motive which prompts the sacrifices shown u<; 
by the cramped feet of the Chinese women and the strangled 
waists of their European sisters, necessarily forms a domi- 
nant clement in consciousness at large, and necessarily affect s 
daily life in innumerable ways. Given the implied meiil.'d 
attitude, and the question — “ How will it look ? ” is certain to 
be a question that peipetually comes to the front. If e\cu 
bones arc bent in the effort to obtain admiration, it is ine\ li- 
able that there will be a moulding of conduct in all ways 
with the like aim. Appearance will tend ever to boconip a 
primary end and use a secondary end ; as with the savage 
who struts about in a mnntlo in fine weather but takes it 
off when it rains. 

As already said, it is not these immediate results but the 
remoter results to which attention needs directing. I do not 
refer only to such remoter results as the injuries to health 
caused by making dress a thing to look pretty in rather than 
a thing to he warm in — dress which, sufficient ui. one part 
•of the day, at .snotlier jiart leaves wide surfaces hare ; hut I 
refer to tlie ways in which this making of appearance an end 
supreme over other ends, affects the house at large and the 
• course of domestic affairs. The cottage- wife wliose small 
window is so choked with flowers that little light comes in, 
is not lilccly to understand the consequent evils if they arc* 
pointed out ; but the lady to whom you explain that light 
IS au important factor in the maintenance of health — so 
important that patients on the southern side of a hospital 
recover faster than those on the northern side— %nd that 
therefore the silting in darkened rooms is detrimental, proves 
no more amenable to reasoning. The welfare of the ca]q>et 
is an end she thinks more important than extra health to 
her family. That the polished floor, bordering the caipct. 
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often causes iiiiscliicfs — bruises, sprains, dislocations — uiid 
that even wlien no such mischiefs ivsult thcio is tlio iter- 
pptunl fear whicli prompts careful stepping, are nut icasons 
biiflicieiit to countcrlHilnnco in her mind the reason that tlu‘ 
polished floor looks well. ^Vith tlie fiirnitiir(‘, too, it is the 
same. The choice has ohsiously Ix'en <h'tcriuincd mainly by 
the thought of appi'ardnce and very little by the thought of 
comfort. Here in the bay-window is a scat having its suiface 
cut out into flowers in high relief ; and all anniiid arc the 
cliairs, some of tiio fashionable type, some archaic in fonn, 
and others liaving i>rctty csirvcd patteni.s, but nearly all 
unpleasant to sit in — anli-cjiller chairs they might be named. 

*So with the numerous pretty things, or things supposed to 
be* pretty, wdiich burden the tables, the minor pieces of 
furniture, the brockets, and so on, including such absurdities 
as paper-knives w'itli fret-work handles. The pleasure 
derived from them, whether by owner or guest, is practically 
nominal: there is little beyond the consciousness that there are 
pretty things all about. Meanwhile, leaving out the question 
of original cost, they are, in their multitude, constant sources 
of vexation. Tire doings of careless housemaids entail dis- 
turbances of teni])er which form a large set-off to any 
gratifications yielded. Not. only, to carry out Bacon's con- 
c(i]ili()n, does a man who marries give hostages to fortnrre, 
hut also he who accumulates objects of value; for each 
airords occasions for Fortune’s malice. 

.Vml then, after all, this too-eager pursuit of (esthetic 
s.ili?ractious defeats itself. B^juuty is not attained by filling 
a room with beautiful things. The total effect of a roonr so 
Itlh'il is destroyed by the separate effects of its contents. 
Those distract attention from one another, and in their totality 
ili.'.tinct altentioir from the room. You may have an artistic 
iirterior or you may have a museum, but you cannot have 
Ixith. It is with the domestic artist as with artists at 
largo — painters, architects, and others — the usual error lies 
in excess prompted by undue desire for admiration. And 
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her^' indeed, we come upon tLe further fault implied by this 
absorbing pursuit of eesthetic ends : there is a betrayal of a 
moral attitude of an iuferior kind. ISageniess for applause 
•when made conspicuous, lowers in the minds of ntherd tho 
•estimate of one who shows it. And veiy' often it is manifest 
that this eagerness is the predominant motive. Illustrations 
'meet us everywhere. Over-ornamented rooms are even more 
numerous than over-dressed womeiL 

I>ut returning from this digressive criticism, I will add 
only that the way in which th<i {ostlietic end is made to 
dominate over other eud.-> of more iniixu’tanct', miglit he 
illustrated at length from the diniiig-tabic : bi-giiining with 
the choice of a cook not for her onlinary skill but for her 
ability to make pretty dishes; pi-sing on to the. aefpiiroi..ent 
of a taste foriinperfectly-cooked vegetable's, bceau-se Milliciciit 
cooking would destroy their bright green (I slate Jaets'): and 
in various ways showing how palutabbuicss and digestibility 
are sacrificed to a trivial and transitory aehievemenl of 
good appearance. But enfurciMnent of the tlie-is lias been 
carried far enough. Tlie gt-iur.d propoMtioii that there is no 
due proportioning of tliij various ends of life, has been 
exemi>litied in the more spe,cial proi>(j.nilori that the msthetic 
ends occupy far too large an area of conseiousnesp. 

Bj' all means let people have nvoiinJ a few beautiful things 
on which the eyes may dwell with pleasure day after day; 
but let not life be distorted by the distracting of utlenlion 
from essentials. Here are ]»arents who.se. duty it is to fit 
children for carrying on life, Jjut who, guido<I by inei-e tradi- 
tion or not even that, have Ite&towtHl scarcely a thought on 
education rationally considered. Hero arc people reipiircd 
to t^e part in the direction of suci.d allairs by their 
votes, who are still guided by the crudest snpeietitious — 
“ good-for-trade " fallacies and the like — who never dream of 
fitting themselves for their functions as citizens. And on 
all sides are those who ignore the natural world around, 
animate and inanimate, the understanding of which in its 
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essential principles concerns alike the right Conduct of lift* 
and the conception of human existence. Mean\yhile end- 
less care and thought are daily bestowed on a multiplicity 
of things which are expected to bring admiration ; though, 
whether tilings worn or things displayed as omaments, they 
as often as nut do the reverse. * 



PATPilOTISM. 

WePiE any one to call me dishonest or untruthful lie would 
toucli me to the quick. Were he to say that I am unpatriotic, 
he would leave me unmoved. “ What, then, have you no 
love of country ? ” That is a question not to be answered in 
a breath. 

The early abolition of serfdom in Enj^daiid, the early 
growth of relatively-froe institutions, and the greater recog- 
nition of popular claims after the decay of feudalism had 
divorced the masses from the soil, were traits of English lifo 
which may bo looked back upon with pride. When it was 
decided that any slave who set foot in England became free ; 
when the importation of slaves into the Colonies was stepped ; 
when twenty millions were paid for the emancipation of 
slaves in the West Indies ; and when, however unadvisedly,, 
a fleet w’as maintained to stop the slave-trade ; our country- 
men did things worthy to be idmirod. And 'when England 
gave a home to political refugees and took up the causes of 
small states struggling for freedom, it again exhibited iiolde 
traits which excite aflection. But there are traits, unhappily 
of late more frequently displayed, wliicli do the reverse. 
Contemplation of the acts by wliich England lias acquired 
over eighty possessions — settlements, colonics, prote^;torates, 
&c. — does not arouse feelings of satisfaction. The transitions 
from missionaries to resident agents, then to officials having 
armed forces, then to punishments of those who resist their 
rule, ending in so-called “ pacification ” — these processes of 
annexation, now gradual and now sudden, as that of the new 
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Indian ]>mvincc and that of Barotziland, wIik-Ii was dcclanMl 
a Iiriti»li cohuiv with no mom i‘C;:iird lor tho wills <»r tin' 
inliabiliiiLi: p(‘oplo than for tliose of tlio inhahiting boasts — 
do not o\c*itii syinpaUiy with ihoir perpetrators. I-ov«' «»F 
country is nut fosteied in me on reiiieiuberiug that when, 
after oar rriine Minister had declared that we were bound 
in lioiionr to the KheUivo to reconquer the Soudan, w'e, 
after the re-conqucst, forthwith began to administer it in 
the name of the Queen and the Khedive — practically 
annexing it ; nor when, after promising through the mouths 
of two Colonial Ministers not to interfere in the internal 
affairs of the Transvaal, we proceeded to insist on certain 
erectoral ariangeinonts, and made resistance the excuse for 
a desolating w*ar.* Kor docs the national character shown 
by a popular ovation to a leader of filibusters, or by the 
accoidiiig of a University honour to an arch-conspiriitor, or 
by the uproarious apidause with wdneh undergraduates 
greeted one wdio sneered at the '' unctuous rectitude ” of 
those who opposed his plans of aggression, appear to me 
lovable. If bceaiiso my love of country does nob survive 
these and many other ad^erse experiences I am called un- 
patriotic — well, T am content lo be so called. 

To me the cry — " Our country, right or w'rong ! ” seems 
detestable. Ly association with love of country the senti- 
ment it expresses gains a certain justification. JJo but pull 
off the cloak, however, and the contained sentiment is seen 
to be of the low’cst. Let us observe the alternative cases. 

Suppose our country is in the right — su])p()so it is resist- 
ing invasion, 'riicii the idea and feeling embodicMi in the 
cry are righteous. It may be eneclively contended that 
self-defeiico is not only justified but is a duty. Now suj>- 
posc, contrariwise, that onr country is the aggressor — has 

• We conlinuo lo hear repeated the transporeni excuse tliat (he Bod's 
onninenced the wtir. In the fnr wot of tho U.S , 'suliero every man carries 
liis life 111 his h:ind and the usages of fighting are well understood, it is lield 
that he is the nirgicssur who flrst moves his hand toviards his weapon. The 
appl cation is ob\ ious. 
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taken porewsion of (ttJiers' territory, or is forcing ly arms 
certain coniinnditioj on a iiiilion whiuli does not want them, 
or is backing ii]i some of its agents in “ punishing ’’ those 
who have retaliated. Snpppse it is doing something which, 
by tlie liypothesis, is admitted to be wrong. What is then 
the implication of the cry ? The right is on the side' of 
those who oppose us ; the wrong is on our side. How in 
that case is to be expressed the so-called patriotic wish ? 
Evidently the words must stand — “Down with the right, 
up with the wrong ! ” Now in other relations this combina- 
tion of aims implies the acme of wickedness. In the minds 
of past men there existed, and there still exists in many 
minds, a belief in a personalized principle of evdl— a lleing 
going up and down in the world everywhere fighting agahist 
the good and helping the bad to triumph. Can there be 
more briefly expressed the aim of that Being than in the 
•words — “ Up with the wrong and down with the right ” ? Do 
the so-called patriots like the endorsement ? 

Some years ago I gave expression to my own feeling — 
anti-patriotic feeling, it will doubtless be called — in a some- 
what stai’tliug way. It was at the time of the second Afghan 
war, when, in pursuance of what were tliought to be “ our 
interests,” we were invading Afghanistan. News had come 
that some of our troops were in danger. At the Athenaaum 
Club a well-known military num — then a captain but now a 
general — drew my attention to a telegram containing this 
news, and read it to me iu a manner implying the belief that 
I should sh.'ire his anxiety. I a.?tounded him by replying — 
“ AVhen men hire tliemselvos out to shoot other men to order, 
asking nothing about tlie justice of their cause, I don’t care 
if they are shot themselves.” 

I foresee the exclamation which will be called forth. Such 
a principle, it will be said, if accepted, would make an army 
impossible and a government powerless. It would never do 
to have each soldier use his judgment about the purpose fur 
which a battle is waged. Military organization would be 
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paralyzed and our country would be a ju-oy to the tii-'t 
invader. 

Xot so fast, is tlic rf']il\. For Oiie war an aruiy woiilil 
.reiuaiu just as uvailahlo now — a war of national ilel'eiice 
In such a war ev(>ry soldier would he cnn'«‘cious of the justice 
of Ins cause. Ho wouhl not ho eneagod in dealing death 
among men about whose doings, good or ill, he knew nothing, 
but among men who were manifest transgressors against 
himself abd his compatriots. Only aggressive war would be 
negatived, not defensive war. 

Of course it may be said, and said truly, that if there is 
no aggressive war there can be no defensive war. It is clear, 
^■lowever, that one nation may limit itself to defensive war 
wlien other nations do not. So that the principle remains 
operative. 

But those whose cry is— “ Our country, right or wrong ! ” 
and who would add to our eighty-odd possessions others to 
be similarly obtained, will contemplate with disgust siudi a 
restriction upon military action. To them no folly seems 
greater than that of practising on Monday the principles 
they profess on Sunday. 



SOME LIGHT OX T7SE-IXIIEKITAXCE. 

Tjie parable of llie mote ami tl>e beam lias api)lications in 
the ’sphere of science as in other splieres. One stiikiii}' 
instance of its ajitness is furnisheil by the controversy 
between tlie neo-Darwinians and the neo-Laniarckians — to 
use, for the nonce, two inappropriate but convenient name's: 
(Contending for the suflicieiicy of natural selection, those yf 
tlie Weisinann school say to their antagonists — Wliore are 
lour facts ? (deliberately ignoring, by the way, sundry facts 
that arc assignable). To these the rejoinder made hy the 
believer in usc-iiilieiitaiice may htly be — AVJicre are }jovr 
facts ? If the one insists iiiioii inductive proof the other 
may also do this, and there is no inductive proof wluilcver 
of natural selection. Of the ellecls of aititicijil selection the 
evidence is overwlielmjug, but of the effects of nal aral scle(*- 
tioii none is fortliconiing. Naiiirc cannot select as a breeder 
does with a view to increasing some one trait, Imt can seh'ct 
only those individuals wliich, by the aggregate of tlieir traits, 
are the best fitted for living. Until the production of one 
species by natural selection is shown, there is not even the 
beginning of inductive proof. On tJie other hand inductive 
proof of the useonlieiitauce doctiine is not wholly wanting. 
Yet, perpetually, the neo-Darw'inians say to the iieo-Lainaick- 
ians — Where are your facts ? 

The controversy yields a further illustration of tlie way in 
which men wiio see clearly the defects in tlieir opponents' 
hypotheses cannot see the like defects in tlieir own hypo- 
theses. The doctiine of use-inheritance is rejected because 
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of inability to “conceive any means ” by wliicli a modi lien- 
tion produced in an organ, can produce a correlated modifica- 
tion ill the germ of a descendant. Yet the alternative hypo- 
thesis is accepted nothwithstanding a kindred inability which 
is certainly not less and may be held much greater. If 
► Weismann’s view is true, such a structure as a peacock's tail- 
feather implies over 300,000 determinants. Mutiply that by 
the number of such feathers and add tliose of the body- 
feathers, as well as those of all the parts of all the organa, 
and then imagine the number of determinants which must be 
contained in the microscopic sperm-cell. Further, imagine 
that in the course of the developmental transformations, 
<;acli deteiiiiinant find.s its way to tlie ])lmic whore it is 
wanted! Surely to “conceive any means'* by which these 
recpiiremeiits may be fulfilled, is not a sniiller ditliculty if it 
is not a greater. 

Thus far I have dealt with preliininaiit^s needful for under- 
standing that wliicli is now to follow. Nature presents us 
with ceitaiii phenomena showing conclusively that structural 
processes may be effected by some j)lay ot unseen agencies ; 
though the mode in which they can be effected is incon- 
ceivable. Two instances near akin will sufHco. 

The beauty of sno\Y-cvyBtQ,ls has lilled many with dcliglit, 
but few’ have speculated about the strange facts implied by 
their forms. Though infinitely varied, they are all of hexa- 
gonal tyi )0 in the arrangements of their i)arts, and they arc 
absolutely symmetrical. If one of the rays bears at a ceiiain 
*S])ot a projection on one side there is a coriesj)oiiiling eipnd 
projection on the other side ; and on every ray throughout tlu‘ 
aggregate there are identical pairs of ap}>cn(Iiiges. If in one 
place there is a complex appendage there are like coinj^lex 
appendages at all of the answering places. How is this 
symmetry achieved ? We have no alternative but to suppose 
tliat as the sno\.' -crystal descends quietly through the upper 
air charged wdth w’ateiy vapour, accretion of a molecule of 
water at one point is instantly followed by accretions at all 
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the corresponding points, and that this is cilhcted by tlie 
coercive agency of the entire aggregate. Polar forces are 
said to constitute the t^ency ; lait of these forces we know 
nothing. The molecular actions by which these beautiful 
structures are built up are incunccivuhle. 

Contemplate now a more wouilerful plicnonienoii of the 
same order. Every one has from lime to time obscr\cii on 
a bedi-oom window after a shaip frost, a lilm of crystallized 
water covering the insides of the panes, and every one has 
admired the foliaceous forms assumed : few, however, paus- 
ing to think how such forms can oiiginate. In Nature for 
Febmaiy 7, 1901, Prof. T. G. Bouncy gives a striking 
account of such structures produced not on a window buu 
on a pavement. 

“Tliey form divergent groups, like the sticks of a partly opened 
fan . . . groups, often half a yard in diameter, composed of frond- 
hke radiating tufts, made up of thin stems or acicular wystals (often 
some four inches long and about the thickness of <i bodkin) beautifully 
curved : this almost invariable bending of the ‘ blades’ being the most 
marked characteristic. They resemble very delicate seaweeds, dried 
and displayed on a card as an uruameutal group.” 

On considering the actions produciug these an'Piigements, 
ue arc obliged to conclude that the ciystallization goes on 
in each part under the control of all other parts. If the 
union of water-molecules into crystals took place at every 
point independently, or under local iutluences only, there 
could not be that subordination of the details to the whole 
which produces the symmetrical froud-liko structure. We 
must assume that while forming, the entire aggregate of 
crystals coerces the molecules in each place, while these in 
tlieir turn join the rest in coercing those in every other 
place. On the one hand it is impossible to deny thus 
orderly subordination of parts to the wliole, and the reactive 
inlluence on the whole exercised by eacli part ; and yet, on 
tlie other hand, we cannot “ conceive any means ” by whk h 
these marvellous structural processes are effected. Tlie 
thing is done but it is impossible to imagine how it is donet 
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The bearing of these cases upon the dqotrine of use-iiihri i- 
iance is obvious. We are shown that impossible though it 
aiay be to conceive how any structural modification in oiui 
Dart of an organism can affect the sperm-cells or gcrm-cells 
.n such way as to give their product a proclivity towards a 
ioiTesponding structure, yet it is not unreasonable to suppose 
:hat they are thus affected. That the ploy of forces by whicli 
such a relation is established is unimaginable, is, as we here 
5ee, no reason for asseiting that there does not exist such a 
play of forces. 

And, indeed, when we call to mind those advances in 
molecular physics and the physics of the ether which have 
■iflmensely exalted our ideas of the processes everywhere 
^oi«g on, we may perceive that the hypothesis of use- 
■nheritarice is not at all incongruous with known facts. Now 
that by electric waves signals are made without wires a 
bhousand miles awny ; now that Ildntgcn rays are shown to 
penetrate various substances opaque to light ; now that 
Prom uranium and other bodies are found to emanate 
special classes of rays which are able temporarily to endow 
other kinds of matter with like powers of radio-activity ; 
now when we arc shown that besides that agitation of inole- 
Dules constituting heat, the molecules of solid substances give 
and receive other orders of oscillations ; we may suspect that 
the molecular iiiliueiices permeating living bodies transcend 
Dur conceptions. It is probable that each group of specially- 
arranged molecules composing the constitutional unit of an 
organism, is a centre from which there radiate the undula- 
bions produced by each of its multitudinous components ; and 
that such undulations, diffused throughout the organism, 
affect the corresponding components of other such units : 
bending to* produce like oscillations and congruous structures. 
We may infer that there ever goes on a process like that 
above implied, under which the entire aggregate coerces into 
harmonious forms all the minute molecular aggregates com- 
posing it, while each of these has its share in modifying the 
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rest ; an»l tliat thus any local change of structure becomes a 
cause of change in all the constitutional units, and, among 
others, those contained in sperm-cells and germ-cells. More- 
over if, as elsewhere suggested {Biology, §§ 54t?, 97 /), there is 
a circulation of protoplasm, this universal assimilation of 
characters must be greatly facilitated. Be this as it. may, how-' 
ever, the remarkable phenomena above described make it clear 
that inability to “conceive any means” by wdiich acquired 
characters impress themselves on the reproductive elements, 
is no adequate reason for assuming that they cannot do this. 

liCt me add that much move simply, and still more con- 
clusively, may this ohjcctioii raised by the neo-Darwinists to 
the hyjjothcsis of use-inhcrilance, he disposed of. Iluygheus 
rejected the theory of gravitation. Wliat was his reason ^ 
He said tliat such an attraction as vas implied could not be 
oxi>lained by any principles of mechanics. That is to say, 
he could not “conceive any means” by which the mutual 
influence of tlie attracting bodies could be ellccted. N(‘vcr- 
tlieless the theory of gravitiitioii was established by irre- 
fragable proofs, and lias long l)ccn universally accepted. 

Of course the, foicgning paiagraplis slicnild form a part of 
The rrinriidr,^ of Biolviiy. Bui as, in 1809,1 issued a linally- 
revised etlition of that woik, and s(*e no jn-ohahility that I 
shall ever be able to issue another, I decide to include them 
here. 
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TitePwE is a truth, faiuiliiir to every one, over which I often 
marvel — that trememloiis results fre<iueuLly follow small 
and apparently irrelevant causes. In T/ie Study of Socioloyi/, 
Chapter XIII, I have pointed out that the organic aud super- 
organic sciences illustrate in an eminent degree what 1 there 
called “fructifying causation.” In the }thonninena they 
«10al with, the “ multiplication of ellects,” seen in Evolution 
at large, is transceiideut in di'gree. A disease-germ, getting 
into the hoily, produces complex derangements great and 
.small throughout numerous organs ; ami, if recoveiy takes 
place, sequela’ are often such a.s allect disastrously the re- 
mainder of life. Similarly in a society, such a simple occur- 
rence as the discovery of gold brings multitudinous results — 
an inrush of people, growths of towns, new social arrange- 
ments, gambling hells, demoralization, besides much wider 
effects — new businesses, hew lines of trallLc, and the changes 
presently caused throughout the world in the relative values 
of gold and goods. 

The particular instance of this fructifying causation whicli 
T have now in view, dates back to a year or iwo before the 
last General Election. Whether Sir William Harconrt is a 
total abstainer, or whether he was jirompted by the inferable 
delusion that a majority has unlimited right to contiMl the 
acts of individuals, or whether he thought that the support 
of the teetotalers at the forthcoming election would bring 
success, must remain undecided ; but, for whatever reason, 
“ local option ” was made a " plank,” as the Americans say, 
in the Liberal platform. Considered from a tactical point of 
view the step was an amazing one. Daring a year or more 
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before the election, I often commented on the impolicy of 
raising in every beer-house throughout the kingdom, a pro- 
nounced antag(»nism. Not even in towns, and still loss in 
villages, did the mass of the electors care a straw about Home 
llule, which was to he the ostensible chief issue ; but they 
cannl greatly about the threatened interference with the sale' 
of beer. Every urban publican had an interest in do- 
noiiiicing the iiroposed measure, and every rural publican, 
sympathizing witli him, and fearing an extension of the 
interference, joined in the deniincuitions ; while tbo fre- 
quenters of their lioiises, threatened not only with loss of 
tlu'ir beer hub with loss of thtnr places of icsort, were will- 
ing listeners and joinc denouncers. The result, as we ail 
know, was an overwhelming defeat of the ])arty in jio'rei’ 
xind a thrusting of tlieiii aside by tlio oiq>ositiou. Of the 
snultitudLiioiis sequences of all kimls since witnessed, let me 
fust iiulieate the most conspicuous set. 

All ambitious man of despotic leiniier who, in tlie Birming- 
ham municipal government, had leariietl tbo art of subordi- 
nating otiicrs, and had by ability and audacity forced himself 
to tlie front in the central government, became Colonial See- 
retaiy. That his determiiMtion to have his own way was the 
cause of tlie still-])rogre.ssii]g war in South Africa, no one now 
Joiibts. The results to the two repii])lic5 liave been tlie loss 
of many thousands of li*’es, the breaking iij) of iiiultitiidin^ 
ous families, the dostrucLioti of countless homesteads, the 
desolation of the country, the arrest of industrial activities 
and eomjilote sueial disorgiiuizatiun ; while to ourselves the 
results liave been the deaths of some 25,000 soldiers on 
the hattlefieM and in hospitals, as well as the invaliding of 
C0,0U0 others, many of whom will die and others be maimed, 
the immense increase of financial Imrdeiis by taxes and loans, 
the eheckiiig of commercial activity, the kindling of savage 
feelings causing brutal behaviour of mobs, the rousing of 
hatred of us among Continental peoples which will hereafter 
ail'ect iiiternatioual relations, and the utter loss of that 
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chanctor for love of freeilorii ami sympatliy with those who 
strive for it which we before had. Tlieso leading elVeeta 
severally ramify everywhere into unimagiinible complications, 
infinite in number, world-wide in reach, and heterogeiieuiis 
.in their kinds to an inconceivable degree ; and all ui ineiu 
were initiated by a small and utterly irrelevant shibboleth. 
For had there been no thrusting of “ local option ” in the 
faces of electors, a possible defeat of the Liberal party, even 
had it occurred, would not have given the antagonist party 
a majority so ciioriiious as to enable its leaders to do what- 
ever they pleased.* 

^ But, as indicated above, numerous other sets of important 
effects have followed the seemingly irrelevant cause. It is 
to* these effects, and to the inoivil to bii drawn from them, 
that I would more especially <lraw attention Those in power, 
with the support of their overwholniing majority, have, even 
avowedly, legislated in favour of their own class and of the 
classes useful to them. By the IhiiingActs of 180() they 
relieved English and Scotch landowneis to the extent of a 
million and a half; im])osing that burden on other rate- 
payers. „lii 1897 a “dole ” of £800,000 a year was given to 
the “ denominational ” schools, advantaging them in their 
competition with Board Schools and increasing the power of 
the Church. In the slia])e of relief from agricultural rates, 
Ireland, and in considerable part the Irisli landowners, were 
benefited to the extent of £727,000 a year, and equivalent 
extra burdens were uiidertaki'ii by the State, that is, imj)osed 

* In (uldiiiun to the general e\i(leiu*o that chanpe of opiiiion on the ques- 
tion of liome Rule -was not tlie eaiise of the Mulniit {'art y- react ion, there 
vas tlie spoeial evidence furnished by tbo case of Sir William Uarcourt. 
himself. On the occa'^ion of the previous election he had been popular 
with the electors of Derby, but at the election of 1895 he was huileci iroin 
his seat and a Conservatiyc put in his place (a rare thing for Derby, which 
has almost inv^iriably elected Liberals), and then at the recent election 
(1900), wlion the question of local option hud been practically shelved, tins 
Conservative was rejected and replaced by a Liberal. The animus nga'iMt 
Sir William Uarcourt as the exponent of the teetotal crusade, could liardly 
have been more clearly shown. 

7—2 
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on 15ritisli taxpayers. Once more in 1899, by the Clerical 
Tithes Act, ten or eleven thousand incumbents were relieved , 
from half of the rates they had to pay on their tithe-rent 
clicarge, and the comruuiiiiy at large became responsible for 
that amount So that, passing over smaller encroachments^ 
lliose in ollice benefited their friends to the amount of over 
£‘>,000,000, indirectly taken from the pockets of the nation 
at large. Tower given in support of a particular i)oliey was 
used by the ministry to carry out other jiolicies which would 
never liave been approved by tlie electors had they been 
consulted. 

Well, but what are wc to do ? ” will he the qnoatioii asked. 

* All these evils are the results of our system of govern- 
ment, and we must make the best of them. We cannot 
avoid having parties. An obedient majority will necossaiily 
enable its leaders to iln things at variance with the wishes of 
those who ])ut it in power. Only by the abolition of party- 
govcriinient, whicli no one thinks possible, can this mischie- 
vous working out of things be changed.” 

I demur to lliis conclusion. Were every momher of Parlia- 
ment true to his eonvietions — did every one resolve that h© 
would not tell fiilsehoods by his votes — did each cease to 
regard “ party loyalty ” as a virtue, and deciile to give cHbet 
to his unit of opinion, regardless of ministerial interests — 
tlicse over-ridings of tlie national will by a few gentlemen 
in Downing Street would be impossible. 

“ Tiiit such a course would biing governmeiit to a dead- 
lock, ’ Avill be rejoined. “No ministry could continue in 
ollice for a month if it could not count upon a body of 
supporters who Avould vote for its measures whether they 
approved of them or net. Ministry after ministry would bo 
thrown out and public business arrested.” 

Here is one of those not infrequent cases in Avhich men 
discussing some proposed change, assume that while the 
change is made other things remain unchanged; whereas 
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it is always to be assumed that other things will change 
simultaneously. If representatives, or a large proportion 
of them, decided that they would no longer by their votes 
say they believed things WTre good whicli they really 
believed weie bad ; and if, while receiving adequate suijport 
*on certain main issues, the ministry was frequently left in a 
minority on minor issues, and, in conformity with the present 
practice, resigned ; and if the like happened with subsequent 
ministries ; it would prescmtly be recognized as unfit that a 
guverniiient approved in its general conduct of aflairs should 
resign because it was defeated — even often defeated — on 
subordinate questions : especially if tliosc who usually sup- 
ported it, but who wore about to vote against it, announced 
that their dissent must not be taken as indicating any 
general dissatisfaction. Only in cases wheie the defeats of 
the ministry w’ere frequent enough lo show that its policy 
at large was condemned, would rosignatioii be the seciuence, 
and the apiiropriate sequence. In all ordinary cases ministers 
would simply ac^’ept the expression of dissent, and instead 
of resigning withdraw the ofleiiding measure. 

And now observe what would be the general results. No 
longer able to jiass measuies disapproved by the o]>position 
and by many of its own followers, a ministry would be 
able to pass only sucli measures as were ajtpioved by a 
majority of representatives of all parties — or rather, let us 
eay, fragments of parties ; and, by implication, would be able 
to pass only such measures as would probably lie aiijiroved 
by most of the constituencies. A ministry which came into 
power to achieve one puipose willed by the country, would 
not he able subsequently to use Us power to achieve pur- 
poses not willed by the country but at variance with its 
will. That is to say, a ministry would become that which 
its name implies, a servant, instead of being what it is now, 
a master — a servant not, as originally, of the monarch, but 
a servant of the house and the nation. 

At present that which we boast of as political freedom 
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consists in tlic ability to choose a despot or a group of 
oligan h'^, and afior long misbehaviour has produced dissatis- 
faction, t(» another despot or group of oligarclis: 

lia\ing miMiiwliile been made subject to laws sundry of 
wliic.h an* r*»i»n^nant. Abolish the existing conventional 
usagr— let cai-li member feel that he may express hy his’ 
v(jtc his jitlvcTM* belief respecting a government measure, 
wiiliout en*liin!ii'Ting the government's stability, and the 
whole of this vicious sj^stem would disappear. Constitu- 
encies through their represenlativos W’ould really come to be 
the makers of the laws they live under. 

Ihit what if each constituency 1ms bound its ro]ircsenta- 
tives Lo follow a party-leader ? Yes, here comes the crux. 
l*olitical viccis have their roots in the nature of the ])eo)‘]e. 
The ability to find candidates wdio will bind themselves to 
party-programmes, and tlie wig'll to iind such candidates, arc 
alike indicative of an average ehaiaeter not fitted for truly 
free institutions, but fitted only for tbose institutions \mder 
wliich despotism is fiom time to time initigati'd by frc(idom. 
Freedom in its full semse — the jjower to carry on the activi- 
ties of life with iir» greater restiictions tlian those entailed 
by the claims of utheis to like jKiWer — is iinderst(»od by very 
few. Illiistiatioiis of ibo current inability iiu'ct- us on all 
sides. Men who lake shares in a comjiany foriiK'd f(»r a 
s]iecified junposc and tljcn think thtmselves l)ouml by the 
vot(3 of a two-thirds majority to undi-rtake srmo oilier pur- 
pose, do not perceive that they are aggres^cMl upon — do not 
see that tliose wlio liave entered into a contract are not 
bound to do a thing vhich lliey liavo not CMUiliacted to do, 
and that tlieiefore they aie wronged. Jiatepajors vlio elect 
inenibers of a municipal goveriniieiit for tlie local maiu'- 
tenarice of older, and for certain juihlic a<lminislral;ions, and 
then submit to be taxed for pnrjroses they never dreamt 
of (as subscribing ca]nLal for a canal) if a majority of the 
elected body so decide, fail to nudeivstand the nature of 
liberty. Similarly those who, joining a trade-union, sur- 
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roiulev tlicir fiiM'ilom to m:ike eiifpi<n‘iin;i»ts on iln-ir own 
terms, and allow themselves to be told by their loaders when 
to work and when not to work, have no adequate sense of 
that fundamental right which every man possesses to nmke 
the best of himself, and to dispose of his abilities in any 
•way be pleases. Naturally, then, it results that those who 
rei.rcseiit electors wbo are thus vague iii their conceptions 
of freedom, and deticieiit in the accompanying sentiment, 
must he expected to sulmiit to paity-dnitates, and to say hy 
their votes that tliey a]q»rove things which they do not 
aj.pvove. For the ])rc.seiit there is no ])i’obability of anything 
better, but a probability of something worse ; for tbo rctro- 
g;ade movement now going on towards the militant social 
type, IS ineMtidd) acconipauied not by iclaxatioii of authority 
but bj cniorcomeut of it* 
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I HAVE read or heard that James Mill puui&lied his daiifihtcrs 
for had reasoniii}?. Wliat iienulties were inflicted I did not 
Icain ; hut so drastic a method of dealing witli defects of 
thought, which are in many cases duo to iiicumlde defects of 
uatiue, does not commend itself to me. 

I sliould, liowover, he inclined to inflict on yonng ijcople 
certain pnnihliments for exaggerations and niis-slatenients — 
punishments ha\ing relevance to the ollences and naturally 
serving to check them. In each instance a tit task woidd he 
to write out a correct definition of the misused word, 
followed hy some examples of its ap])r()])iiatc use. The 
lionalty would he slight and in all re.s[)ects improving ; since, 
besides impressing on the ollender the meaning of the word, 
it would constitute an exercise in detinition : there would he 
frequent discipline in exact thinking. Such disciiflino is 
ignored in the current conceptions of education, though 
immensely more inipuitant than much other discipline that 
is insisted on. Of course parallel kinds of penalties might 
he inflicted for niis-statenicnts — not mis-statements of things 
learned from hooks, hut mis-slatemculs of the incidents of 
daily life, 2>i'ivate and public, wliich are ccnsjncuoiis in the 
conversation of both young and old from lioiir to hour. 

All arc transgiessors, and consequently all take lenient 
views of the transgression. Passing feelings proinjA stronger 
words than are justifiable, and the desire to interest listeners 
increases perversions otherwise caused. I find that 1 am 
myself to be blamed for thus corrupting expression: dis- 
covering, as I often do when revising manuscript, tliat the 
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word “ very ” had been used where it was uncalled for. I'nnu 
minute to minute every one utters needless adjectives and 
adverbs. We rarely hear any one say he has a cold : it is 
nearly always a “ bad ” cold, or a very bad ” cold. If it be 
a question of weather, then a warm day in Spring is spoken 
*of as hot ” : a description inapplicable save to days iu‘ July 
or August. Supposing it should rain moderately, it is said 
to be “pouring** — a woid rightly used only in case of a 
thunder-shower or sliower like it. Similarly, a httle thin ice 
over the puddles is thought to justify the description “a 
hard frost.** And if the (piestion concerns the merit or 
demerit of a pi*rson or ])erl‘ormance, he or it is represented as 
ifiuch above or mucli below" the a\crngo. Conveisation is 
thiclvly spvinkleil with superlatives, and yet it needs but a 
moment's thought to see that sni)erlativos should occur hut 
rarely, since extreme eases bear Imt a small ratio to niiidium 
cases. 

Criticisms ])assed on these licenses of speech arc jiooh- 
poohed or disregarded. It is forgotten that they are mani- 
festations of a habit, and that wiiile mostly little or no liarm 
results, the habit occasionally results in hai-m that is seiioiis 
To say that exaggeraiions are of no conseipionee is to say 
that it matters not wlietlier language conveys truth or on or: 
partial and trivial error in most eases, but grave eiror in 
some cases. My attenlioii has recently been drawn to the 
conse<iuent evils by piusoiial exporicncos, whicli show that 
words carelessly used, even in iinvate letters, may, through 
a publication never dreamt of when they were written, cause 
mischiefs. 

The iirst of the experiences to which I refer is supplied by 
The Lijc and Letters of T, H, Hmclcy. On page 333 of 
Vol, I, in* a letter to his German friend Dr. Dohrii, jocosely 
threatening to pull to pieces some of his new ideas if he 
sends thorn, he, in illustration of his threat, refers to me in 
the following words — “ I have been Im devil’s advocate for a 
number of years, and there is no telling how many brilliant 
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pfccnLition's I liuxe 1-eon llie means of choldng iii an 
enil»rwiiiii- Inleqirctod with the aid of the Context, 
lliis sonli jx'o will, l»y ihe cTitically-miiided, not he taken 
seriouRly , but those who are not critically-minded, will give 
a litei’iil moaning to the expression “ no telling how many 
biilliani spe*culations, &c.” Feeling that, in the absence of 
correclion, this ])hrase would mislead, I requested my secre- 
tary (who ]iow’ writes to my dictation) to comjjare the 
original AISS. with tlie printed hooks. He found that in the 
two works, First Principles and The Principlr'^ of Biologtj^ 
occu])yiiig three volumes, which w'ove seen in proof by 
Prof. Hiixley, thcie were four speculative passages in the 
MSS. which had disappeared from the printed text: one oi 
them, how’ever, having been afterwards n]n'oduoed by me.m 
ail ap])eudi\. because good W’arrant for it had become knowui. 
A further misa})preheusion lesulls. It w^as necessary tliat 
on niy biological writings I should liavc th“ eritieisnis of an 
(Xpert, and these w^ere kindly given to nm by Trot* Huxley; 
but 1 <lid not ask liis ciiti(*isuis on my ]>sycliob»nical, socio- 
logical, and ethical waitings, nor on my wn-itiugs of a mis- 
(‘cllaneous kind. !NeY(*rtheless eeitaiii oilier j)assages in 
JMr. Letniard Huxley's Life of his fatlun* leave on most readers, 
if not on all, tln^ impression that 1 received these. There 
is, on }iage (J8 of Vol. II, a statement that lie had lieeii ray 
devil's advocate' for thirty -odd VLars"* — the whole jicriod 
of our frieiidshi]) up to the date of tlie lettei ; and tliis, 
joined with mentions of ])roof-reaning elsewhere, appears to 
iini»ly that he read the prtiofs of tlie \arious works w’ritteii 
duiiijg that time, and that in the absence of his restraining 
influence I should have imhlished in them iiimierous ill- 
based speculations. This injuiioiis implication, resulting 
flora careless expressions, I cannot pass uiircctilfed.* Out of' 
sixteen published volunies he saw' the proofs of three only, 

* It is probable that Mr. Leonard Huxley, ^\ho piibli^lied in llie AthencBum 
for Doc. S, 1900, a letter making ccitaiii rectificutions I pointed out as 
needful, has pmitted from later editions the passage containing these words. 
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to which must ho addcMl the pronfs of sonio Mnall fia;:uu*iils. 
Tliat lie was very npt in his letters to iihilvo MiOeiiifiils nf 
too s\\e(‘]»in,uc a kiiid. the reader may hiniseli* Jhnl clear i»nii.i 
On ])ajzo -08 of Vol. II edition), .-pealviiig id’ u-e-iiilicn- 

lanee, ho wiilc-^ — ‘'Spencer i'i hound t(» it a Ins 

•jf-jcholoiay iroo'^ to ^nces xsiihout it.” ^Jow iiny ono \vl!o 
liirns to the lii^^l \oIiiine of 7/*# Print < n/ P.^t/t/n^ln^t/^rwwl 
n^ads Tiirl'^ I, II, aM<l III. «ui>l then turns 1<« llie m'loiuI 
\ohmie ami rea 1^ Wwk VI jin*l VII may see that lii^ >lato- 
inenl i" i|uiU‘ mi'-liMiliiiL!. It imjdii.*' lli.il.\\eieU'^'*-inlieri- 
taiico i!i^j'iu\e 1 lla* whulo wiaiM lall *•» tlie ;iiMund, 

ulicn-a-^ iL i> «jnl\ in J‘ari^ IV ami V lliai u-<-inliejiMiice is 
knpheil ; and -mm* cnuleiul that e\ei' iln- i han.oe- «1 -ei ihed 
in^ these might be effected by luitiiral selection. This proiie- 
ness to over-statement was not limited to letters. I’liblished 
WTitingg exiunplify it. The views which I hold respecting 
the limitation of State-functions he called “ admin isti’ativo 
nihilism’'; though, beyond national dcteiice, I hold it to be 
tlie business of the State to dcitmd citizens not only fioiu 
(‘limes of violence and aggicssion against one another but 
also from all civil injuries down to commissi on of nuisances 
(see P^bUi/s, Vol. IT i). 442). 

The oilier insumce 16 which I refci, wdiile it in some 
measure illustrates the iniscliief done Ijv exaggciatii»n, also 
illustrates the mischief tliat may aiisc from indclinitcncss. 
In a sketch ot my career and v/orks puldislicd by a w^armly 
sym])atlietic narrator, thcic occurs tins sentence: — “ Like 
Aristotle, be lias bad to delegate large portions of Ins woik 
to be done for Iniii by otbeis.” Tliuse wlio kmnv tliat Llie 
w’oik delegated liy Aiistotle was the eollectioii of maleiials 
for his Natural llistoiy, will lightly interpret the reference. 
But not “one reader in ten knows this, and hence wrtuig 
inferences will probably be drawn. As my name is esiicQuiily 
associated witli The Synthetic riiilosophy, this sentence will 
suggest to many tne thouglit tliat “large portions” of it 
were wiitteii by deputy. This he did not mean to say. 
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The work to which he referred is entitled — “Dosoriptive 
Sociology ; or Groups of Sociological Facts, classified and 
arranged by Heihert Spencer, compiled and abstracted by 
David Duncan, liicliard Scheppig, and James Collier”: eight 
parts of which have thus far appeared. Knowing that I 
should he iniahle to read all tlie works of travel and liistory- 
coiilaining the facts I should need wlien dealing with the 
science of society, I engaged tlicse gentlemen — first one, then 
two, tlien tliree — to road up for me, and arrange the extracts 
they made in the manner I prescribed. With much material 
I liad accumulated in the course of many years, I incorpo- 
rated a much larger amount of material derived from these 
compilations wlion wiiting tlie rrineq^frs of SocwIa<jij, ani 
Fart II of tlie rrutciphs of Ethics, 

If even the sympathetic are ajit to do mischief by misused 
words, what is to be expected from the antagonistic ? Nobody 
needs telling that the effect of animosity of every kind, 
personal, political, theological, or idiilosophical, is greatly to 
intensify exaggerations and multiply mis-statements. I liave 
had much experience in controvei'sy, and speaking with 
strict regard to facts so far as I can recall them — avoiding 
carefully tliat exaggeration I am coudenining — my impres- 
sion is that in tliree cases out of four the alleged o]>iiiions of 
mine eondemned by oppo ients, are not opinions of mine at 
all, but are opinions wrongly ascribed by them to me ; some- 
times from carelessness hut more frequently from perversity: 
seeming, not uiifieqneiilly, to he deliberate. 

In illustration of the extent to wdiich opposition, whether 
expressed in controversy or otherwise expressed, pronqits 
injurious misrepresentations, I may quote a passage from the 
Letters of Bevjaviin Jvicett^ page 190 : — 

‘^1 sometimes think that we Platoiiists and Idealists are not half 
so industrious as those repulsive peojde who only ‘ believe what they 
can liold in their hands,’ Riiii, H. Spencer, etc., who are the very 
Tappers of Philosophy.” 

I will not ask in what sense the Law of Evolution and 
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PiiiKlry {loneralizalions oi an abstract kind with which T am 
identified, can he scvcndly held in my hands, Init. will 
interpret this statement in tlie sense probably intended, as 
an ascription of materialism. One might have expected that 
Prof. Jowett, learned in philosophy and practised in making 
distinctions, would not have followed in tlie steps of less 
cultured theological opponents, whose aspersions I have time 
after time shown to bo groundless. It might have been 
supposed that since the System of Synthetic Philosophy 
commences witli a division entitled “ The Unknowable,” 
having for its purpose to show that all material phenomena 
are manifestations of a Power which transcends our know- 
ledge — that “ force, as wo kn(jw it, can be rcgardcMl only as a 
cowditioned cflect of the Unconditioned Cause” (§ 51), there 
had been afforded suHiciently decided proof of belief in 
something wliicli cannot be held in tlie hands. Considering 
that in The J^riaciiiles of § 0)5, I have WTitten — 

“ Hence though of tlie two it seems easier to translate so- 
called Matter into so-called Spirit, than to translate so-called 
Spirit into so-called Matter (which latter is, indeed, wholly 
impossible), yet no translation can carry us beyond our 
symbols,” I might reasoualdy have tlioiiglit tliat no one 
would call me a niateriali4. Still more after the elaborate 
analysis contained in §§ 271, 272, showing the untonability 
of materialism, T should have supposed the njpudiation 
complete. Put the charge of materialism is a convenient 
weapon for theological and idiilosojdiical opponents — a 
weapon wliicli, knocked out of the liand of one, is jiresently 
picked up by another — a weapon which Prof. Jow’ctt was not 
ashamed to use and to join with vilifying words.* 

Eetuniing from these illustrations to the topic at large, let 
me insist more than thus far, on the enormous iiiischiefs 

* “ But perhaps lie did not know of these puseages,’* some defender will 
eay. I am not aware that one who condemns an autlior’s opinions is 
excused because he does not know wliat those opinions are : rather his 
ignoiance adds to the gravity of his offence. But the excuse, bod though 
it is, is unavailing, for Prof. Jowett had in his hands the works containing 
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which careless speech produces. Bloodshed, loss of life, 
national disaster, arc in considerable measure traceable tn 
it. Passions, alike of individuals and of peoples, once 
aroused are intensified by vilifications, often unwarranlod 
from tlie outset and beyond question unwarranted as Llie 
passions rise to their climax, and men, blinded by fury, 
utter any calumnies which come first into thouglit. t)f 
course the great mass of the English people will refuse tu 

the^c pns«iigos More* than tlio firsfc half of The Synthel>ic rJiilosophv 
origiiiallj? ibsued in porlionfl of 80 pagesj to sub-enbors, wlio paid ten 
Hhilliiigs for every four numbers. Prof. .Touett was among the ongtnnl 
subscribers. Wlien the series had been running for seven ycar-^, Prof. 
Jowett, diinoyocl, T suppose, at the trouble of having to pay ten shillings f?t 
intervals, sent to my publishers a lump sum of £5 to cover future subserip- 
tions. On completion of the 44tb number I decided to publish the rcmi .n- 
ing volumes in the ordinary way. At that time tlie £5 sent by Prof. Jo wet t 
was iinexliausted, and the balance was sent back to him Thus, beyond the 
fact that he vas a subscriber from the beginning, there is the more remark- 
able fact tha*- out of about four hundred original subscribers, lie was tlie 
only one who paid sub-'Criptiona m advance — paid, in fact, ten bubscriptions 
in ad\ance. 

In presence of the quotation which I have above given, these statenieDts 
will bo thought incredible: at anv rate verification will be linked. I there- 
fore wrote to my publishers, thinking that tliougli the subscript ion-book 
ceased to be used 22 \ears ago. there iiiiglit yet be found, if i.ot in it yob m 
Bome other book of accounts, a verifying entry. This turned out to bo true, 
as is shown by the'f olio wing letter 

14 ITenrictta St , Covent Garden, 

* 21 August, 1809. 

Dear Sir, — 

Tn answer to your letter of the 201]i iiist. it appears from tlie only book 
to winch wo can refer that Prof. Jowelt paid to us the sum of £5 on 
12 March, 1867, on account of Synthetic Ph-ilosophy, and that eventually 
the sum of £1 was returned to him. We regret that we cannot trace the 
date of this repayment, as wo have not the cash-books or letters of that 
date. W'e are, &c , 

Williams & NouaATE, 

Here, then, is a psychological puzzle. Projmfewrett’s practical proof of 
apprcbution was luvcrscly proportionate to’lnflexpressod disapprobation! 
While sliowdng, in an extremely exceptional way, if not liis agreement with 
the Synthetic Philobophy yet his appreciation of it, he describi’d its author 
aa an empty sciolist " [vrords used in another passage] Prof. Jowett was 
fiaid to be diificult to understand. Here is a problem for his admirers which 
they w ill, 1 thiuk, not easilv solve. 
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seo that our ro*‘kless oxafr*j:«‘rations and n'ckloss niis-stato- 
ijirnts, ha\e 1 k-pii in mousiuv to Mniin‘ for the evils 

wo are ourM‘lvos now sulU*rinir wliilo iiilliriiiijr LToater evils 
on ollirrs. hill tlioy will not refuse to see that oxatTgorii- 
lams and mih-^1ati:iiu*iit'- li.i\e iiiini''n>'dy iiieroasoJ llio 
iialiC‘1 now fell for Knolan l l»y OuitiniMital nations. They 
must surely iieiri‘ive ill II this univiU' il niisii'^o of language 
is ill the |ire'»’iMit nmin ‘lU <i --oun-e of internali.-iiiil danger, 
since, wliih* Ihe FumioIi (iinl ih * (hm iujiiis are an\ioiis to find 
excuses lur liehtiiio n^. '•ntill iiii-iilmls in.iy ]'rccipitate 
diNisijoiis wfiix ()}i\.oi'.ly ihi‘ .inini'»'-i:y lately generated, 
which, as I hear from a (Icrman Iriend especially charac- 
terizes the young, may hereafter be a cause of wholesale 
slsuigliter, resurgence of savagery, and vast timinciiil burdens. 
Hence it is a duty to icj)robato habits of oxaggevalion. 1 
say habits, because if xvoids are misused in small and 
indifferent matters they will be misused in groat and 
important ones. It is folly to suppose that those who, 
when trivialities aie, in ipiestion, iiso stronger words than 
are called, for, will suddenly become judicial in their speech 
when the things discu.sse<l are momentous. 

“ So then we are' to make our talk prim nncl exact and 
consequently dull: hiokirig at our words before wo ut-ter 
them to see that they do not go beyoiiil tlio truth Why, 
were that done, eoiiversatioii would lose all its salt*” Sucli 
is the kind of i espouse to be expected from tIios(» who 
exaggerate and who defend exaggeration. T!ie I’espoiise 
comes appropriately, since it illustrates that randomness of 
thought w’hicli exaggeration its^df does. The implication of 
the above argument is that words which truly express the 
facts should be used in all cases where the obvious intention 
is to ex]iress facts; not at all that words should be used in 
this way when there is an obvious intention to overstate 
with a view to cause amusement. Humorous exaggeration 
would be increased in effect wlien it came from the muutli 
of one who ordinarily used words appropriately. 
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“ You sliall suhiriit. We are masters and wc will make you 
.'ic*kiiow]e(l'>e it ! ” Tlicse words express the sentiment wliich 
sways the Jlritisli nation in its dealiiij^s with the llocr 
republics ; ami this sentiment it is which, dcHiiitely tlis- 
])laycd in this case, j)ervades indefinitely the political iVc'lmLt 
now manifesting itself as Imperialism. Suineiiiacy, wheie 
not clearly imagined, is vaguely present in the l)aekgruund of 
consciousness. Not the derivation of the 'word only, but all 
its uses and associations, imply the thought of predominance 
— imply a correlative subordination. Actual or potential 
coercion of others, individuals or communities, is necessarily 
involved in tlie concejition. 

There are those, and uiiliappily they form tlie great 
inajorily, \vho think there is something noble (morally as 
well as historically) in the exercise of command — in the 
forcing of otliers to abandon their own wills and fulfil the 
will of the commander. I am not about to contest this sen- 
timent. I merely say tliat there are others, unhappily but 
few, who think it ignoble to bring their fellow creatures into 
subjection, and wlio think the noble thing is not only to 
respect their freedom but also to defend it. Leaving this 
matter undiscussed, my pi'csent purpose is to show those who 
lean towards Imperialism, that the exercise of mastery inevit- 
ably entails on the master himself some form of sli^very, more 
or less pronounced. The uncultured masses, and even the 
greater part of the cultured, will regard this statement as 
absurd ; and though many who liave read history with an eye 
to essentials rather than trivialities know that this is a 
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paradox in the right sense — that is, true in fact thougli not 
seeming tiue — even they arc not fully conscious ot the ninss 
of evidence establishing it, and will be all the better for 
having illustrations recalled. Let me begin wdtli tlie earliest 
and simplest, which W’ell serves to symbolize the wliole. 

Here is a juisoiier w’ith hands tied and a cord round his 
neck (as suggested by figures in Assyrian bas-reliefs) being 
led home by his savage compujror, wdio intends to make liini 
a slave. The one, you sny, is eai>tive and tlu* other free ? 
Arc you quite sure the other is free ? He liohis one end of 
the cord, and unless he means to let his captive escape, ho 
must continue to he fastened l>y keejang hold of tlie cord in 
sitch way tlujit it cannot efisily be diit ached. He must he 
hiniself tied to the cai)tive while the ca]>ti\e is tiiMl tii liiin. 
In other ways his actnities arc iinp(*de<l and certain burdens 
arc imposed on liim. A w’lld aiiimal crosvscs tlie track, and 
he cannot ]nirsiu\ If he wishes to drink of the adjacent 
stream, he must tie up lus caplivci lo‘t advantage be taken of 
liis defenci'less ]K)siti(m. Moreover ho has to i>ri)Vide food 
for lioth. In \arious w’ays, then, he is no longer conqdetely 
at liberty; and these w^ays aduinhrate in a simple nianner 
the universal truth that the inslrumentalitK^s by whieli tlie 
subordination of others is effected, themsehes buboidiiiato 
the victor, the master, or the ruler. 

The coincideuee in time between the Soutli African w'ar 
and the recent tmlbiirsl of Irajierialisni, illusl-iales tlie general 
tiutli that niililancy and Iinpcrialisni are closel^> allicil — are, 
ill fact, diileieiit ni.iiJif'.}stalions of the same social cori- 
<htioii. Tt e(»uld lu't, indeed, be othenvise. Subject laces or 
subject societies, do not voluntarily submit tlienisehes t»> 
a ruling race or a ruling society: their sul»jection is neaily 
ahvays the efi'ect of eocicion An army is tlio ageiiey 
which aeliKwcJ it, and an army must be kept e\(T ready 
to maintain it Unless tlic supremacy has actual or potential 
force behind it tlieio is t>nly fedeiation, not liiij)ei*ialisni. 
Here, however, as above implied, the purpoMj not so 
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inudi to «Ii(iw tliilt an iniporial society is neecssarily a 
militiinl mk I' ty. as lo show tliat in ]>i'o]iortion as liberty is 
diniini'lifl in the societies over whieli it rnlus, liberty is 
diniinislied within its own organization. 

The cailiest records furnish an illu.stration. Whether in 
the times of the pyramid-builders the power of the Egyptian' 
autocrat, which eCFcoted such astounding results, was qualified 
by an elaborate sj’stem of restraints, we have no evidence ; 
but there is itroof tliat in laf«r days he was the slave of the 
governmental organization. 

“ TJie Isiws subjected every action of lii.s private life to as severe a 
acrnliiiy as his behaviour in the administration of alftiirs. Tlio lionrs 
of washin;^, walking, and all the ainusonieuts ami occupations of tke 
were settled with precision, and the quantity as well as the 
qualit}' of bis fofid were re^rulated by law.” {Mayinem ami Customs 
of the Ancient Rgyptims^ Biich’s ed. of Wilkinson, voL I, IGG.) 

Moreover the relation between enslavement of foreign peoples 
and cnslaveTnent of the nation which conriuered them, is 
feliown by an inscription at Karnak, wlncli describes “how 
bitterly the country was paying the price of its foreign con- 
quests, in its o]ipri*ssion by its standing army.'" (Flinders 
Tetrie, of ii. 2r)2.) 

Turn we now to a society of widedy difTorciit type but 
exbibiiiiig the same general truths — that of Sjairta. The 
conqueriiig ia(*e. or Spartans proper, who had beneath them 
the PeTia'ci and the Ifelots, descendants of tw^o subject 
races, w^ere not only supreme over these bnt twdee became 
the supreme race of the Peloponnesus. What was the price 
they ])aid for their “ imperial ” position ? The individual 
Sj)ortan, niastor as he wrap, over slaves and semi-slaves, wms 
liiiiisclf ill bondage to the iiicoi-poratcd society of Spartans. 
Each led the life not which ho himself chose bat the life 
dictated by the aggregate of which ho Ibrmcd one unit. 
And this life was a life of strenuous discipline, leaving no 
space for culture, or art, or iioetiy, or other source of pleasure. 
He excinplilied in an extreme degree the Grecian doctrine 
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that the citizen does not belong lo himself or to his family 
but to his city. 

If instead of the small and simple community of Spaiia 
we take the vast and complex empire of Kome, find tliiii 
jpssential connexion between Imperialism and slavery evun 
more conspicuous. ' I do not refor to the fact that throe- 
fourths of those who peopled Italy in imperial days were 
slaves, chained in the fields when at work, chained at night 
in their dormitories, and those who were porters ehaiued to 
the doorways — conditions horrible to contemplate — but 'I 
refer to the fact that the nominally free paru of tlie com- 
rgunity consisted of grades of bondmen. Xot only did 
citizens stand in that bondage implied by military service, 
cofiiplete or partial, under sulyection so rigid that an officer 
was to be dreaded more than an enemy, but those occupied 
in civil or sem^ civil life, were compelled to work for the 
public, “ Everyone was treated in fact as a servant of the 
State . . . the nature of ea(*h man’s labour was ] per- 

manently fixed for him.” The soehity w«os foimcd of tiglit- 
ing serfs, working serls, cultivating serfs, official serfs. 
And then what of the supreme head of this gigantic bureau- 
cracy into which llomau^ society had grown — the Einjicror ^ 
He became a ])Up]ict of the Pretorian guard, which while a 
means of safety was a cause of danger. Moreover lie was 
in daily bondage to routine. As Gibbon says, “the cmjieror 
was the lirst slave of the ceremonies he imi>osed.” Tliiks in 
a conspicuous manner IJome shows how, as in other cases, a 
society which enslaves other societies enslaves itself. 

The same lesson is taught hy those ages of seething con- 
fusion — of violence and bloodshed — which the collapse of 
the Eomfwi cmjiire left: an empire wliicli dwells in the 
minds of the many as something to be admired and emu- 
jf^ted— the many who forgive any horrors if only tlioji* brute 
love of mastery is gratified, sympathetically wlieu not 
actually. Passing over those sanguinary times in which 
the crimes of Clovis and Fredegoride and Lruncliaut were 

8-2 
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typical, we come in the slow course of things to the emer- 
gence of the feudal regime — a regime briefly expressed by 
the four words, suzerains, vassals, serfs, slaves — a regime 
which, along with tlie perpetual struggles for supremacy 
among local rulers^ and consequent chronic militancy, was 
characteiized by the imqiialilied power of each chief or 
ruler, count or duke, within his own territory — a graduated 
bondage of all below him. The established form — “I am 
your man,” uttered by the vassal on his knees wdtli api)Osed 
hands, exi)ressed tlie relation of one grade to another tliruugh- 
■uut the society ; and then, as usual, tho master of slaves 
was himself enslaved hy his appliances for maintaining life 
and power. He had the perpetual burden of arms and coat 
of mail, and the precautions to be taken now against assets- 
aination now against death by poison. And then when we 
come to tlie iilLimate state in W'liich the siihordi nation of 
minor luleis hy a chief ruler had liccome complete, and all 
counts and dukes \vere vassals of the king, w’e have not 
only the l)omIage entailed on tlie king by State-l)usiness wdth 
its unceasing anxieties, but tlio bondage of ceremonial with 
its dreary round. S[)oaking of this in Iranco in the time 
of Louis le Grand, Madame do Maintenon remarks — “Save 
those only who fill the highest stations, I know of none 
more unfortunate than those who envy them. If you could 
only foim an idea of what it is ! ” 

Merely refeniiigto tho extreme subjection of the nilor to 
bis appliances for luling which w'as reached in Japan, wdiere 
the god-descended Mdcado, imprisoned by the requirements 
of his sacred state, w^as debarred from ordinary freedoms, 
and in wdiose recluse life there were at one time such 
penalties as sitting for three hours daily on the^throne— 
passing over, too, the case of China, where, as Prof. Douglas 
tells us of the emperor “his wdiole life is one continual 
round of ceremonial observances,” and “ from the day on 
which he ascends the throne to the time wlien he is carried 
io his tomb in the Eastern Hills, his hours and almost 
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minutes have special duties appointed to them by the Board 
of Ilitcs”; we may turn now to the conspicuous example 
furnished by Russia. Along with that unceasing subjuga- 
tion of minor nationalities by which its iinporialisui is dis- 
played, what do we see within its own oiganization? AVe 
have its vast army, ,to service in which every one is actually 
or potentially liable ; we have an enormous biireaucracv 
ramifying everywhere and rigidly controlling individual 
lives; we have an expenditure over outrunning resources 
and calling for loans. As a result of the pressure felt jier- 
soiially and pecuniarily, we have secret revolutionary societies, 
^perpetual plots, chronic diead of social exjnosions; and 
while every one is in danger of Sibeiia, we have the all- 
jicnverful head of this enslaved nation in constant fear for 
his life. Even when he goes to re%ie\v his troops, rigorous 
precautions have to be taken by a supiilenicntary army of 
soldiers, polieomen, and spies, some forming an aecomiiany- 
ing guard, some lying in wait h(‘re and tlicrc to prevent 
possible attacks; while similar precautions, which from 
time to time fail, have ever to be taken against assassina- 
tion by explosion, during drives and railway-j(»uvni‘yB. ’What 
portion of life is not jibsorbed in government-bubinoss and 
religious observances is taken ui) in self-preservation. 

And now what is the lesson ? Is it that in our own case 
imperialism and slavery, everywhere else and at all times 
united, are not to be united ? Most will say Yes. Nay tliey 
will join, as our Poet Laureate lately did in tli.‘ title to some 
rhymes, the words “Imperialism and Lilierty’'; mistaking 
names for things as of old. Gibbon writes: — 

“Augustus was sensible that mankind is governed by names ; nor 
was he de(jeived in his expectation, that the senate and people would 
submit to slavery, provided they were n^spectfully assured that they 
still enjoyed their ancient freedom.” {Decline and Fall^ 08.) 

“ Free ! ” tliiiiks the Englishman, “ How can I be other than 
free if by my vote I share in electing a representative who 
helps to determine the national transactions, home and 
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foreign ? *' Delivering a ballot-paper he identifies with the 
possessioii of those unrestrained activities which liberty 
implies ; though, to take but one instance, a threatened 
penalty every day reminds him that his cliildren must be 
stamped with the State-pattern, not as he wills but as others 
will. 

I3ut let us note how, along with the nominal extension of 
constitutional freedom, there has been going on actual diminu- 
tion of it. There is first the fact tliat tlie legislative functions 
of Parliament have been decreasing while the Ministry has 
been usurping them. Important measures are not now 
brought forward and carried by private moiiibers, but appeal 
is made to the government to take them up : the making of 
laws is gradually lapsing into tlie hands of the executive. 
And thenwnthin the executive itself the tendency is towards 
placing jjower in fewer hands. Just as in past times the 
Cabinet grew out of the Piivy Council by a process of re- 
striction, so now a smaller group of ministers is coming to 
exercise some of the 1‘uiicLions of the whole group. Add tt) 
which we have subovdiuate executive bodies, like the Home 
OUice, the Board of Trade, the Board of Education, and the 
Local Government I’oard, to which tliere have been deputed 
tlie powers both of making certain kinds of laws and enfor- 
cing them: govcrnnicnt by administrative order. In like 
manner by taking for goveriiment-iiiirpobes more and more 
of tlie time which was once available for private inemljers ; 
by the cutting down of debates ‘by the closure; and now 
by requiiing the vote for an entire department to be passed 
aihloc, without criticism of details; we are shown that while 
ox tension of the franchise has been seeming to increase the 
liberties of citizens, their liberties have been decreased by 
restricting the spheres of action of their representatives. 
All these are stages in that concentration of power which 
is the concomitant of Imperialism.* And how this tendency 

* Even 'wliilo I have the pi oof in hand there pome the new rules of 
procedure, further dimiiiiBliing the freedom of members. 
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woiks out where militjiiiev becomes active, wo are shown 
by tli(* nica'^nrcs taken in S)utli Africa — the j)roelaniaiioii i.f 
iuaiti.il Liw by a g»)vernur, who thiMeby becomes in so far 
a despot, and the temporary suspension of constitutional 
government: a suspension which many so-called loyalists 
*woiild make complete. 

Passing by this, however, let ns note the extent to whicli 
the citizen is the seivant of the community in disguised 
ways. Certain ancient usages will best make this cleai. 
Dining times when coni] dele slavery was mingled with 
serfdom, the serf, tied to Ins plot, rendered to his lord or 
fceigiiciir many dues and services. These seivices, or coTv6es, 
varied, according to the iionod and the ])Lice, fiom one day’s 
hWjoiir to six days’ labour in the week — from partial slavery 
to coiuplele* .sla\ery. Labours and exactions of these 
kinds were most of them in coui*se of time commuted for 
money: the eipii valence betw’cen so much tax jiaid to the 
lord and so much wm’k done for him, being thus distinctly 
recognized. Now' in so far as the burden is concerned, it 
comes to the same thing if for tlie leiulal lord wo substitute 
the central government, and for local mon^*y-])ny incuts we 
substitute general taxes. The essential ijiiestioii for the 
citizen is wliat part ofTiis w’ork goes to the i>o\vcr wliicli 
rules over linn, and what part remauis a\ailable for satisfying 
his own W'aiits. Labour demanded by the ^State is just .as 
much corvde to the Htatc as labour deimindcd by the feudal 
lord w^as coi^u^c to liim, though it may not bii c.illcd so, and 
though it may be given in money instead of in kind ; .and to 
the extent of this con do each citizen is a serf to the com- 
munity. Some live years ago JI. Cluyot (‘alculatcd tli.at in 
Fiance, the civil and military expenditure alisorlis some 130 
per cent, of the national jiruduce, or, in otlier w'ords, that 
90 days aiinnallj of the average citizen's labour is given to 
the State under compulsion. 

Though to a smaller extent, wdiat holds in France liolds 
here. Not forgetting the heavy burden of 
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whii’li tlie Iiiiperialism. of past days bequeathed to us — the 
350 iinllious of debt incurred for the American war and the 
50 luillioiis we took over w’ith the East India Coinpanys 
])ossessioii^, tlie interest on both of which entails on citizens 
exli-a Libniir annually, let us limit ourselves to the burden^s 
lm|u*riali''iii now commits us to. From a statistical authority** 
wc'ond In nunc, I learn that 100 millions of annual expendi- 
liin* ri*nuii(‘s from the average citizem the laliour of one day 
in e\ery !ac\ciiteen, that is to say, nearly eighteen days in 
the year. As the jirosent permanent expenditure on army 
and navy plus the interest on tlie debt recimtly contracted 
amounts to about 70 millions, it results tliat loi days’ labour 
per aiiiiiim is thus imposed on the aveiage citizen as corvee. 
And tlien there comes the £153,000,000 spent, and to 'je 
spent, on the South African and Chinese wars, to which 
may be added, for all the subsequent costs of peiiaioiia, 
repairs, compensations, and re-instatements, a sum whieli 
will raise the total to more than £200,000,000. What is the 
taxation whicdi direct expenditure and inteicst on loans wdll 
entail, the reader may calculate. Ho has before him the data 
for an estimate of the extra number of days annually, during 
which Tmperialism will require liim to work for the Govern- 
inent — extra number, I say, because to meet the ordinary 
State-expenditure, there must always be a largo number of 
days sjient by him as a State-labourer. Duiihtlcss one wdio 
is satisfied by names instead of things, as the llomans w'ere, 
wdll think this statement absurd ; but he wdio understands 
by freedom tlie ability to use his powers for his owm ends, 
with no greater hindrance than is implied hy the like ability 
of each other citizen, will see that in whatever disguised 
ways he is obliged to use his abilities for State-purposes, he 
is to that extent a serf of the State ; and that as fast as our 
growing Imperialism augments the amount of such compul- 
sory service, he is to tliat extent more and more a serf of the 
State. 

And then beyond the roundabout services given hy the 
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citizen under the form of direct taxes and under the form of 
indirect taxes, severally equivalent to so many days’ work 
that would else have elevated the lives of himself and his 
belongings, there will presently come the actual or potential 
service as a soldier, demanded by the State to carry out an 
Imperialist policy — a service wliich, as those in South Africa 
can tell us, often inflicts under the guise of flue names a 
slavery harder than that which the negro bears, with the 
added risk of death. 

Even were it possible to bring home to men the extent to 
wliich their lives are, and presently will be still more, sub- 
ordinated to State-requirements, so as to leave them less and 
less owned by themselves, little eflect would be produced. 
So,, long as the passion for mastery over-rides all others the 
slaveiy that goes along with Imperialism will be tolerated. 
Among men who do not jiride themselves on the possession 
of purely human traits, but on the possession of traits which 
they have in common with brutes, and in whose mouths 
“ bull-dog courage ” is equivalent to manhood — among jieople 
who take tlieir point of honour from the prize-ring, in which 
the combatant submits to pain, injury, and risk of death, 
ill the determination to in-ove himself “ the belter man,” no 
dcteiient considerations like the above will have any weight. 
So long as they continue to conquer oilier peoples and to 
liold them in subjection, they will readily niergci their jier- 
sonal liberties in the po\ver of the State, ami luircarter as 
heretofore accept the slavery that goes along with Im- 
porialism. 
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Am, fsiM-ii-iii"*, be they those sav'aj'e tribes wliich have 
acMiiircil .•>(11110 political structure or those nations which 
hiUc priiwii \ast by conquering adjacent nations, show that,< 
a'> -ii!i] iibo\(‘. the cardinal trait of fighting jieoples js the 
Mill’ “ limi of man to man and of group to groiij). Graduated 
KuboiiMnaiUiii. wliich is the method of army-organization, 
bi-i'i'iii-j iiiori’ and more the method of civil organization 
wlidc milil nicy is chronic; since whore militancy is chronic, 
till' ( i\ i' ]>.iil becomes little else than a commissariat supjilving 
the of the militant part, and i.s more and more subject 

to tin* same discijiliiie. further, familiar facts luove that 
eiiicrgeiue from those barbaric types of soei('tv evolved l>y 
clironic militancy, biiiigs with it a decrease of this gradualiHl 
snbordiiialioii, and there lesults, as recent centuries liavo 
shown, an increase of freedom. Q'o which let it be added that 
vvliere, as among ourselves, tlie militant activities have tor 
ages been less marked and the militant organization less 
pronounced, the growth of free iustitnlions liegiiis earlier 
and advances further. An obvious corollary is that a 
cardinal trait in the process of re-harbarizatiou io the re- 
gi’owtli of graduated subordiuaiioii. Let us contemplate 
the facts 

The Uir’ted States furnishes a fit looking-glass. Since 
the days when there gi'ew u]i local “ bosses ” to whom clusters 
of voters were obedient, there has been a development of 
“ bosses ” whose authorities extend over wider areas; until 
now men of the type of Platt, and Hanna, and Croker 
mainly determine the elections, municipal and central. 
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Conventions foriue<l of ilelei^ates supposed to repre-iiit ilio 
wills of ihoir live locsilities, Inivo become bodies \\liii li 

luerelv re 'ister the dociMoiis tif eciliiiii heads >^llvJ nonniadlv 
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advise but practically dictate. And so completely lias this 
^system submerged the tniditicjiis of individual freedom, that 
now the assertion of such freedom has become a discredit, 
and the independent citizen, here and there found, who will 
not surrender liis riglit of private judgment, bears the con- 
temptuous name of ‘‘iiiugwump.’* 

In England the Caucus, nut yet supreme over the individual, 
has still in large measure d-eprivi'd Inm of what electoral 
freedom he had during the generation following the Jlcform 
liill; when, as I know’ iroin personal exjierienco, the 
iifitiative of each citi/en (even a non-elector) was of some 
(illect. Now, "governing bodies in each constituency under- 
take to judge for all members of their rcsjiectivo jiarlies, 
wdio are obliged to accept llie cainlidal.es cliosen for them. 
Practically these bodies have become electoral oligaiehies. 
Similarly in the House of Commons itself, this retrogressive 
movement, shown in W’ays described some pages back, is 
show’u in funher w'ays. There is the change wdneli a few’ 
years ago cut off "the privilege of veiitihitiug gih^vances 
before going into Committee of JSupply” — cut oil* that which 
wras the** pi iiiiary privilege of burgesses sent up from their 
respective constituencies in caily days; since, on the rcctili- 
cation or initigatioii of gricAaiiees, partially depended the 
granting of supplies. And then, rect‘iitly, a kindled i(*solii- 
tion has negatived the right of moving amendments to the 
motion for going int<j Commitlee ol "Ways and IMi'aiis. 
lietrogression is thus shown by increasingly suboidmating 
the citizqp, alike as elector and as representative. 

Ecclesiastical movements iiow’ going on, show’ us a kindred 
change. There is a return towards that subjection to a 
l)riesthood characteristic of barbaric tyiies of ISuciety. lie- 
bellion of the Church against the ci\ il pow’er, is an indication 
of desire for that social rdyime which once made kings 
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subject to the Popp. Tliroughout the hierarchy the strengtli- 
ening of sacerdotalism is the aim, secret if not avowed ; and 
the heads of the liierarchy, when asked to imt a check ou 
those i)raciices which assimilate the Church of England to 
the Church of Iloiue, evade and shulfle in such ways as to 
let them go on, while they are energetic in resisting efforts 
to prevent tlie assimilation. For a generation past there 
liave been endeavours to mark off the priesthood as a body 
of intermediaries between God and man. Confession, the 
performance of a quasi-niass, and various ceremonies with 
incense accoinpaniinent, havf tended more and more to 
elevate the clerical class: the effects being re-inforced by 
gorgeous robes and jewelled s3nnbols, such as were common 
in mediicval days and are akin to those of barbaric peoph's 
at large. 

For the changes which have thus been spreafliug through- 
out oursocal oigaiiization, political and i*eligious, there have 
been scveial causes. The initial one was the setting up of 
that modest defensive organization, well justilied iiiuler the 
circuinstanecs, known originally as the Volunteer movement. 
When, by Ins policy, Louis Nfipoleoii made it doubtful 
whether he had not in view an invasion of England, there 
arose something like a cry “To arms!” einboihed b\’’ the 
Poet Laureate in his verses “ Form, rillcmen, form.” There 
resulted, and thereafter continually grew, a body of civilians 
who were weeklj" subjected to drill and weekly exercised 
themselves in rilio shooting: both processes awakening in 
them the slumbering militant ideas and sentiments which 
have come down to us from early ages of perpetual warfare. 
The formation into companies and regiments, the passing 
through regular evolutions, the subjection to officers, the 
marching througli the streets after their bands, joined with 
ambitions to occupy posts of command, cultivated in the 
young men of our towns the thoughts and emotions appro- 
priate to fighting. A revived interest in yfiir necessarily 
resulted ; and the partially dormant instincts of the savage. 
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readily aroused, have been exercising themselves if not on 
actual foes then on foes conceived to be invading us. 

For these twenty years there has been at work another wide- 
spread cause, which few wull at first recognize as a cause, hut 
the effects of which analysis will make clear. The quality of 
a passion is in great, measure the same whatever the object 
exciting it. Fear aroused by a mad dog is at the core like 
the fear jn'odiiced by the raised weajjoii of an assassin ; and 
the hate felt for a disgusting animal is of the same nature as 
the hate felt for a man very much disliki‘d. Especially 
when the objects whicli excite the passions are imaginary, 
is there likely to be little difference between the states of 
mind produced. Tlie cultivation of animosity towards one 
iiiiAginary object, strengthening the sentinumt of animosity 
at large, makes it easier to arouse animosity towaids another 
imaginary object. 

I make lliesc remarks A jmqws of the Salvation Army. 
The word is sigiiilicaiit — Army ; as are the names for the 
ranks, from the so-called “(.Jeneral,” d(\scemliug through 
brigadiers, colonels, majors, down to local sub-oHic('rs, all 
wearing uniforms. This system is like in idc'a and in 
sentiment to that of an actual army. Then wlmt are the 
feelings a])poaled to? The “Official CJa/ette of llie Salva- 
tion Army” is entitled The War Cry; and the motto con- 
spicuous on the titlc-pag(3 is “ Wood and File.” Ikuibtless 
it will be said that it is towards the pi’iiicijde of evil, per- 
sonal or iiniiorsonal — towards “the devil and all In's uorks ” 
— that the destructive sentiments are in\oked l>y tin's title 
and this motto. So it will be said that in a hymn, con- 
spicuous in tlic number of the pajier 1 Iiave in liand, tlie like 
animus is displayed by the expressions wliicli I cull from tlio 
first thirty lines : — “Made us warriors for ever. Sent us in 
the held to fight . . . We shall win with fire and blood 

. . Stand to your arms, the foe is nigh. The powers of 
hell surround . . . The day of battle is at hand ! Go 

forth to glorious war.” These and others like them are 
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stimuli to the fighting propensities, and the excitements of 
song joined with martial processions and instrumental 
music, cannot fail to raise high those slumbering passions 
which are ready enough to burst out even in the intercourse 
of ordinary life. Such appeals as there may be to the 
gentler sentiments which the creed inculcates, are prac- 
tically lost amid these loud-voiced invocations. Out of 
mixed and contradictory exhortations the people who listen 
respond to those which are most congruous with their own 
natures and are little affected by the rest ; so that under the 
nominal forms of the religion of amity there are daily 
exercised the feelings appropriate to the religion of enmity. 
And then, as before suggebied, these destructive passions 
directed tow’ards “tlic enemy,” as the princiiJo of evil is 
called, are easily directed towards an enemy otherwise con- 
ceived. If for wicked siurits are substituted wicked men, 
bliose are regarded with the same feelings ; and when calum- 
nies sown broadcast make it appear tliat certain pe()i)le are 
wicked men, tlie anger and hate which have been perpetually 
fostered are vented upon them. 

Verifying facts art'. ])oiutcd out to me, even wlr'lo I dictate, 
showing that not in the Salvation Army alone but in the 
Church-services held on the occasion of the de])arture ot 
troops for South Afiica, certain hymns are used in a manner 
wdiich substitutes for tlic spiritual enemy the liuman enemy. 
Thus for a genera tioii past, under cover of the forms of a 
religion wliicli preaches jieace, love, and forgiveness, there 
lias been a perpetual shouting of the words “war” and 
“blood,” “fire” and “ battle,” and a continual exercise of the 
antagonistic feelings. 

This diffusion of military ideas, military sentiments, mili- 
tary organization, military discipline, has been '"going on 
everywhere. There is the competing body, the Church 
Army, which, not particularly obtrusive, we may presume 
from its name follo^vs similar lines ; and there is, showing 
more clearly the ecclesiastical bias in the same direction, the 
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Cliurch Lads’ Brigade, with its uniform, arms, and drill, lu 
these as in other things the clerical and the military nr(‘ in 
full sympathy. The llev. Dr. Warre, head master of Eton, 
reads a paper at the United Service Institution, arguing that 
in the public secondary schools there should be diffusion of 
tlie elements of military science, as well as exercise in military 
drill, mananivres, use of fire-arms, etc. So, too, another liead 
master, the liev. IVfr. Gull, in a lecture to the College of 
Preceptors under chairmanship of the Pev. ]\Ir. Bevan, tells 
us that there are 79 cadet-corps in various i)ublic schools ; 
that efforts are being made to “ organize drill in elementary 
schools and for boys in the lower ranks of life”; that a 
committee of the Head Masters* Conference resolved 
unanimously tliat in public secondary schools boys over 
15 should ivccive militarj^diill and instruction ; and that, by 
the suggestion of these “reverend” head masters, a Military 
Instruction Bill, embodying their views and favonied by the 
War Office, has been brought before both Houses of Parlia- 
ment.* Similarly during the Guthrie CoiiimcmorjitLoii at 
Clifton College, the bead master, the Ilcv. Canon Glaze- 
brook, in piesence of two bishops, glorilicd the part which 
those educated at Clifton had taken in the South African 
War: enlarging with pride on “so noble a coiitiibutioii in 
such a patriotic cause ” as the niiK'teen old Clirtoiiiaiis wlio 
liad fallen ; dihating, too, on the increasing zeal of the school 
in milhary matters. And now at Cambridgo the Senate 
urg(»s that the University shouhl take steps towards the 
organization of instruction in military sciences. 

More conspicuous growths of like nature liave taken place. 
We have the reviews, manoeuvres, and training-camps of 
the Volunteers, and the annual rifle-competitions now at 
Wimbledon now .at Bisley ; we have the permanent camps at 
Shorncliffe and Aldershot, and are about to have a mucli 
larger one on Salisbury Iffaiii, Eifty years ago wo had no 
such incidents as the “ passages of arms ” or tournaments 
* See Educational Times^ June 1, 1901. 
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now hold periodically, nor had we any militaiy and naval 
exhibitions. 1-astly, showing the utter change of social senti- 
ment, it was resolved at a Mansion House meeting that the 
Grept Exhibition of 18ol, which was expected to inanguiate 
universal peace, sliould bo commemorated in 1901 by a 
Xaval and Military Exhibition ; an anti-inilitant display 
having for its jubilee a militant display! 

The temper generated by those causes has resulted in the 
outluirsts of violence occurring all over England in thirty 
towns large and small, where those who entertain ojiinions 
dislikc<l by the majority respecting our treatment of tlie 
Boers, have been made the victims of mobs — mobs wdiich 
not only suppressed even private meetings and ill-treated 
those wdio proposed to take part in them, kicking and (*'cii 
tarring them in the public streets, but attacked the premises 
of those who were known to be against the war, sniaslnng 
shnp-\\indows, breaking into houses, and even liring into 
ihein. And now after these breaches of the law, continued 
for two years, have been habitually condoned by the authori- 
ties, we find leading newspapers applauding the police for 
having “judiciously lef rained” from interfering uith a mob 
in its ill-treatment of Stoi)-the-War speakers ! Surely a 
society thus characterized and thus governed is a fit habitat 
for Hooligans. 

Naturally along with this exaltation of brute force in its 
arme»l form, as S(‘cn in military organizations, secular and 
sacred, as well as in the devotion of teaching institutions to 
fostering it, and along with these maniiestations of popular 
passion, showing how uidely the trait of coerciveness, which 
is the essential element in militancy, has peiwaded the 
nation, there has gone a cultivation of skilled physical force 
under the form of athleticism. The word is quite modern, 
for the reason that a generation ago the facts to be embraced 
under it were not sufficiently numerous and conspicuous to 
call for it. In my early days “sports,” so called, were 
almost exclusively represented by one weekly paper, Bell s 
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Life in London, found I am told in tlie haunts ot rowdies 
and in taverns of a low class. Since then, the growth has 
been such that the acquirement of skill in leading games 
has become an absorbing occupation. The cricket-rnatclics 
of local clubs are topics of interest not only in their localities 
Tbut elsewhere, and the names of celebrated players are in 
the mouths of multitudes. Tlicjre are professionals and 
there are courses of training; so tliat what was originally a 
game has become a business. Similarly with rowing, which 
has its competitions on all rivers large enough, and its set 
matches, of which those between the Uni vei sides and those 
at Henley have hecoino national events, drawing enormous 
crowds, as does also tlic Universities* cricket-inalch. And 
tlM.*n football, in my boyhood oceiip\ing no public atten- 
tion, has now provision made for it in every locality, and its 
leading contests between paid ))la}ers, draw tlicir tens of 
thousands of spectators — nay even, as at Sydeiiliam lately, 
a hundred lliousand spectators — wdiose natun'.s are such that 
police are often required for the protection of umpires. 
It may, indeed, be remarked that this game, which has now 
become the most popular, is also the most hniLalizing : for 
the merciless struggles among the players, and the intensity of 
their antagonisms, prove’ even without the frccpient inflictions 
of injuries and occasional deaths, that the game appi ouches 
as nearly to a fight as lack of weapons allows. 

“Sports'* of past times, which law had forbidden because 
of tlieir brutality, are re-appearing. Occasionally cine 3v.adH 
of secret cock-lights discovered hytlie police and stopjied ; 
and now, in the lesuscitated periodical of Johnson, The 
Itamhhr, there is a deliberate advocacy of cock-ligliting as 
an amusement. Of like meaning is the revhal of pugilism : 
the illegal prize-fights having been replaced by so-called 
“ glove-lights,” difi'ering but nominally. Though wrLhiii 
these few years four deaths have resulted, yet such is the 
sympathy of the authorities with the “ sport,” so called, that 
the manslaughters have on one or other plea been in every 

9 
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case condoned. Along with this development of human 
athletics lins gone u development of animal athletics, or 
racing, under the form of increase in the number of race- 
meetiugs; and both kinds have been accompanied by an 
immense extension of betting and garabling-i-vices pervad- 
ing all classes and all places, from fashionable drawing- 
rooms down to slums — vices furthering re-barbarizatioii, 
since pleasures obtained at the cost of pains to others, 
necessarily entail a searing of the sympathies. 

Meanwhile, to satisf)' the demand journalism has been 
developing, so that besides sundry daily and weekly papers 
devoted wholly to siiorts, the ordinary daily and weekly 
papers give reports of “events” in all localities, .and not 
unfrequcntlj’’ a daily paper has a whole page occupied with 
them. A grave concomitant is to be noted. While bodily 
superiority is coming to the front, mental superiority is 
retreating into the background. It has long been remarked 
•that a noted athlete is more honoured than a student who 
has come out highest fiom the examinations ; and if there 
aieeds ocular prool we have it in the illustrated paper.s, 
which continually reiuoduce photograjihs of competing 
•crews and competing teams, while nowhere do we see a 
■photograph of, say, all the wranglers of the year. How 
extreme is this predominance of athli'ticism is shown by 
the fact that Sir Michael Foster, when a candidate for the 
representation of the University of London, was deseribed 
as specially fitted because he was a good cricketer ! “ All 
cricketers will, of course^ vote for him,” wrote in The Times 
a B.A. who had “played in the same eleven with him.” 
Thus various changes point back to those mediaeval days 
when courage and bodily power were the sole qualificatioiis 
of the ruling classes, while such culture as existed was con- 
fined to priests and tlie inmates of monasteries. 

Literature, journalism, and art, have all been aiding in 
this process of rc-barbarization. For a long time there have 
lljuiished novel - Writers who have rung the changes on 
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narratives of crime aii<l stories of sni'^iiiiiary ^leoils. Others 
have been siip])Iyiii<> boys and youths witli tales full of 
plotting and fighting and hlnodshcd : millions of Mich lia\iiig 
of late years been circulated:* ainl there have bei'ii 
numerous volumes of lra\el in which encounters with 
ifatives and the killing of big game have been the advertised 
attractions. Various war-books Lave followed in the wake 
of Prof. Creasy’s Fifteen Decisive Battles of the World with 
its thirty-odd editions ; and now, in the current number of 
the Aihenceuvi, I see noted as forthcoming two works of this 
genus — the one. Great Battles of the World, and the othci 
All the World's FUjldiwj Skips iox 1901, an 'annual publica- 
tion. As indicating most clearly the state of national 
feeling, we have the immense popularity of Mr, Itiidyard 
Kipling, in whose writings one-tenth of nominal Christianity 
is joined with uine-tentlis of real paganism ; who idealizes , 
the soldier and glories in the tiiumphs of brute force ; and 
who, in depicting school-life, brings to the front the bar- 
barizing activities and feelings and shows little respect for 
a civilizing culture. 

So, too, the literature of the xieriodicals reeks with vio- 
lence. In the American magazines having wide English 
circulations, there went on, even before the recent con- 
quests, Tcchaaffe narratives of the Civil War — accounts of 
this or the other part of the campaign and biographies 
of this or the other leader. Not content with battles and 
great captains of recent times, eilitors have, to satisfy the 
appetites of readers, gone back to tlie remote past as well as 
to the near past. The life and conquests of Alexander the 
Great have been set forth afresh with illustrations; and in * 
serial articles, as also in book form, Napoleon has again 
served as a subject for biography : Wellington and Nelson, 
too, have been resuscitated. Nay, even memoirs of celebrated 
pirates and privateers have been exhumed to meet the 
demand. At the same time the lictioii tilling our monthly 
* See June 5, 1807. 
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niORazino*; lias lieen mainly san"uinary. Tales of crimes 
aiul tlreds of violoiico, cliawiiif^.s of men ti-ilitin*:, men over- 
poweieJ, men escaping, of daggers raised, pistols levelled — 
these, in all varieties of combination, have appealed to our 
latent savagery. Among other stories of lliis class there 
were recently two in each of which the attraction was' a 
])rize-fight, made piquant by wood-cuts. So has it been with 
our pictorial newspapers. Even before the recent wars 
there were ever found occasions for rcpi’esenting bloody 
CDinhats, or else the ajipliances of destrucLion naval and 
military, or else tlie leading men using tliein. I suppose 
that of late such scenes and portraits have been more 
numerous still — I say I suppose, because for years i)ast, dis- 
gusted w’ith these stimuli to brutality, I have dehhcriitely 
avoided looking at the illustrated weekly journals. 

Tlius on every side W’e see the ideas and feelings and 
institutions aiipropriate to ijcaceful life, replaced by those 
appropriate to fighting life. Tlie continual increases of the 
army, the formation of permanent camps, the institution of 
jaiblic military contests and military exhibitions, have con- 
duced to this result. The drills, and displays, and com- 
petitions, of civilian soldiers (not uncalled for when they 
began) have gone on exorcising the combative feelings. 
Terpetual excitements of the destructive passions which, in 
the Ifa?' Cry and in the hymns of CJeiieral Booth’s followers, 
have made battle and blood and lire familiar, and under the 
guise of fighting against evil have thrust into the background 
the gentler emotions, have done the like. Similarly in schools, 
military organization and discipline have been cultivating 
the instinct of antagonism in eaclx rising generation. More 
and more the spirit of conflict has been exercised by athletic 
games, interest in wbidi has been actively fostered fir‘jt by 
the weekly Tress and now by the daily Press ; and with 
increase of the honours given to physical prowess there has 
been decrease of the honours given to mental prowess. 
Mtonwhile literature and art have been aiding. Books 
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troatiii" of lialtlc*, conqnoMs, nii«l lln.' 1U(‘U v.lm ciiiulueUMl 
them, Imve been widely dillused and greedily lead, reriodi- 
cala full of stories made intei^sting by killing, nitli 
accompanying illustrations, have every montli ministered 
to the love of destruction ; as have, too, the weekly illustrated 
journals. In all places and in all ways there has* been going 
on during the past fifty years a rec-rudescenco of barbaric 
ambitions, ideas and sentiments and an unceasing culture 
of blood-thirst. 

If there needs a striking illustration of the result, we have 
it in the dictum of the i)eople’s Laureate, that the “ lordliest 
life on earth ” is one spent in seeking to “ bag ” certain of 
our fellow-meu ! 
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At first siylit the title “ Ecgimentation ” seems to iiiijfiy 
notliing more than a description in detail of the changes S'-t 
forth above; but while in part it brings into view one side of 
these changes, and suggests their common tendency, it seiTOs a 
further end. I use it here to ex])ress certain wider changes, 
which are their concomitants. For as indicated some pages 
bock, and as shown at length in The Principles of Sociology, 
in a chapter on “ The Militant Type,” that graduated sub- 
ordination which we see in an army, characteiizcs a militant 
society at large more and more ns militancy increases. 

System, regulation, uniformity, compulsion — these words 
are being made familiar in discussions on social questions. 
Everywhere has arisen an uncpicstioned assumption that all 
things should bo arranged after a definite plan. The recent 
course of public oiiinion .shows how powerless, when opposed 
to prejudices and fancies, are those large truths which science 
discloses. One might have thought that in these days when 
it has been proved that the progress of all life has been made 
possible only by unceasing variations, and that uniformity 
implies quiescence ending in death — one might have thought 
that the tendency would be, if not to foster variely, at any 
rate to give full opportunity for it. Yet a reverse tendency 
has "been produced by the causes explained. 

Though we have not reached a state like that 'boasted of 
by a French minister who said — “ Now all the children in 
France are saying the same lesson,” yet if we compare our 
present state with our state before board-schools were set up, 
we see a movement towards a like ideaL We have a “ Code '* 
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to which nii'inagere anil teachers must conform ; and we have 
inspectors who see that tlic conceptions of the central autliovity 
are carried out. So far along some lines has the regimental 
system gone, that the Board of Education has had power ii» 
direct the metric system to be taught: over-taxed children 
are, at the will of the commanding officer, made to learn sets 
of measures which arc not in use. Moreover, out of the 
elementary course there has developed a seconclarj" course ; 
and now have come technical schools to give boys know- 
ledge and aptitude fitting them for various businesses. 
Schools of science, art-schools, and schools of design, too, 
have been set up ; so that the State now jireparcs its pupils 
iwt for life in general only, but also for special careers. 
Meanvvliile, as 1 i>rophesied thirty years ago would happen, 
llio step has been taken from rcaiiug the mind to roaring the 
ImhIv. In pursuance of tlic dogma that it is the duty of the 
(oimiiuiiity tow’ards the child ‘Ho see that it has a proper 
chance as regards its equipment in life,” it is helil that food 
must be provided for Jiuiigry chihlien; and theie have been 
pioposalsto give shoes if parents fail to supply them. Wlien 
it is added that there are over 30,000 children in industrial 
and truant schools, maintained and officered by the State, Ave 
See tliat even in a single^ generation great strides have been 
taken towards a regimental organization for moulding 
cliildren after an approved pattern. 

Having been prepared for life by government, citizens 
must have, their activities controlled by law. Tlie lute 
.Mr. rieydell-Bouverie found that in Elizabetli’s rcigii, out 

269 Acts, 68 were for regulating trade; and under Jaiiics 
the First 33 out of 167 were similarly directed. These, all 
found useless or mischievous, have been repealed. But now, 
along wWi resuscitation t»f an older social type, there is a 
recurrence of old leanings towaixls the State-overseeing of 
industry. The restriction of child-labour in factories opened 
the way for regulations protecting more and more numerous 
classes of workers. Though the loss suffered by a mine- 
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owner from an ox]>lo«ii'ni is a Rtron.'icr deterrent from risks 
than anylhiirjT (*1 h\ vt'l it is tlioiijxlit thsil i))vcjnili«)ns aj^ainst 
ox]»losiun»?, can l»c insured oiilyhv insjK'Ldors: a Ijclief which 
survives fiviiueiit. exjdoMmis The Slate, whieli has many 
accident'^ lu ils own vessels and often lose^llioin, undertfike^ 
to pioieet men in the merchant servict' llirmiuh a l.(nly of 
oflicials ; ihou^Lrli judiriiii^ from the numlier of slupwu^eks the 
ofleet mil manire<t. 

Iiul k-l us I urn from Ihe-io scattered oxamjdcs to (‘\amplc3 
of mon- fi(Micral ki»ids. ]>nrin^^ the (ir>L ]Kirt of the nine- 
teciilli century, wliili' yet miinh-ipal ^overnmenis were 
mnh*\cIoi?ed, the acli\iiies of eacli were limiti'd to a few all- 
ossiuiUal matters— tlie mainlonanco uf order by a small staff 
of constables, the paving ami cleaning of the streets, the 
lighting of them by oil lamps, the making and maintaining 
of sewers. To meet the growing demands for conveniences 
of one or other kind, speculative citizens united their moans 
and risked large sums in the hope that while subserving 
public wants they might gain rather tlian lose. Gas-com- 
panies arose early in the century ; and from them the town 
authorities bought gas for lighting the streets. Presently 
came water-companies which on reservoirs, conduits, and 
distributing pipes, spent large sums. Thus town after town 
was greatly aiivantaged in pursuance of ordinary trade 
principles.* Put in place of these private combinations of 
men, investing their savings and looking for interest, as men 
at large do, we now have municipal organizations wliieli are 

* 'When reading socialist and collectiTist 'writers, who ignore the evils 
which towns-peopio once suffered, and Tilifj men vilio, ululc seeking prodts, 
achieved these great benefits for others, I have Eomctimes thought 1 should 
like to thrust them all back into "the good old times’* — times before 
decent roads had been made bj turnpike trusts ; times when in London 
water from wells and conduits was eked out bj water earned in leathern 
sacks over the backs of horses ; times when for lighting the streets people 
had to hang candles (? lanterns) out of their windows, and when, even much 
later, pleasure-seekers were shown their ways home at night by link-boys 
carrying torches. Six months’ experience of the miseries borne might change 
their fecUr gs tow'ards ihe companies they low' speak of as public enemiei. 
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^uaurjuncj tlicso l»u>liiosaos oii(‘ after aiiothov aii-l 
Tipuii 111010. l>y tlio Courtesy of the Towii-Uleik oi Jin 
mingbiiin 1 have obtained details of the various adniinislra- 
tioiis in that city. We may begin with the all-essential one 
— the police force, which contains 800 men of seven grades. 
IJiTtixt comes the puhlic-worlcs department, having eight, 
divisions (including streets, trams, sewers and lighting), 
oiiiploying 1,720 men of fouiteen denominations. In the 
water-supply administration we find 4G9 oUicials bearing 
twenty -five dillerciit names, besides other oHicials in the new 
Elan works. In the giis-department, there are 2,845 em- 
ployes di\ ided into seven classes ; *aiid then comes the mor(‘ 
rticent electric supply system with llo men of four grades. 
After these may be named the fire-brigade with 72 men in 
fivfi grades. The baths and parks divisions here follow with 
their lilT employes of eleven kinds. Then we have the 
department of markets and fairs employing 45 men of six 
kinds, and that of weights and measures employing 13 men 
of four kinds. There are three groups under the Health 
Committee, entitled “ intercei)tion,” “sanitary,” and “hos- 
pitals,” of wliicli the first has 585 men of four grades in its 
pay, the next 75 men of five grades, and the last 178 men 
and woiiieu of five grades; The several .subdivisions of the 
estates adiniiiistiatioii(of which one concerns the law-courts) 
employ 109 people variously distinguished, following these 
may he set down the City-asylum and the lunatic-asylum, of 
which the one has 133 eiu]>loves of eleven kinds and the 
other 111 employes of .sixteen kinds. After the iiidiistiial 
school, nhitdi occupies 18 variously named officials, come the 
school Oi art with its branches, occupying 157, and the 
lechiiical school occupying 60 : in each case variously classed. 
La&t coin^ the iiiuseiini and the art-gallery employing 29 
bearing various titles. Over all these preside the officials 
of the governing body, the town-clerks department and 
the treasurer’s depaitment, the one with 15 and the other 
uith 25 members of several grades. The entire organization 
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inclndoB 7,800, very soon to exceed 8,000. Thus while there' 
has been a replacing of joint-stock companies by municipal 
administrations, there have been developing many other 
administrations, undertaking other works. Each of these is, 
as we see, like a military administration in having ranks 
subrn-iliniite one to another; and the aggregate of them 
reminds ns of a series of companies united into regiments 
and brigades under a central command. 

To Mr. William McEain who is familiar with the muni- 
cipal government of Glasgow, and at the meeting of the 
British Association held there last year read a paper on the 
subject, I am indebted for the following brief account of the 
’public organization of that city. The names of the divisions 
and their numbers run tlius : — Headquarters, 60 ; police 
force, 1,400 ; works-department (to whicli belongs the super- 
vision of new and existing buildings, streets and drains), 600 ; 
iTghting-department, 700 ; cleausing-departmciit, 600 ; city 
engineer and architect’s department, 12 ; tramways, 3,500 ; 
water-supply, 527 ; gas, 3,000 ; electricity 1,200 ; telephones, 
400 ; fire-brigade, 121 ; public parks, galleries, museums and 
housing department, 300 ; baths and washing houses, — ; 
markets, bazaars, halls, and blocks, 150 ; city assessor’s de- 
partment, 40; health department, 700; hbraries, 100; labour 
bureau, 3 ; churches, — ; total, 13,413. In addition to the 
municipal administrations there are in ])Oth cases school- 
board authorities and parochial authorities with their staffs : 
the number of graded officials and employes under their 
control in Glasgow being 4,000. 

As intimated above, regimentation is anotlicr aspect of that 
general retrogression shown in growing imperialism and 
accompanying re-barbarization. Curious evidence of the 
way in which the one, like the other two, is carrying us back 
to mediaevalism, is furnished by the town-records of .Beverley 
recently published. The various businesses were of course, 
after the general usage of the time, carried on by members 
of gilds, which, including certain minor ones, numbered at 
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the end of the fifLecnth century, twenty-three. These groups 
of inerchant's, trsulers, and artifiaus, down even to porters, 
severally had a warden or alderman with two assistants or 
stewards and with two searchers or inspectors; while the 
coiniMjiieiit master-traders or burgesses had journeymen and 
apprentices. These oi^anized bodies were under the control 
of a town-government, originally the Twelve Keepers, elected 
by the burgoss(‘s or inji'^tor^, and these, wliile carrying on 
civic hu'-iiioss, cxorciscMl authority over the. gild-members, 
inllictiiig linos for various ollonccs and broaches of rules. 
That is lo say, ihnugh having dillcnMit ends, these bodies 
w(‘n' aniibigiuis to our iiUKievn administrations in respect 
(*f tlicir giMiliialoil struclnre, their suhjecMion to municipal 
goN'ernment, and their inspection by its officers. 

‘JSTot content" with undertaking such husinesses as those of 
joint-stock companies, our public agencies, general and local 
are beginning to enter upon retail trading. We have not yet 
gone so far as the French, who have made the sale, as well as 
the manufacture, of tobacco and matches and gunpowder 
into State-monopolies, and who have State-establisliments 
for the nial<iT!g of fine porcelain and tapestries, but we are 
taking steps in the same direction. Most conspicuous is 
municipal house-building.* Over fifty years ago, and again in 
1 1^84 , 1 pointed out that such enterprise is self-defeating, and 
recently Lord Avebury and Lord liosebery have insisted on 
the same truth. But the public are now set upon it, and’ 
«*an no more be stopped by arguments and facts than a run- 
.iway horse can be stopped by pulling tlie reins. Other 
tiiacles are being entered upon. The Liverpool Corporation 
sells sterilized milk for infants ; and, arguing that it is proper 
to I guard adults as well as infants from typhoid and tuber- 
culosis, tWs sale of milk may be made general. The Cor- 
poration of Tunbridge Wells is carrying on the business of 
hop-growing — successfully, the town-clerk says ; and it has 
act up a telephone system. At Tor<juay municipal farming 
has gone-to the extent of making a profit from rabbits on its* 
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2,200 acres of land, and feeding slieep instead of letting the 
grass to outsiders. Each step renders subsequent steps 
easier. Some three years or more ago a deputation to tlie 
London County Council advocated a systeni of inuiiicipal 
bakeries; and there are signs that we may pieseutly have 
intoxicaliiig liquors sold by public agency : the Gothenburg 
system and the vodka-monopoly in Itussia funiisinng pre- 
cedents. Wlien Collectivism has strengthened itself oiiciugh, 
there may come municipal groceiies, and so on with utlier 
trades, until at length manufacturers and distributers are 
formed into multitudinous departments, each with its head 
and its ranks of subordinates and workers — regiments and 
brigades. In France, beyond tho fighting army, the army 
civil servants, ever increasing, has reached nearly 900,000, 
and when all our businesses have been municipalized, a 
larger number will have been reached here. 

Meanwhile the same process is going on among aitisans 
and others united into trade-unions. Made somewhat dif- 
ferent from one another by adjustments to diU'enuit occupa- 
tions, they nevertheless show community in the division 
of their members into various ranks — master-workmen, 
labourers, a] )pr entices. As of old in the gilds, there is a 
narrow limit to apprenticeships, and there are barriers 
against the rising of wwkers of a lower rank into those of 
a higher. There are rigid rules, and spies to detect breaches 
of them. Tliero are governing committees before which 
transgressing members are called, and by which heavy 
penalties for disobedience are imposed. Beyond these there 
are tlie penalties of expulsion and consequent persecution 
when seeking employment. The local groups in each trade 
ar^ subject to a central body partially controlling them; 
and there have been attempts to unite all the tr:!d(3s. So 
that the general principles of regimentation aie displayed 
throughout. The whole organization is regarded as the 
workers’ army ; and the assertion has been made that in the 
CO with masters the usages of war are justifiuhle. 
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Lastly Icl ns note that tliis rcgiinontation,nrt\v cniispir-.Kiu;) 
in ])rivalc or^'anixatinns as in ]iiili1ic ones, i11u.-trai(>s tlio 
concomitance between exercise of coercion and submission to 
coercion. The men who, pursuing what they think their 
trade-interests, trample on other men’s freedom, surroiuler 
their own freedom .while doing it The members of a trade- 
union who assault non-unionists for offering to work on lower 
terms than themselves, thus denying their liberty of contract, 
have themselves yielded up their liberty of contract to the 
majority of their fellows and its governing body. While 
relintpiishing their own rights to make the best of their own 
powers, theyx»rovcnt outsiders fi-om exercising similar rights, 
f«id stigmatize as a “ blackleg,” that is, a swindler, the man 
who insists on making his own bargains. Nay, they do 
more. Their leaders have applauded the Boer Government 
because it “ protected the strikers but refused police i^rotection 
for ‘ blacklegs.’ ” Already those men have maile tlicmselves 
semi-slaves to their trade-combinations, and with the further 
progress of imperialism, re-barbarization, and regimentation, 
their semi-slavery will end in complete slavery — u state which 
they will fully deserve. 



'WEATHER FORECASTS. 

* Ah, it’s too bright to last!” is an exclamation not unfic> 
qnently heard on a fine morning. Ill-based as arc many 
common beliefs about tlie weather, a lew are well-based, 
and tills is one of them : little as those who utter it under- 
stand why. 

A specially fine morning is nearly always the end of a 
fine night, that is, a night throughout all or most of wliich 
the sky has been free from clouds. During such a night 
the Earth's surface imliates its heat into space 'without 
impediment. There is no canopy of oiiaque vapour floating 
above, wliich radiates back to the Earth much of the heat 
which it receives from it. Hence, during the early part of 
the following day, .before the sun is high, a low temperature 
is reached, alike by the exposed parts of the ground and by 
parts clothed witli vegetation, as is shown by the lai^e 
deposits of dew. The chilled surface is now a good con- 
denser, and if the air is well charged with water, as com- 
monly it is when the wind is westerly, aud especially south- 
westerly, precipitation results: clouds begin to form and 
presently there comes rain. If the air is not much charged 
with water, as when it comes from the oast, north-cast, or 
north, the probability of rain is much less j but there may 
not unlikely ensue a cloudy day. By way of impressing this 
relation of facts I have sometimes expressed it facetiously 
thus: — ^\\’'hen the Earth throws off its blanket at night it 
takes cold and cries in the morning. 

Thus much by way of introduction. Let me pass now to 
the l&rger topic on which 1 would dilate — the relation 
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^between tlie kind of woatlier and the temiicniture of the 
Earth's suiface, as illii.-itrated in some casos permanently 
. and ill other ca^es tcmpomrily. 

Permanent illustrations we liave first of all in the desert 
of Sahara and like rainless ixjyious, where the temperature 
of the surface* is so' high that precipitation is prevented: the 
radiant heat dissipating all arriving clouds. A vicious 
circle is established. Clouds cannot exist over the hot 
sand, and in the absence of rain and subsequent evapora- 
tion the sand cannot be cooled. A converse relation of 
phenomena is seen lu iiioiiutainous regions. Having above 
them smaller depilis of air, elevated surfaces are colder than 
tliTj surfaces of valleys, and, being colder, lu'ing down water 
more readily.^ By storms, and by subsequent evaporation, 
they aie continually chilled, and therefore tend to condense 
more rain, or, as in Alpine regions, snow. Here we have a 
vicious circle of the opposite kind: from coldue.ss of the 
surface come frequent precipitatioii.s, and these maintain the 
coldness of the surface. 

That which holds permanently in these extreme ca.ses 
must hold temporarily in less extreme cases — cases in which 
the surface, made in ojijs way or other colder or warmer 
than usual, produces a greater or less tendency to rain than 
usual ; a cause of rain which co-operates with other cause'* 
or conflicts with them. For the last twenty years I have 
occasionally noted this connexion of facts, and have several 
times discussed it with a friend who is, or was, concerned 
with the predictions of tlie Meteorological Office. In pur- 
suance of our discussions I wrote to him from Dorking on 
July 20, 1888, a letter from which tlio following is an 
extract : — 

(.''ertainly years ago— it may be three — I drew your attention to 
the temperature of the Earth os extending to a certain dfptli l»eiow 
the surface, as a factor in meteorology ; arguing that when thiH super- 
ficial layer is colder than usual, it is a more efficient condeuser and 
conduces to rainy weather. 

Vou did not think anything of the suggestion, but I now draw 
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your iittcniioii to our rm‘ui weather in illustration of my belief. 
The loii;' iwM contiiiuin^ on into siiniiiier, has so chilU\l the 

surface of the country that now, no nut lor what May tim M'ltid, 
cloud condenses every day and rain comes : there having been 
established, as in all such case^i, a vicious circle— cold surfacG pro- 
duces cloud, cloud prevents the warming of the surface ; and Mdien 
a certain stage has been reached theie is no remedy save from soine 
larger cycle of changes initiated elsewhere. 

Then on March 8 of the ne\'t year, 1889, I wrote again as 

lollows : — 

When, on Wedneuiay morning, the wind changed accoriliiig to 
forecast to S. and S.W., 1 made the remaik — “Now we sha’l most 
likely have a great deal of laiu, as the soiitheily and south-westerly 
M inda vnll have to pass over a suiface M’hich has been cIuUlmI by a 
foitniglit of frost and snoM'.’' 

Some hours afterM’ards there came the evening jiaper of Wednes- 
day ill which there was the folloM'ing foiecast fot the next d.iy u]) to 
mid-day : — 

[the extract was sent and is mis>ing]. 

So, again, the next morning the forecast M^as : — 

[this extract too was sent]. 

Thus it appears that no ram was anticipated until ini<l-day on 
Thursday, and that after that time the aiiiouiit of ram anticipated 
M'as but small. 

Now the facts have been very much at variance M'ith these antici- 
pations. The ram commenced 12 hours before the time when it was 
anticipated, viz., in the middle of the night on Wednesday, and here 
it litas rained incessantly for more than 30 hours. 

Here, then, I take it is a case in which the forecasts are wrong in 
taking no account of the temperature of the surface over which the 
wind passes. Last summer, as 1 pointed out to you, exemplified the 
general and continued effect of a surface chilled to a con»iiderable 
depth by the long-continued cold and rain of tlie sjii mg ; and this 
CMse exempli ties the special and probably ten.porary effect of a sur- 
face greatly chilled but probably to a small depth. 

In your reply last autumn you implied that my belief was that the 
temperature of the surface was the chief factor. I never said any 
Hucli thing and never dreamed any such thing. 1 never supposed 
that it was anything like a chief factor, but merely alleged that it was 
a factor which should be taken into account, and that under some 
conditions it just serves to turn the balance. 

Ueforc these dates and since, I have noted various facts 
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respecting cloud-formation which serve in sundry ways to 
verify the belief above expressed. During one of the many 
autumn visits spent with my friends at Ardtornish (a new 
liouse at the Iiead of Loch Aline, to which they gave a name 
adopted from the adjacent Ardtornisli Castle on tlie Sound 
oT^Iull) I one day observed from this point of view, looking 
along the two and a half miles of Loch Aline to the Sound, 
that over the line of the Sound the clouds were thin. 
Over the mountains of Mull on the one side and the high- 
lands of Morvon on the other, the clouds were dark, that is, 
thick ; whereas over the water of the Sound separiitiug the 
two, the canopy of cloud was relatively light : tlie fact 
be*ing, I presume, that the water in the Sound radiated more 
heaj} than did the surfaces of the hills on either side. 

A difleront kind of evidence occurred on another occasion. 
While w'e were yachting up the Sleat Sound there came into 
view the island of Hum with its three moiiiitaiii peaks. 
The day was clear, but over each of those i)eaks, some two 
or three hundred feet it may be al)ove it, there was a solitary 
cloud. The appearance was at once curious and instruc- 
tive. Adjacency to the cold surface of each peak, which was 
radiating little lieat into space, established the conditions 
leading to condensation bf vapour from the wanner air 
which drifted over the spot. More remarkable in up]>ear- 
ance than the common cases in which a cloud continues to 
envelop the tO]) of a mountain notwithstanding a breeze 
apparently strong enough to blow it away, wen these tlirec 
cases ill whicli a cloud was detached but l emaiiied seemingly 
stationaiy al)ove‘ Evidently the explanation in such cases 
is that the cloud is not really stationary, but tliat while on 
the leeward side the iiortions continually drifted away are 
forthwith (fissolved, on the windward side other portinns are 
formed from the wind continually arriving. 

Here, in the South of England, evidences of other kinds 
have from time to time struck me. I may nam^, first, two 
instances of effects the converse of that described in the 

10 
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above-quotud letter as occurring in 1888, vrhen a cold wet 
spring was followed by a cold wet summer. One of these 
instances was, I think, in 1893, when a warm and very dry 
spring was followed by a summer of drought ; and the oilier 
was this year (1901), when, though to a less marked degree, 
a like sequence happened: both of these cases tending 'to 
show the state which results when the superficial layer of 
the Earth becomes warmer than usual. 'While spending last 
summer (1900) at Bepton, under the western end of the 
Sohth Downs, I observed several examples of the influence 
which the high lands behind had upon the formation of 
cloud. On one occasion, at some height above the tops of 
the Downs, there extended ds far as the* eye could reach a 
canopy of cloud of the nimbus type. This canopy sprsad 
some distance towards the north, while further to the north 
there was a summer sky. This year (1901) at Petworth I 
observed a converse phenomenon. The weather was very 
hot, but over the comparatively cool surfaces of Blackdown 
and Hind Head some fleecy clouds had been formed. Drift- 
ing southwards these presently came over the valley of the 
Bother and then gradually dissolved: being dissipated by 
the radiated heat. 

But the most striking support of my belief I have observed 
in the space between Brighton and Fortslade. From the 
beach a level tract extends inland. On each occasion them 
was fine weather to seaward — a summer sky with a few 
drifting clouds, wafted by a gentle south-west breeze. Q’ho 
air remained clear for some distance inland from the shoi’c, 
but at half a mile off or thereabouts there began to con- 
dense, at a hundred or mure feet above the surface, a thin 
veil of doud. This, being continually drifted away, thickened 
as it passed on, while a new portion of the thin veil was 
formed in its place, until, on looking landwards, one saw that 
a mile or two to the nortB a doud-canopy covered the 
country. Two facts were here conspicuous. The first was 
that the air was made to condense its contained water by 
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passing over a surface colder than that ^Yllich it had lac- 
viously been passing over. The second was that uiuh*v inn- 
ditioiis like those exciiiplitieil, a very slight didi nMico uf 
surface-tCTuperature might presently produce a large elVect. 
hj shutting out the source of heat, Clearly, if the inlaml 
described lia*d been a litilo wanner, and had not caiis(*d 
the condensation which formed a cloud-canopy, the country 
to the north, remaining exposed to the sun, ould have had 
no tendency to form cloud and precipitate rain ; whereas the 
canopy of cloud, by intercejjting the sim*s rays and keeping 
the surface relatively cold, made more probable the continu- 
ajice of cloudy and rainy weather. Wlien forces arc nearly 
balanced the addition of a small amount to one or the other 
niify cause a great and continued change. 

It seems to me that we have here “ a true cause ” of varia- 
tions ill weather The only question is to what extent it 
qualifies the effects of larger causes. It is undeniable that 
the permanently dry regions and the pcrniauently wet 
regions exhibit the relation alleged, and it can hardly be 
denied that between these extieme cases there must be 
multitudinous gradations of cases in v/hicli minor effects are 
produced. Whether this factor can be so taken into account 
as appreciably to affect forecasts may be doubted. It has 
occurred to me, however, that if stations were distributed 
with adequate frequency over the kingdom, each of which, 
duly fenced while duly exposed, contained tlicrmoiiicleis tlie 
hullis of which were inserted in the ground to several depths, 
say three, six, nine, and twelve inches, or more, it would be 
possible, by comparing the records of temperatures extending 
over years and over months, to judge wlicthcr there would 
bo an inclosed or a decreased tendency to the lainy weather, 
or the fine weather, mainly brought about by other causes 
Cut I throw this out merely as a suggestion. 


10—2 



TTIE REGRESSIVE MULTIPLICATION OF CAUSES. 


An ancestral tree is a familiar object — familiar because 'tile 
desire to trace descent from some noteworthy person often 
prompts delineation of it. But no one draws up a converse 
ancestral tree — a tree representing all the ancestors of each 
preceding generation, multiplying as they recede: the four 
grandparents, the eiglit great-grandparents, the sixteen great- 
great-grandparents, the thirty-two, &c. ; nearly all of tlieni 
<5ommonplacfc or obscure persons, descent from whom con- 
fers no distinction. Habitually ignoring tlie fact thougli -iie 
■does, every one is aware that of tliose men and women who 
'form his own converse ancestral tree, branching and re- 
branching as it goes back in time, each gave a part of tlie 
constitution now possessed by him — eacli was a cause of 
multitudinous traits, most of thorn bidden, some unobtru- 
sive, and a few cons])iv*iious, as abavisni occasionally proves. 
Though equality of iiitluenco cannot be alleged of all the 
members coini)osing eacli receding generation, yet the exercise 
of some inlluence is undeniable. No one’s natuio would be 
Jbhe same were the share taken in forming it by any ancestor 
replaced by some otlier; and as the number of ancestors in 
-each receding generation becomes greater, chocked only by 
increasing coalescence of lines of ancestry, we see tliat the re- 
gressive multiplication of causes is exemplified in each person. 

On looking into the matter more closely, we may observe 
liliat each of these causes was itself a complex cause, not only 
in the sense that each ancestor was an involved? aggregate of 
stmetures and functions, but in the sense that each beeamo 
a cause only by the aid of numerous co-operative causes — 
incidents, conditions, or antecedents, we must call them ; 
since they were not themselves operative forces, but by their 
presence or absence allowed certain other forces to operate. 
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If a certain ancestor and ancestress had been of dirti vciit 
creeds ; if one or both had had no properly ; if the lady had 
not recovered from small-pox without bearing marks; if 
illness had prevented one of them from attending a certain 
social gathering, or the other had been called away by 
bt^j^iness ; or if some more attractive man had not been 
absent ; and so on, and so on ; the courtship would not have 
been initiated, the marriage would not have taken place, and 
there would not have been the child through whom the 
descent is traced. Moreover it is obvious that each of 
these co-operative antecedents itself depended on various 
other antecedents ; so that, taking into account tlie innumer- 
able causes implied by the innumerable marriages, there were 
practically infinite numbers of antecedents, every one of 
which exercised an influence over the result as seen in the 
now-existing descendant. 

I have taken first this regressive multiplication of causes 
exhibited in the organic world, as being easy to follow. I 
pass now to the multitudinous cases, less easy to follow, 
exhibited by the inorganic world ; for, commonly ignoring 
the fact though we do, each inorganic cause has an ancestry of 
inorganic causes, similarly multiplying as it recodes in time. 
This sandy beach bounded above by a bank of stones, affords 
good illustrations. A rill of water draining out of the shingle 
bank, runs over the sand, cutting a serpentine course, here 
shallow and outspread and there undercutting one side of 
its narrower channel. A pebble lying above the undermined 
side has fallen in. Look a little higher up, and you see that 
this minute streamlet has been deflected towards the under- 
mined side by a large irregular boulder, the shape of which 
determined the couise of the water. If you inquire for their 
antecedents, you see tliat the irregularities of the boulder, 
due first to its heterogeneous composition, imply an iiitiiiity 
of processes that wejit on in geologic times, and also recall 
those actions of the breakers which have since rounded its 
prominent parts. Pursuing back a fuithcr line of causation 
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you are shown th-it this boulder rolled down, to its present 
place from the toj) edjio of tlie shinglc-bank, where it had 
been Iniulod by n breaker at the lust tide ; and yon are in- 
tnxhicc'd to llie countless causes whicli brought that bonhler 
to llie ni‘i‘ili'iil preceding place and to tlie forces which 
shaped ihe breaker that lodged it in its position: in b'-'.ii 
cases innumerable energies co-operating. Yet another retro- 
gression brings you to that vibration produced in the 
adjacent road by a passing waggon, which shook the boulder 
from its place ; then you have the complex group of ante- 
cedents implied by passage of the waggon ; and so on per- 
petually. Thus is it* with each of the apparently simple 
causes we see in operation. Always it is a composite cause ; 
and each of the causes com^wsing it is a composite cause. 
Shooting over a ledge of rock a small waterfall exhibits a 
force wliich seems one and homogeneous — a cause of change 
which we think of as simple. But if we trace back the 
stream wc find that in it are united numerous streamlets, 
each of which is formed of many rills that severally drain 
away the water from surrounding herbage, and also convey 
the products of spiings. A further recession brings us to 
the storms and the si towers occurring at intervals, each pre- 
senting innumerable gravitating rain-drops. Tliesc, again, 
descend from clouds which have been drifting and eddying 
on their w'ay from the Atlantic seaboard ; end a thousand or 
more miles off the molecules forming these clouds were 
evaporated from ocean-surfaces too wide and various to 
conceive. So that the forces exercised by the mass of ncole- 
culcs in the waterfall hq.ve had antecedents branching and 
re-branching to an unimaginable degree as they are traced 
back. 

When studying the cosmic process we are prone to look 
in advance. We watch the changes now taking place and 
think of those which will presently take place. When con- 
templating a force tacitly assumed to bo simple, we observe 
bow, faUiug on any aggregate, the effects it produces are 
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perpetaally multiplied, how there go on corrospondiiig dif- 
ferentiations of structure, while the original forru ami it-> 
derived forces are themselves diflcrciitiatod ; and wo o1iser\e 
how, under certain conditions, there go on integral ioii-« n!' 
structure and corresponding integrations of forces. Ihit 
rightly to conceive the cosmic ]>rooe.ss we must give equal 
attention to the fact that thmuchout the j)ast tlnu'c haM* 
been perj^ctnal difTennitiutions of matters anil of forc«.s, nml 
that under some conditions then' have been ]>(‘rpetnnl inte- 
grations 6f matters and of fon*e.s: the result being that the 
factors of the cosmic process immediately within our ken, 
have histories in the past approximately as complex as are 
the histories which will result from them in the future. 
Continually in our analyses and symtheses we begin with 
Hfere and N‘o\y ; whereas in the totality of things there is no 
Here and no Now, but only a momentaiy aspect of a trans- 
formation which, though in the course of immeasurable time 
becoming more involved, is approximately as involved in 
the immediate past as it will be in the immediate future — 
in the totality of things I say, because in things taken sepa- 
rately it is otherwise. Hence we have to regard each cause 
we see in operation as resulting from an integration of 
causes, or rather of forces, conditions, antecedents, becoming 
moio complex with each step of retrogression, carrying us 
back to an infinite complexity. 

To many readers it will be manifest that the foregoing 
paragraphs, duly elaborated, should have formed a chapter in 
Fir^t Principles. More than a year ago I issued the sixth 
<-dition of that work, revised up to date : conceiving it then, 
as T conceive it now, to be the final edition ; for it is not 
likely that the whole of it will bo sold before my death. Thus 
no oppovtunity is likely to occur for incorporating what I have 
r('ccntdy discovered should have been set forth as part of 
the general doctrine contained in that work; and 1 have 
therefore no alternative but to include a brief exposition of 
it in this miscellaneous volume. 



SANITATION IN THEORY AND rRACXIOB. 
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After ]yin{» unused for nearly fifty years, an almost foigottcn 
inoidcnt 'will serve to introduce some comments on the doings 
of our guardians of tlie public health It occurred at a little 
dinner given by a friend, long since deceased without leaving 
descendants, Mr. F. O. Ward, active in the sanitary agitation 
then canied on, and, I believe, a writer of occasional leaders 
on water-supply and other such matters in Tlic Times. He 
was an enthusiast and soon found occasion to bring up his 
favourite topic. The form his talk took >vas an unstinted 
laudation of his friend Edwin Chadwick, the leader of the 
movement; and the particular trait singled out for praise 
was his perseverance in carrying out vast investigations. 
One illustration given was that if he needed proof of some 
point in his case, he instructed a man to examine and report, 
and if the man did not bring back the evidence he desired, 
he sent him about his business and dispatched another; 
meting out like measure to him too, if he failed to furnish 
statements of the required kind ; and so on, and so on, until lie- 
got the proof he wanted. All this -was said with apparent, 
unconsciousness of the damaging implications respecting 
Blue Books — the disclosure of the way in which a strong 
case is made out by omitting 'facts 'which do not support the 
foregone conclusion. Twice since that time I have had 
occasion to look into these masses of oflicially-coUecIed evi 
dence, and in both cases have seen how the bias of those 
concerned has vitiated the conclusions draw^n. * 

Among those now living few remember how, in the early 
fifties, there was widely disseminated the idea, natumlly 
arising and readily accepted, that fevers of one or other kind 
are produced by noisome odours — stinks and stenches. What 
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proposition seemed more reasonable tliau tliat the repulsive 
smells arising from decomposing matter carried with them the 
germs of diseases, or else that the smells themselves were the 
causes of diseases ? Slums and their surroundings, where 
epidemics arose, were commonly characterized by malodours 
proceeding from dirt, from refuse-heaps, and from obstructed 
drii'ius. Was not tlie explanation obvious ? After the usual 
style of reasoning, which proceeds by the method of agree- 
ment unchecked by the method of diiference, it was con- 
cluded that as these two things habitually went together, 
the one was the cause of the other. It was not asked 
whether these places where disease was rife were not also 
jllaces inhabited by people leading unhealthy lives — 
drunkards, prostitutes, beggars, and half-starved men and 
w«men, who were, in consequence of their modes of life, their 
bad feeding and over-crowding, on the highway to death. 
It was not asked whether the diseases were not due to these 
causes rather than to the smells. The venlicts of the nostnls 
were willingly assumed to be verified by statistics. 

And yet the counter-evidence was overwhelming. Ii» 
every village throughout the kingdom, each of the half-dozen 
farms, by its yard full of manure, by its cow-sheds, and by 
its stables, severally reeking with the gases from decom- 
posing matter, furnished a contradiction to the belief that 
ordinary unpleasant odours are pernicious. Places which, 
according to current sanitary’ doctrines, ought to be centres 
of disease, prove to be quite healthful — so healthful, indeed, 
that invalids frequently take lodgings in farm-houses where 
they arc exposed to these products of decaying excreta. Nov 
need we go to the country for dispreofs. They are supplied 
liy all the stables in great towns — stables in which grooms, 
ostlers, ajid others, spend great parts of their lives, and over 
which in many cases families reside. Nay, London affords a 
still more conspicuous contradiction. Throughout the hottest 
months of the year the horse-dung scattered over the streets 
is perpetually ground down by carriage wheels, occasionally 
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sprinkled by wnter-carts, and shone on by the July or August 
sun : the disgusling odour emitted in hot weather yielding 
ample proof of the decomposition taking place in every 
thoroughfare. What is the result ? None, so far as the Bills 
of Mortality tell us. The deaths per thousand are not higher 
in number at that time than at other times, and are, indeed, 
occasionally lower than at this salubrious place, Brighbon. 
Once more, personal observation has supplied me with a yet 
more striking disproof of the notion that was established 
by garbled evidence in past years. Visits frequently paid 
in the aiitumn to certain delightful friends, who at that 
season migrate from London to their estate on the western 
coast of Scotland, repeatedly obliged me to go by steamer 
down the Clyde, sometimes in July sometimes in August; 
and on more occasions than one I have been coni})elled, 
during part of the passive between Glasgow and Greenock, 
to hold my handkerchief to my nose so as to minimize my 
perception of the abominable smell given off from the 
drainage of Glasgow poured into the river. Now all along 
its banks are ship-yards where thousands of men saw and 
hammer all day long, and had this stench been the fever- 
breeding agent which we are led to suppose, these men ought 
to have been swept away wholesale. Yet there were no 
statements of unusual mortality among them. 

But now, accepting for a moment these doctrines which 
we- have been industiiously taught, let us see what have 
been the measures taken in .pursuance of them. It was 
found that ordinary soil is a good disinfectant, and that effete 
matters mixed with it, while having their disagreeable 
odours destroyed, increase its fertility. "What was the in- 
ference ? Evidently that if sewage was properly distributed 
over areas of land, it would lose that diseasciproducing 
quality associated with its noisomeness, at the same time 
.that the crops would be increased. Sewage farms resulted 
from this inference. It was forgotten that the disinfecting 
power of soil is dependent on its ability to absorb the 
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matters mixed with it or poured over it, an*! that as soon as 
it becomes saturated it loses its disinfecting power. This 
conclusion, obvious one would have thought even to the 
uninstructed, was not drawn by those in authority. The 
result was that the irrigated lands became widespread sources 
Cf ^hese gases w'e have been taught to dread. Along wdlh 
cases of which I have read, one case has come under my 
personal notice. Friends of mine living some four miles 
from a sewage farm, were so much annoyed by the repulsive 
odours frequently wafted from it, that they had thoughts of 
leaving tlieir house. Of course the nuisance suffered by 
them w'as suffered still more by hosts of people in nearer 
places, according as the wind brought the foul gas over them 
o^ carried it elsewhere. And this wide diffusion of noisome 
effluvia, said in other cases to be productive of disease, w'eut 
on until the town of Burton had to s])cnd a large sum in 
partially deodorizing the sewage before distributing it.' 

But now observe what have simultaneously been the 
measures taken in towns to exclude the miscliiefs ascribetl 
to foul gases. The ventilation of sewers has been insisted 
upon as a needful prophylactic, and nowadays one sees 
galvanized iron pipes, disfiguring the sides of buildings, 
arranged for carrying away those products of decomposition 
which, by tbe sow^age-farms, are spread abroad for people to 
breathe. That wdiich, in small quantity, is injurious in the 
one place is, in large quantity, innocuous in the other ! Xay, 
this is not all. AVhere alterations in the drainage of houses 
are made, and where, by consequence, certain old drains are 
cut off as useless, it is common to require that these shall be 
destroyed. Though very shortly there ■will he nothing left 
in them to decompose, and though, during the interval, any 
escaping* gas must pass through six, eight, or more feet of 
that soil said to be so effective as a disinfectant, they must 
be made away with ! Truly the ancient figure of straining at 
a gnat and swallowing a camel is utterly inadequate to 
express the folly of these proceedings. 
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How is it that beliefs so conspicuously fallacious have 
been establislied and are maintained by central and local 
authorities and their employes ? There has developed a 
bureaucracy which has an interest in keeping up these delu- 
sions; and the members of which, individually, have interests 
in insisting upon these needless expenditures. Every orjjjftft- 
ized body of men tends to grow, and tends to niagnily its 
own importance. Eor the last half-ccntury the military 
class has been raising an outcry about our defeiicclessness, 
notwithstanding successive additions to the army. Coiitinu- 
allj’ tliere have been urgent demands from admirals and 
captains that our navy shall be increased ; and when it has 
been increased there have been denifinds lor further in- 
creases. Similarly wdth the State-dmicli. T^iuhu lliei>^ca 
of “ spiritual destitution ” the erection of more clnir('h(‘S lias 
been urged by iinbencliecvl clergy, and then inconu‘s for 
incumbents have been asked. And under kindred inlliuuK'i's 
the sanitary class, w hich has grow’ii up since dituUvi<*k’s d.iy, 
ever exaggerates the e^ils to be dealt wmUi wdiile tacitly 
exalting its owm members. A siirve\or employed by a 
public boily has to piove himself a vigilant man, '’iid he does 
this by linding fault wdiorever tlienj is a ])ossil)lo occasion — 
has, ill fact, no other w\ny of getting a leputation. 8o, too, if 
an in-corning tenant engages a suivevoi, he chooses one re- 
commended as ex])erienced and careful, and one laning tliis 
character has obtained ii by exaggerating defects and insist- 
ing on needless changes. A man who frecpicntly re])ortft 
that nothing luieds doing is looke<l at sc(‘i)tically, as a doctor 
is looked at ^fcon he prescribes no medicine. 

Yet anotlier cause co-operates. Ntwv sanitary appliances 
are continually being devised, sanctioned by autliority, ami 
required by surveyors ; and surveyors may have, and cer- 
tainly sometimes do have, personal interests in pushing the 
use of them : either as being shareholders in the companies 
they are manufactured by, or as receiving percentages on the 
numbers sold through their recommendation. In these days 
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when illegitimate commissions are being disclosed, it is folly 
to suppose that here, where there is an obvious method of 
obtaining secret profits, it will not be used. 

“Ilut what does it matter '^” will be exclaimed by some 
random readeis. It simply entails extra costs on landlords 
or oh classes of tenants wlio can well bear them.'* Here is a 
sample of those vicious ways of thinking common in social 
afllau’s. As far back as 1850 1 pointed out the evils entailed 
by artificially raising the costs of houses, and since then (see 
The Man versus The State, ])p. 51-5) I Iiave given definite 
proof tliat llie multiifiication of sanitary refpiircrnents often 
awrests tlici Imilding of small bouses. 

And then comes a furl her inisehief. As a sequence of 
tlift law-iiia.(I(i d(‘fi(‘ienev of hniisc'-aeeommodation, there lias 
been givoNing loiidei a <‘ouq»laint al)out the “houseless 
poor,” with iVe(iuenl. iie.vsiiaiiei aitieles on Housing 

Pioblem” taeilly assuming that it is a ])ublic business to 
supjily peo]»l(‘ with iit abode'<. Kor (Mpiallv valid reasons 
tli(‘re may by-and-by be agitated llu‘ “food pioblem,” and 
then tlici “chdliing prolilem”; wlieieuptm socialism will be 
acliievcd. 

Of eomH(‘ the f<u‘( going paragr.qilis must not be regarded 
as a (‘uiideiiiiial inn of all sanitaiy adiiiiiiisLiation. IMiblie 
control of indiNidiials is needful in tin* sj)hen‘ nf liygume a-^ 
in other sphcTes. for eommissioii of a nuis.inei‘ is an 
aggression on niughbouis or on the piil)Iic at laige. In a 
town, care of the roads aii<l jiaAemeiils must obviously he 
nndiTtakmi l»y a puhlie authority, as also sew’jige (ihniigh 
fJheUenliam, Ixdore its incorjioralioii, was diaiiKMl by a 
coinjiai^y). Doulitless it is dittieiilt to di\nv tlie hue. ihit 
tlio absiiiilities and abuses, as well as tlu‘ indireet restraints 
on hoiise-lmildiiJg, wliieh I havi' pointed out., furnish nvusoiifc 
for holding lu cheek the sanitary bureaucracy and closely 
ciiticiziiig its represeiilatioiis. 
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Some year or two ago, in IIar2icr'R Magazine (unfortunately I 
did not note the date) I read the judgment of an expert 
which confirmed that ill-opinion of gymnastics I have long 
entertained. It was contained in an essay entitled “ Non- 
Hjgienic Gymnastics/* by Mr. Kichard Euckhain, who 
quoted as follows from “ a well-known teacher of physical 
development** in New York: — 

“ I have no hesitation in saying that our systems of athletic train- 
ing, at least the most of those now in vogue, are not only vicious in 
principle, but tend to break down the system, shorten life, and 
generally do more harm than good. 1 have made a study of the sub- 
ject for many years, and I long ago began to inquire why it is that 
BO-calJecI athletes usually die young, or are not neatly so vigorous at 
forty-five or fifty as the man who has rigorously neglected any sort of 
training, and perhaps even exercise. That sucli is the fact there is no 
room for doubt. Athletes do die young. I do not mean by all this 
that I do not legard athletic sport of vaiious kinds as healthy and 
valuable. On the contrary, I do, just as long as they are pleasurable, 
and are play and not woik. But when your young atiilete begins to 
train for a rowing contest or for the football team, or for anything 
like that, he is going to an excess, and that is just as bad as excess in 
any other way — in business, in mental labor, or in anytliing else. And 
the chances are that he will exhaust his syskm, come out with a weak 
lieari or some other trouble, and be physically damaged for the re- 
mainder of his life. What the man of to-day needs most is not 
athletics in a gymnasium, but plenty of fresh air in liis lungs. Instead 
of a quantity of violent exercise that leaves him weak for seveial 
hours afterward, he needs to leaiu to breathe right, stand right, and 
sit right.” 

Belief in the virtues of gymnastics, widespread and indeed 
almost universal, embodies several grave errors. The first to 
be here commented upon is the identification of muscular 
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strength with constitutional strength. It is assumed that 
one who can lift great weights, jump great heiglits, or run 
great distances, is proved by these abilities to be fitted for 
withstanding the strains of life — doing hard work, bearing 
unfavourable conditions, and so on. The inference is erro- 
neous. Darwin described the dwarfish Fuegians as being so 
degraded in appearance as scarcely to look like human beings ; 
and yet he tells us that they could with impunity let the 
snow fall and melt upon their naked skins. A disturbance 
of the constitutional balance which would be fatal to a 
European was to them innocuous. Similarly with auimals. 
It is recognized by breeders that the small unimproved 
French breeds are more hardy than the large improved 
English breeds. Muscularity and the putting out of great 
mechanical force, are no measures of strength in tliat sense 
of the word which chiefly concerns men. Such power of 
limb as results from the daily activities of boyhood — say the 
ability, even in early youth, to walk more than ibrty miles 
in a day (I speak from personal experience) — is quite enough 
in preparation for the contingencies of ordinary life, and of 
life deviating a good deal from the ordinary. 

Not only is there error in assuming that increase of mus- 
cular power and increase of general vigour necesbarily go 
together, but there is error in assuming that the reverse 
connexion cannot hold. It is taken for granted that general 
vigour, if not increased, is at any rate not decreased. But 
this is untrue. There are obAious i)hysiological reasons for 
the injurious results testified to by the expert quoted above. 
The current belief takes no account of cost. It is supposed 
that certain sets of muscles can be greatly developed without 
the system,at large being so taxed as to cause mischief. But 
when it is remembered that the alimentary organs have but 
a limited ability, and that the blood they furnish has to serve 
for all purposes, it will be understood that you cannot greatly 
develop certain large external parts without appreciably 
drawing upon the supplies needed for repair and growth of 
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other extorn:il parts, and also of those internal parts which 
carry on the life ; and that therefore the ahiiormal powers 
acquired hy gymnasts may be at the cost of constitiitioual 
detorioiatioii. 

Tliere has to ho added the further great mistake tliat it 
inatteis not whether exercise is pleasuralde or otlierv is(* 
The ctirreiit conce])tion is that, given a certain amount of 
muscular activity gone tlirough, the beneficial eifcct is tlu^ 
same if, instead of an accompanying gratifi(*ation, theie is an 
ace()iiq»anying indifrerence, or oven that ])artial i)aiu which 
gieat strain implies. Again wc meet with a ])hysiological 
blunder. Every medical man has daily i>roof that an agrec^- 
ahlc state of fe(*ling goes a long way towards curing illness , 
and there is searcoly a household in whieli all niemlx'i.s luu'e 
not from time to time seen illustrations of this truth. Yet 
there seoiiH a refusjd to draw the inference that if pleasure 
IS hcnetlcial to an invalid, so also is it to a person in health. 
In liiiu the effect is not consiiicuuus, hut it is there. As cer- 
tain as it is that u country walk through line scenery is nioie 
invigorating than an equal number of steps u]) and down a 
Jiall ; so certain is it lliat tlie museular activity if a game, 
acconqiaiiied hy the oidmar\ exhilaration, invigorates inoiv 
than the same amount of muscular activiiy lu the sliapi' of 
gymnastics. 

iriideriicath these errors lies the vicious conce)>tioii whie.h 
pervades tlm thouglits of te-iclier-j at large (Culture, no 
matter of what kind, must take the shape of tasks. In tlie 
miii'ls of most jieople education and ph'asuni are imit.iially 
exclusive hleiis. J )is.igreeahlc strain is regardcAl as ncee-- 
sarily aceonijianying mental development ; and we here see 
lliat the same connexion of tliouglits is extended Jio bodily 
dcveloi>ment : this must be aeliieved by the disagreeable 
muscular strains const ituting gymnastics. Moreover, through- 
out we are sliown the ingraine<l faith in coercion. Pupil 
and master are correlatives ; and tlie master is conceived as 
one who exercises such force as he deems needful. Nowadays 
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the coercive relation, once marked enough, is fading ; hut the 
dominant idea in the pupil’s mind continues to be fultil- 
ineiit of the master’s will, rather than ac([uisitioii of know- 
ledge and mental powei. And if in the bodily culture 
known as gymnastics, the mastery of the instructor is no 
loiiL'cr conspu'uous (save in Germany), yet here also there 
SUM jves tlie thought of fullilling requirements and of sub- 
jection to the demands of tlie Ky.steni. 

Alike among early civilized races and aiimiig barl)arians, 
war originated gymnastics* and the theory and i)iautice of 
gymnastics have all along lemaincd congnious with the 
militant tyi)e of society: witness the [»iesent st ite of 
Geimany. The endurance of ])ainfiil eUbits and the dis- 
lej^ird ot jiuMsure, have had their a])propi lateness to social 
stall's in which bodily prowess was of chief iiiipoi lance ; 
and a physical disci|)liiie, pushed even to this exti'iit of an 
cailicr break-up of the constitution, was not without a good 
l)olilica.l deiciice. Hut ^\ith the advance towards a piMceful 
stall' of PocK'ty, the need for making strength of limb a i bief 
quail lieatioii in the cilizeu iliniinislics, and along with its 
diminution, coercive and ascetic culture loses its fitness In 
''dace of aitilicial a])pliances for hoddy di;velt>]»iiicut come 
the natural appliances fiuuished hy games and spontaiieons 
cises. 


11 



EUTHANASIA. 


TmtoUiJii iiiiiny yrars, ])ersoiial exi)eiionces have drawn iiiy 
attoiitioH to the ehert of attitude on the ceiel>ral eircula- 
and somethin^’ hke a deeade ago niy thniiglits ])assi»d 
from ilie elleet of attitude to the (‘IVect of niution. It 
ocouiTed to me tliat by eentrifu^ul foree tlio cer('l>ial eiieu- 
lation niiglit easily he rt\i»ulated: now incrc^ase in the su|>oly 
of blood to the hiain being jirodueed and now deeiease 
Siijqiosing the jjatieiit to he ]>laei‘d with his hi‘ad in the 
eenlie of a table <'a])able of being made to revolve on its 
axis, a inoderale »'^l>eed of rotation would cause abstraeliou 
of blood irom the ln*ad and detm*iniiiation of it towards tlie 
feet, while, coni i<ni wise, if his feet w^ere jdaeed in the 
cent re an<l hi>. luMd at the circumfereiite, his iu'ad wouhl 
heeonie eongetfti‘d Of couise I saw at once that such pi o- 
ceedings would lie extremely dangerous. Hut it was niaiiL 
test that by modilied arrangements d.ingers might he avoidtNl. 
If the patient were placed not radially l)iit in a transverse 
]M)SLtioii, then the relative distance's of llie head and fe(»t 
from the centre might be so adjusted as to have any d(\gree 
of iiio<piality. In tliat case rotation W'ould jiroduee any 
desired amount of ctfect on the ciiculalioii through the brain. 

My idea did not go beyond the stage of speciilation, for it 
was obvious that the required a]>phaiices would be expeiisixe 
and w'ould reepure a large room to tluniiselves, so that the 
exp*n*imcnt could not be triiul in my own house. Presently 
I reverted to the idea in its first form — head in the centn' 
aiidfett at the ])eriphery; and it occurred to me that the 
fatal result quickly entailed on a patient so placed, e\en 
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when the velocity of rutalion was iiiuclcratc, was a fatal 
result which might iiitciilioiially be produced wheie the 
death-penalty had been pronounced. Supposing tlie senti- 
ment of revenge to be excluded, and suiiposing it decided 
that criminals of an extremely degrailed type may best he 
put out of existence,- there would thus be jn’ovided for them 
a simide means of euthanasia. The effects of rotation would 
be first faintness, and then insensibility — an insensibility 
soon made permanent if rotation was eoiitiiiucd. For when, 
after a few revolnlions at consideralde sj^eed, the brain had 
been emptied of blood, well as the ascLnidiiig aoita and in 
lan;e measure the heart, ce&sation eoiihl not be followed by 
a fjack-llow from the lower parts of* the body siitlicieiit to 
re-iisiablisli the actions of the organs thus thrown out of 
gear; and, uiiquestiomibly, continuance ol* rotation for some 
time would make revival altogether iuipossil)le. 

For a while I eiitei tamed tlie thouglit of having tlie experi- 
ment tried at the Home for Lost l>ogs, where 1 Ixdieve tliat 
ownerless and worthless dogs arc made away with hy some 
aiuesthetie. My scheme, as modified for this experiment, 
W'as not that of a rotating table, but that ot two ladially- 
jdaivd wdngs on (qiposite sides of a vertical rotating axis; 
each lieiiig trough-shaped, the one to contain the victim and 
the other to contain such weiglits as lialaiicod it, so as to 
prevent that irregularity of motion which arises wdieii the 
masses of matter on ojiposite sides of an axis of rotation are 
not 111 equilibrium. But to sevk out- the draw'ing instru- 
nients of my engineering days, and make the requisite 
design and working drawings, and afterwards to suiieriiiteiid 
the artisans, threatened to be too serious a business. Sus- 
liension of more important woik would have been needful, 
for 1 had no longer energy enoiigli to carry on the two at 
once. Hence the idea dropjied. 

I name it liere in the hope that some one with adequate 
time and means will do that which I w'^as compelled to leave 
undone. 


11—2 



THE RKFOEM OF COMPANY-LAW. 


So far as I have observed, projects for Company-law reform 
have concerned only the methods pursued in the fmanation 
of companies. They have had for their aims to restrain the 
fraudulent doings of promoters, and to prevent delusion 
of the public by the parading of appaiently-respou.“'’ble 
directors whose influential names have been indirectly pur- 
chased. Uut no thought appears to have been given to 
abuses existing in the administrations of established com- 
panies. Extremely grave evils are, however, to be observed 
in these, and it is higli time tliey should be checked. 

Bred of the great political superstition that there is no 
limit to the jiowers of a Parliamentary majority (except the 
limit of pliysical impossibility) tliere has long prevailed, 
and now appears more dominant than ever, the notion that, 
given any kind of elected body — council, directors, or what 
not — which was created for a generally-understood purpose, 
a majority of it may undertake other purposes never con- 
templated when its members were appointed. In an article 
on “ Ilailway Morals and Eailway Policy,” published in the 
Edinhuryh Ikinew for October, 1854 (see Essays, library edi- 
tion, vol. Ill), I pointed out the great mischiefs arising from 
this misinterpretation of the proprietary contract, and gave 
an illustration of the way in which there arose an abnormal 
forcing on of extensions and branch lines : directors and all 
connected with the administration being enabled, by guaran- 
teed shares, to make profits at the e.\])Ciise of the shareholdei-s 
at InrgH. Since then this practice of committing companies 
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to subsidiary undertakings, not originally even dresuuLMl of, 
has greatly extended: hotels, docks, lines of steamers, mines, 
&c., being successively forced on men who originally sub- 
scribed money to make a railway from A to B. 

And now we see the like illegitimate extension taking pliu e 
111 industrial companies. I^ii ectors who >vere elected simply 
to carry on the business of brinving, are allowed to enter on 
speculativ'e enterprises ; buying not ordinary tied-houses only, 
but great hotels, and even subscribing large sums to specu- 
lative enterprises utterly alien to their own: witness the 
case of Samuel Allsopp and Sons, Limited, as recently re- 
ported {The Times^ August 31, 1901): the result being an 
enormous loss and a depreciation of shares. Anothei example 
is garnished by the Linotype Company, lormed originally for 
the purpose of" making and selling Linotype machines. By 
the action of its directors this company has been led into 
making printing apidianccs of various kinds ; so that those 
wiio joined in an enterprise of whieli they found reason to 
think well, are now comiuittiMl to many other enteiiuises 
which they know nothing about. Of this abuse, taking another 
form, an extreme case is furnished by the doings of the London 
and Globe Finance Corporation, as shown in recent exposures. 
Here the board became simply a speculator to an enormous 
extent, biijing up vast amounts of milling shaics to obtain 
permanent control ; and the vaiious transaetirms, altogotliei 
unknown to the proprietary, w'cre also in chief measure un- 
known to all the directors save one — the mainging director. 
1 besides such excesses of directorial power there are other 
excesses shown by committing the proprietors to large 
organic changes. At a recent meeting of the Metiopolilau 
]Jistrict llailway, the chairiufiii pointed out that liad it not 
been for*tTae immense error committed by jiast lioards of 
directors, in issuing perpetual Six per cent, delxuituies and 
perpetual Five per cent, preference .stock, the company would 
now be a prosperous concern. 

How directorial power shouhl be cuibed is a dillicult 
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question to answer. More deliberation might perhaps be 
insisted on Measures of importance are too easily decided 
and carried out by boards of directors. Should there not be 
restraints akin to tliose which our two legislative houses 
imi»ose on thcuiselvos by rc<iuiring a second and a third 
consideration ? Tliat tliere exists, in some cases at least, as 
I have as(‘ertained, a course of business which involves 
re-consitlerations is true ; but something more systematic 
would probably be lumefieiai. Tt may also be reasonably 
asked whether all measures implying considerable changes, or 
expenditures of large amounts, should not be referred to tl'o 
proprietary — wludher before a final decision there should not 
be sometliing like a rfferemhun. Doubtless most of the 
proprietors would be inoa]iable of judging, and in so far the 
ju'ocedure would be ino[»er}itive , but from some eapaldo 
business-men would come jiidgineiits for and against, with 
reasons which might W(‘igh; and l)eyoiid that, there would, 
in important castes, be the check i)ut by publication in the 
financial Press ; for of course Ihrougli one or other cliaiinel 
the information would ]»ass from the proprietary lo tluj 
public. Is it not likely lliat when the dinictors of a brewery 
company were obliged thus to let men at large know that 
they were proposing to speculate in the shares of an amuse- 
ment company, the Press-critieisms would check them, to the 
great advantage of tlie iirotuietary ? And might not the 
unwisdom of the proposal to saddle tlie sliareholders of a 
railway-company with a laigi* amount of Five per cent. 
])erpetual j)refeience stock and ])ei])etiial Six ])er cent, de- 
bentures, when commented upon by the raihvay -journals, 
sutiice to i)revent so impolitic a step? Ihii wmuld not 
anything like a rcfcraithnu he a great hindrance to l»usi- 
iiess ^ ” Hindrance ? Yes ; tliis is exactly the thing waiitcil. 
Witliin the last fifty years a huiulrtMl millions of capital have 
l»een lost from want of such hindrances. 

Abuses wdiich might readily have been foreseen have 
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arisen frniii the practice of making the chairman of a hcuird 
f>f (liu'ctors also cliairinan of the meeting of pn»pru‘lois — 
ahiisos winch w’oiilcl not have existed had there Ikvii a 
practice like that which, in tlie House of Ccnuinons, ivsnlls in 
a Si)eaker who is independent alike of the ])arty in p()wi‘i 
and of the opposition. Tlie ])reaent arrangement is con- 
spicuously absurd. At a periodical gathering of share- 
la iders the directors have to lender an account of their 
Stewardship, and to ask for the shareholders* approval of 
what they have done. Yet sucli being tlie purpose it is 
thought propel tliat tlie chief steward shall jU'eside and 
regulate the ])roc(*ediiigs ! Of course as chairman lie lias 
large powe.r of impeding o]>ponents and aiding those who 
snpi)ort the board, lie may assert that a sj>eech is out of 
ord(T, or that "it must be ended from lark of time', or that 
otlier business must he brought fovw^aid ; or ap])oiuted 
inouth-]>icces of tlie hoaid in tlie meeting may inteirupt or 
contradict; so that, save in cases of extreme misbehaviour 
aiousing the general anger of the propriet.ii y, there is little 
chance lliat an oi>positinn will make itself faiily heard. Ihit 
It needs no detail to sliow that if you give a board whose 
doings are to lie examined, power over the ]H()ce(‘diiigs of the 
examining body, that jiowxu* will inevitahly be used toliinder 
investigation and prevent blame. 

That the current practice entails conspicuous mischiefs, here 
IS .i ]U'<Kjf. (''oinpaiiy A, with good jirospcets, iierMls inoie 
capital and has exliansted it.-5 means of olitiiiniiig it. As a 
last resort then* is formed company !>, consisting mainly of 
large shareholders in company A who liave CMinti(U»nce in its 
future. All agreement is made under which company 35 is 
to buy all the products made by conqiaiiy A and jiay cash 
for them^J thus luactically increasing company As capital, by 
rendering needless the amount recpiired for giving cretlil. 
15ut company B does this only on e<»n(lilion nf leceiving 
a large commission on the sale of company A's goods. At 
the same time company B enters upon a like commission- 
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business in the sale of machines of other kinds. Now this 
arranj^oinont under which, as said by its chairman, company B 
becomes practically a banker to company A, obtainiiii; hi^li 
interest on loans, is of limited duration — five years or ten 
years, T do not remember which. It is therefore com- 
pany B’s interest to obtain a renewal of the agreement, so as 
to force company A to go on selling machines through its 
agency and pajnng tliis high commission ; though company A, 
liaving become highly prosperous, no longer needs any such 
banking aid. But now mark tlic significant fact that the 
same "(iiitlomaii is chairman of both companies. As having 
a large investii.ent in company B, which reaps immense 
dividends, he is, as sliown by his utterances, strongly desirous 
of obtaining a renewal of the agreement. Hciiec when ])rc- 
sidingovera meeting of company A he is swayed by interesl.s 
at variance with those of its shareholders, and is promi)ted 
to get tli(‘ agre('::ient renewed by whatever means he can — 
say, among others, the postpoiumient of the question of 
renewal till the close of t})0 meeting, when a large numbt^r 
have gone away leaving behind those most interested in 
g(*tting the renewal Cleaily under the presid^mey of one 
who was uiUMiiKUjnied in the result, company A would be 
much less likely to l)e disadvantaged. 

What remedy is there for this defect in the present system 
of procedure ? The appointment of a chairman on the spur 
of the moment would not answer; since, hy following plans 
previously laid, the board would readily get its own nominee 
elected. Much as one may dislike invoking public agency, 
yet it may be argued that for the due administration of 
justice, it would be fit that tliere should be some ten or more 
ofiieial chairmen to company-meetings, analogous to Official 
Jhderees, each of whom should receive the day b»*fore any 
meeting he was appointed to by a public authority, the ])Vo- 
grinnmc of business to be gone through. 

One more evil, gveatei even than those above described, 
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remains. This is the system of voting by proxy. Ai^ 
originally devised, a proxy was a means of enabling one whu 
could not attend a meeting, but had reasons for voting with oi 
against some proposal, to register his vote by the ageiiey nl' j\ 
person with whom he was in agreement, or on wlioso .pulg- 
mont he could rely.- It was never intended to be a surrendn 
of judgment on all and ever}" matter into tlie hands of some 
one, usually unknown, wdio might or might not be an un- 
biassed judge. Into this, how’evm*, the system has grown 
On receiving from the secretary a form duly stampi‘(l and 
issued at the cost of the company, and naming the chairiiian, 
or if not, some alternative dirodor, or if not, another director, 
and so on, as liis proxy, the ordinary unrefleetiiig shareholder, 
in^itead of tlipwing it into the fire or waste-pai^er basket, 
tliinks liims(;lf bound to sign it, filled up in favour of one or 
other of those namcil — is under a vague feeling of ohligatiou 
that lie must do something with it in the inaiiiier suggested. If 
asked his reason for thus giving to an unkiiowui iiersou puwei 
to decide an unknown matter, lie i-eplies that the diieclois’ 
interests are the same as his, and that they know more about 
the company’s affairs than he docs. As I liav'e pouite»l out 
in the essay above named, and have thcic conclusively slmwii 
by facts, this suiiposed unity of interests often does not 
exist, and I liave above further jnoved this : the iiit(irests of 
directors maybe in sundry ivays at variance with tJiose of 
proprietors, ’i'^et the oflcct of this proxy -system as now 
developed is to give direclois uncontrolled powers. The 
share! lolders w'lio liave niujuestioiiing faith in the governing 
body are so numerous, that tlieir votes overwdieliii the \'ot.e.s ol 
tiiosc wdio attend the meetings, ami either already know a g(M)«l 
deal about the matters to be decided or gain insiglil int*> 
them during the procee<lings. In the hands of iiiteresLeil 
manipulators the ignorance of the many is used to extiiiguibh 
the knovi ledge of the few. And tlieii, naming the large 
number of proxies they have recei\ed, the directors tacitly 
boast of the confidence placed in them and the implied justi- 
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Hcatioii of their policj^ The Ifist and most striking illustra- 
tion of this* wliicli I have observed, was furnished by a 
meeting of the London and Globe finance Corporation, 
reported in The Times for January 10, 1001 — a company 
the transac tions of wliich liad been, and were then, under 
giav(‘ suspicion. lJut the infatuated shareholders did not 
waver, as was sliown by the following statement of the 
managing director and autocrat: — 

Mr. Whitaker Wviglit, in aeL-onding the motion, stated that the 
diiectors had received ])roxies foi nearly 1,000,000 shares in the coiii- 
pai.y (cheeis) ; the proxies lodged in opposition amounted to 26,304 
shaies ; and proxies rejiresenting 4,9S7 shares had come in too late, 
TJiat showed the view of the shareholders.” 

The worth of this boasted contidcnce may be judged by t’,ie 
fact that the company is now in course of liquidation under 
an order of the Couit. 

But the proxy-system does mure than enable directors to 
carry out sclieiiies that are at variance with the interests of 
projn ietors : it also makes the board an iiivuliieiulde oligarchy. 
In a case which I liave in mind (being a shaieholderj, the 
chairman triumphant] v spccilied the great number of proxies 
in their hands whicli they had uschI for the rc-ehiction of a 
director whose place had, in the ordinary ] uutiiie,bceii vacated. 
What corollary is to be drawn * Sjiite of opposition, the 
hoard as a wdnde may, by the use of proxies sent to its 
members, insure the re-electioii of any one of their nuiuher 
who is aliout to retire. Or otherwise the chairman, in whose 
favour tile great mass of the proxies are made out, is enabled, 
wdien any mein])cr of the board becomes disagreeably recal- 
(itrant — a “guinea-pig who unexpectedly proves to have a 
wull of his own — to use liis proxies in favour of some new 
candidate wiioiu he has picked out. Thus the representative 
gnveniinent of a comjiaiiy is reduced to a farce. The board 
becomes hist an oligarchy and then an autocracy. 

I)o 1 hope ior any results from these protests, or any such 
protests ? No ; there is a coiichisive reason wdiy no clianges 
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of the kind required will be wade. Three out of four of our 
legislators have seats on one or other board of directow : siano 
of them seats on many luKirds. The reforms made by lliciu in 
tlieir capacity of legislators would restrict their powms m 
their capacity of dimctors. Any one who expects that they 
‘will thus sacrifice' themselves takes a view of human nature 
alti^gellier at variance with experience. 



ROME MUSICAL HERESIES. 


It has been iiolecl as curious that while Newton rejected the 
uiidulatory theory of light propounded by Hiiygheiis, Iluy- 
gheiis refused to accept the theory of universal gravitation 
set forth by Newton. 

Why do I name here this secniinoly irrelevant fact? 
Simply as an illustration of the truth that the opinions or 
experts, even of supreme rank, are not always to be aceepU'd 
as final. Doctrines rejected by the highest authorities some- 
times prove true, and consetiuently some small scepticism 
concerning beliefs apparently unquestionable maybe allowed. 
This must l)e luy excuse for venturing opinions wliicl* will 
not meet with acceptance among experts in music. 

And lirst let me note that musical experts arc specially 
exposed to pervei ting inlluences. Music has two distinct com- 
ponents — tlie sensational and the relational. One i)art of the 
impression it produces results from the character of the tones, 
and the otlier part fromr the mode of combination of the 
tones. Tire feeling a piece of music produces may l)e in 
various degrees pleasurable or sometimes painful, according 
as the component tones have tniibrcs that are in various 
degrees agreeable or sometimes even disagreeable; while 
there is another ijleasure which the successions and com- 
binations of tones may give apart from their qualities. 
From tins i)latitude there is a corollaiy which here concerns 
us. The tones are the products of the voices or instruments 
employed, and though the singer and the player respectively 
try to improve them, they are in their main qualities fixed. 
The chief part of the executive skill to be gained, especially 
by the insti iimentalist, is skill in producing successions of 
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t<»Tl(^s in th(i most i)LMri‘Ci way, or, on llio pisiin* ; niiiliin.i- 
tions of tones: the relational element of the mnsu' pre- 
dominates in his thoughts. Still more is this so with the 
composer. In his mind the relational element is practic'ally 
the exclusive element. While he desires that his ideas 
"shall be expressed in fine tones, and tones approjiriately 
varied, yet, as composer, he is almost wholly occupie*d with 
such aiTaiigements of tones, successive and simultaneous, as 
will convey his ideas. The very name composer implies this. 
Hence it happens that in chief measure the coini)oser, and 
in large measure the p('i-former, when judging of a musical 
eltcct, thinks more of its relational characters than of its 
Sensational characters. A raganiiii will take greater pride 
in his marvellous dexterity of arm and finger than in the 
timbres of his tones, tliough he desires that these also 
shall he good. And similarly a I'cethoven, when listening 
to a symphony ho has composed, will rcccnvo greater 
gratification from the beautiful successions and complexes 
of its notes, than from the tones of the various in- 
struments, however good they may be. Henc(‘, then, 
musicians of both classes necessarily tend toovei\alue the 
relational elements. If the relational elements aie good 
they will bo apt to condone defects in the sensational 
elements : witness the w^ay in which they toleriite the grunts 
made in playing a forte passage on the double bass. 

Among se(iuences of the imjdied tendency, one is their 
exaltation of the violin and forgiveness of its grave defects. 
It is cuireiitly called a perfect instrument — ^i)eif(*cfc in the 
sense that it expresses with facility all the relational elements 
of music — all the varieties of contrasts and kinds of contrasts 
among tones. But the poorness of the tones themselves 
is ovcrlbo'ked. They have two incurable defects. One is 
conspicuous — the hiss of the bow and production of high over- 
tones as it is drawn over the string, which, however much 
subdued by a first-rate player, can never be wholly got I'id of. 
The other, though not conspicuous, is no less g**eat, perhaps 
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even grejiler. Tlie sounds come from strings restrained in 
their vilirations. Continuous contact of the bow prevents 
each stiing from reaching the normal limit of its swing in 
either direction, and the cliaracter of the air-waves produced 
difleis from wliat it would be were the oscillations unchecked. 
There is clear proof of this. Contrast the tones of a violin 
V ith the tones of an yEoliaii harp Tlie two are alike in the 
res])ect that their vibrating strings are attached to sounding 
boxes, but unlike in the respect that the vibrations are in 
the one case checkcMt and in the other case unchecked. No 
(Hic will deny that the sounds of the yEoliaii liar]» are far 
sweeter than those of the violin: which last, indeed, suggest 
tlie voiee of a shrew in a good temper. 

To this contentment of niiisieiaiis with an instrument po 
imperfect in its tones though i>erfect in its relational expres- 
siveneas, we may ascribe the characters of orchestras ; since 
in them the tones of stringed instruments so greatly \nv- 
dominate. We are all of us, coniiiosers and inusieiaiis 
included, brought up in passive accejitance of ideas, senti- 
ments, and usages, iiohtical, religious, and social, and 1 may 
hero add artistic. We accc]it the (pialities of oichestral 
music as in a sense; necessary ; never asking whether they 
are or arc not all tliat, can be desired. l>ut if we succeed in 
escajnng from these influences of custom, we may peiceive 
that orchestras are very defective fh^auty they can render; 
grace they can render ; delicacy lliey can render; but where 
is the dignity, where is tlie grandeur ? There is a lack of 
adequate impressiveness. Think of the volume and quality 
of the tones coming from an organ, and then think of those 
coming from an orchestra. There is a massive emotion pro- 
duced by the one which the other never produces : you can- 
not get dignity from a number of violins. Tins under- 
^aluatioIl of the sensational element in music is, I think, 
clearly shown by the way in which iiiusiciaiis tolerate the 
l>erformance of clianiber-music in a great hall. Eor many 
years past, the Monday Popular Concerts and the Saturday- 
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afternoon Behearsnls, have niaiU' this abuse conspieuous L 
say advisedly — abuse, for it is utterly at variauee with tbc 
intentions of the composers. A tpiartet or a piece for iive oi 
six stringed instruments, is intended to be played in a sniall 
room : the composer knowing that only by the reverbciiitiou 
it gives can there be produced that volume of sound n'tiuired 
for the harmonies ; since, necessarily, the sensations caus(‘(l 
by the concords of sounds are inncli weaker than lliose caused 
by the sounds themselves. But this need for a small room, 
wliich the name “chamber-music” implies, is ignored, and 
there is conteutiuent with performance in a vast space whcic 
the harmonies liecome feeble. The reason is clear. As the 
relational plenients are well rendered this deficiency of the 
sensational elements is forgiven.* 

Yet a further defect is produced in orciiestral music by 
the supremacy of stiinged instrnnu*nt.s. Kot cuily aro the 

* Of course it Tvill be said tliat iiuartcta, &c , performed in small rooms 
wonkl entail loss, the audiences would not be lar^e enough. This is a 
euflicieiit reply from the entrepreneur s point of view, but the iioedB of 
musical eH'cct cniiiiot be snlihiled by any such plea. My belief is that a 
coiiiposor w'oidd rather not have his quart el jicrl'onncd at all than have it 
pertormed in a way that t.ftcrificcs iiioiiiueh of its beauty. I am thcmoio led 
to believe this on reineiiibcriiig that after one or two expciieuces I ccabcrl 
to attend these pepforniuncea being disaatisllcd with the general tliiune‘i'« 
and T\ith the feebleness of the harmonies. 

Here I nia^ add that 1 have Bometimea speculated about tho posMbilily ot 
fitting a room for musical purposes by increasing its rcsoiiiiiice. If, as every 
one kiiow's, BiirPneeB sueli us those of curtains deaden sound by not relleeliug 
it, and if, as every one knows, a voiei' in an empty room is much louder than 
in a fumislied one, it is infcrubie that a room liiiving sui faces which 
vibrate will give an iiiereused volume to sound. Sujiposo tliat along the 
line of the cornice and again along tho line of the skirting a rigid iron or 
steel framework were fixed with brackets at intervals, strong enough to 
bear a great vertical strum. Suppose again that pine boaids, say iniie 
inches ivide and a quarter or hull un inch thick, varnislicd so as to exc‘Liidt> 
atmospheric moistu»-c, were fusLeiicd vertically between these two framings 
at one-eighth of an inch apart ; each terminating m an iron clump at top and 
bottom but independent of the framework, save by tlie intermediation of 
a powerful sciew at ench end attiiched to tho claUip, and cajiable ot being 
tightened more or less. And suppose those boards, strained by the screws 
at each end but otherwise free, to be also free from the wall : an interval of 
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violins predominant in the sense that ihuy yield the greater 
part of tlio sound, but also in the sense that their presence is 
contimioTis : tliey are always making themselves heard. The 
result is a lack of massive variety : there are plenty of small 
varieties, but not enough of large ones. Tliat this is a grave 
defect may be positively asserted, for it is at variance with a 
universal principle of art. Achieved by arranginiieirt of 
contrasts, great and small, art of every kind foibids that 
monotony caused by tlie directing of constant attention to 
one element. Orchestral effects need much greater spc^ciali- 
zation. Sounds of kindred qualities should at one moment 
be us(‘d for one purpose and then sounds of other kindred 
qualities should be used for anotlier purpose : thus differenLi- 
ating the masses of sound more than at present. In fact,, 
there inquires a larger step in evolution — a more marked 
advance from the indefinitely homogeneous to the deliiiitely 
heterogeneous. 

Further coiiteiiiplatioii of the contrast between the e]iH)tion 
produced by an organ and that produced by an orchestra, 
sliows that a large part of this c<iiitrast is due t-o the far 
greater predominance which the bass has in tin* organ than 
ni llie orchestra. It is from the volume of an organ’s deep 
tones that there comes that profound impressiveness which 
an orcliestra lacks. As a masculine trait, deep tones are 
associated with power, and their effect is therefore relatively 
imposing. To show tliat tliis is so, it needs but to recall a 
])art of an organ performance in wliicli the upper tones only 
are iLsed, to see that but httle of the dignity and grandeur 

an or so iiil^^ryening. Tims covoring tlie entire suriuce of rhe room, 
these hoards might, on the oci-asion of any approaching pcM'formance, bo 
tuned by the ad,iuHting screws, so that tlie dull tones they gave out w'hen 
struck, tliough relatively deep would be in harmony with l-ln* tones of the 
inbtruinents, and so that, by vibration in nodal rhvisions, higher notes would 
be yielded. The aerial waves striking them viould be not only reilected back 
as in an empty room, hut would be reflected back reinforced by the vibra- 
tions of the boards tlicy struck. One wlio doubts the ability of the boards 
thus to respond, needs but to recall the ability of the metal disc of a 
1cle})hoiie to respond to the faint sounds constituting articulations. 
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remain. ir(‘t*es''arily. thiTofniv, in an orchestra, while the 
sounds ot the violins are preJomhiaiit, the trait of de^uity is 
absent. 

There is another way in which the bass-elciiioiit is uiuUiIn 
subordinated. Besides having too small a share in tlio mass 
of sounds which constitute any coiiijdex coin])Osition, it is 
habi^tually excluded from the leadership. The theme is 
almost invariably given to the treble, and the bass is 
relegated to the accompaninioiit. This was not alwjiys so. 
In old times when, omitting folk-songs, church-music was 
the only music, sncli air or melody as existed was taken by 
the bass. Necessarily, indeed, this happened ; sinc'c in 
those days it was thought improper that woimm sliould 
sing the praises of God in tJie presence of men ; and it is 
not likely tlijit there were hoy-choristers. Even now, in 
Continental churcli-music, the bass takes a dominant part, 
and esiiecially so in Kussia, where unusually deep liasses are 
ill request for ehurch-serviees * What caused the cliange i 
From Sir Iluhert Parry’s work, The Evolution of the Art 
of Mufiir. (pp. 105-9), it appears that the growtli of secular 
choral music was achieved by adding higher voice parts to 
these bass cliureh-melodies : thus preparing the way for 
transfer of melodies to dhe treble. Possibly the eventual 
Bupremac'Y ol the treble was in part due to the fact that, 
when rudi‘, forms of opera arose?, librettists and composers 
were prompted by the sex-sentiment to give the loading part 
to tlie heroine, with the result that the accornj^anying orehes- 
tral music came to have a predominance of treble tones. 
Tliere may liave been a further inlhiencc. If, as is alleged, 
instrumental music of the higher kinds grow out of dam*t*- 
iiiusic, then as in dance-music the trel)le, most expressive 
of livelinusfl* haliitually predominated, this monopolizing of 

• It is narrated tliat one of these church-choristcrs, noted for Lls 
extremely deep and powerful bass, A\a8 om*e ^\hpn travelling attK'ied by 
robbers ; but vklicnho began to roar at tlioin tliey fled, tliinknig it iii\poBBible 
tliat any one but a supernatural being could emit sucli rounds. 

12 
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the leadersliip by the treble followed naturally. Be the 
cause what it may, hov/ever, assign iiumt of the themes, or 
leading figurt^s, or nudodios, to tlie treble, has become an 
established tradition. May not this tradition be titly 
challenged ? Gre.iter variety, greater imi)r(\ssiveii(*.s.s, greater 
beauty, miglit I tliink be attained ))y dividing the leader- 
sliij), and giving the hass if not an (Mptal shaie still a Inge 
.share. Some illustrations may be named as justifying tins 
belief. In that charming old song “ Pur di cesti,” a line eili*ct 
is prodiiC6*d when, dining an intcu-val, the hass accompaiiiiiient 
takes up the melody. Jn t he tliree ("onl re-Tanzv hy Bi*eth()\ en, 
as arranged for the ])iano by Seiss, the Inst in tpiite an 
excc-])tioiial way gives the melody to the l»ass, and the ellei ^ 
is extiemely refresliing. And then llien^ is the third move- 
ment of Iieetlioveii’s C-minur Sym))liony, in wbrdi the 
})romiii(»nt part taken by the hass gives a distinguishing 
giandeur, al. l.he same timcj that it gives unusual variety. 
Is it not time that tlie feminine element should lose its ]»rc- 
(lominance, and that tlie maseiiline element sliouhl conn? to 
the front along with it ^ 

Among future clumges some old forms of oreliestral music 
may possilily lose then pve-emin(‘iice. It is saiu that the 
symjdioiiy was originally a de pitrcs — the pieces lieiiig 

dance-music. lienee, considered as a work of art, the 
sym])hony lias no natural colnu-ence. Further, it seems that 
since iii the choice of pieces to form the .sn/Zr, tlie aim must 
liave been variety, the successive j>i(*i'es wiu*e selecUsl not 
for Iheir kinship hut for their ahsenee of kinship. Gf eouise 
a liki remark ap]dies to the s(»iiata, in which, also, the absence 
of kinship IS ronspicuous : instance Beethoven’s Op. 2G, in 
which the funeral march stands in such strong contrast 
alike with the sclierzo which precedes it and - with the 
allegro which succeeds it. it may be true that in each such 
work a design runs through the whole — that between the 
beginning and the ending in tlie same key, the changes of 
key to the doininant and sub-dominant preserve a structural 
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relations! lip ; that tlie connexions anionj^ tlie tlicnies an* so 
maintained that by the instructed musician a passairo is 
recognized as appropriately related to a preceding passage 
a hundred or two bars away; and that thus to a “liigli 
'musical intelligence” the coherence is appreciable, and 
pleasure given by “the beauty of thought” displayed in 
the ci^nstruction. Hut here we have exeiuplitied that mis- 
direction of art behu'C commented upon, which inahes intel- 
lectual iiiterc'st a dominant aim. Truly artistic changes 
should be siudj as minister to natural changes of feeling, 
cuther emotional or sensational, such as might natuially arise 
from changH.s of mood. Arbitrary ones, bowevm skilfully 
managed, negative that manifest cohi*venee which a work of 
art should have. 

A*e there not possible forms of oicliestral music which 
shall present successive stages in the evolution of a musical 
inspiration ^ Might not a piece, of such kind b(\gin with a 
rudimentary figuie occupying attention for a short space ? 
Then out of this might there not come a slightly ohihorated 
form, or rather several such forms diveiging in dillerent 
ways, each giving scope for varieties of orchestial tic*atment, 
and such of them as were least, successful being drojiped ? Out 
of the best might tliere nt)t come a furtlie.r elaboration, ad- 
mitting of more iiumorous instrumeiilal eoinbinatioiis ; and 
again disajiiicaraiice of tlio inferior leading to survival of tlie 
most finished theme wdtli its dovelujuMl accompaniiiKnits * 
Similarly by variation and selection niiglit Ik* evolved a 
musical idea still better adapted to the sentiment of tlie 
piece ; and so on continuously. Meanwhile by deviation from 
one or other of these figures or melodic passages niiglit conic‘ 
sumo conceiition so far ditlerent in character as to furnisli 
novelty of«efiect; and this being in like ways developcil 
through sueciessive stages might yield the needful large con- 
trasts ; and so on step by stej) until tlie highest dcveluiunent 
of the composition was reached. Thus might be achieved 
that coherence wdiich, characterizing evolution, sliould charac- 

12—2 
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terize a work of art. There would also result the hetero- 
geneity winch is a trait of development; as well as that 
concomitant trait of increasing definiteness, implied by the 
finished form of the conception. At the same time the 
auditor W(juld have the pleasure of watching the grad\ial 
unfolding of the composer's idea, and the successive exalta* 
tions of ilic sentiment expressed ; while tliQ variety in unity 
would be step by step made manifest. 

Here let mo close my heretical suggestions. In music as 
in all other things the one certainty is that the future will 
differ from the past and from the present ; and perhaps an 
outsider may not be altogether unjustified in suggesting what 
some of the divergences may be. 

PusTsuJiiPT. — Criticisms passed on the first edition of this 
volume have shown the need for explaining that ill-health 
has prevented me from hearing an opera or concert for th(> 
last twenty years. Hence it may he, as alleged, that sonu‘ 
of the suggestions above made avc‘ no longer called for as 
much as they were twenty yoais ago. Oni^ rt^ply inatle to 
luo is that in modern compositions the bass takes a. more 
conspicuous jjart tlian in older ones. But I still lind leasoiis 
for thinking that the bass is unduly vsubordinated ; even the 
intentions of th(' eomjiosei being sometimes disregarded. 
1 Recently, on puridiasing a copy of "'The Magic Flute” 
(Boosey's edition), arranged for tlio juano, winch I was 
])romptcd to do by remembrance of tlie niagnilicent bass solo 
it contains, I found to iiiy ilisgust that in the. pianoforte 
arrangement this bass solo had been transferred to the 
treble ! 
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“Fouce till rij^ht is reiidv/' was a iiiaxiiii with Jlr. Mattla^w 
Arnold. It oxpiessed Ins “(‘iieral exaltation uf authority 
Curiously enough, along with Ins rerun jng rondemiiation of 
“ machinery ” \vent laudation of contr(>lhng agencies, which 
necessarily implied niacliinery for achieving contemplated 
benefits. Hence his ad\ocacyof an Academy. Hence his 
aindaiise of the Continental rvyinic at large, which is rela- 
tively coercive.* Hence his implied praise of a State-church 
notwithstanding his ahaiidunmeiit of the creed taught by it. 
And lienee his expressions of dislike fur dissenters. 

That this contempt of those who, as hi* puts it, divide 
their energies between “ business and Tlethels,'' had some 
reason, eaiiuot be denied. The dissenting world as a whole 
coincides in large measure with the middle-class world, joined 
with a superior part of the woi king-class w^orld. Those in- 
cluded do not display any of that eiiltuie on W'hieh Sir. Arnold 
peipetually insists, hut ])ass their liM‘s in a dull iinintel- 
lecLual routine: not, however, as lie admits, dilleriiig inueh 
in intelloctuaiity from the mass of those above them. 
Unfortunately for his argument, how^ever, ht^ has made a 
comparison, or professed to make a comiianson, betw’ceii the 
notable men among ehiirchiiieii and dissent eis iesj>ectivuly. 
1 say unfortunately because, swayed by his owui culture ex- 
clusively, hjc has recognized only literary acliievements, or 
rather, achievements in that literatiiri* classed as divinity: 
naming Hooker, Barrow, Butler on the one side, and Milton, 
Baxter, and Wesley on the other : adding that these last 
‘‘ were trained within the pale of tlie Estahlishmeiit ’* (6V/- 

tiirc and Ammhy, xx.) But if any fair eoniparison is to he 
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made between Church and Ditssent in respect of their dis- 
tin^ruished men, then men of scientific distinction must be 
include<l : and if this be done Dissent comes prominently 
into tJio foiv^oound. 

We liave first the achievement of Priestley in tlie discovery 
of oxygen, wlio, though he“builded better than he kne\\/’ 
and di<l not understand the full meaning of his results, 
nevertheless brought to light the element which, judged by 
the ])art it plays, may be called the most im])orlant of all 
the ehniKUit-s, and who, beyond tins discovery, added much 
to ou.f knowledge hy his many seienlilic reseaiehes: being 
also a man widely culture<l in various ways, linguistic and 
otlier. 

Next in order of time comes the Quakci Young, who fr >111 
his early days was an Admirahlo Cricht(»n ; displaying not 
only knowledge but originality (ifiiiany kinds. In adult lif(»- 
his two greatest acliicvoiiienta,i|Uit(‘ (ij^posittj lutlieir natuies, 
were decijdieriiieiit of the Kgyjitian hieroghjdiics and de- 
monstration of the undulatory theory of light That whieli 
Huyghens left as a hypolh(‘sis, he (‘stahhshed as a demon- 
strated Iruth ; and he did this in a iniinnm- so masterly that 
H(‘i’schel described bis investigations as wuithy of Newton. 
Equally in Imsiness, in science*, and in linguistie lore, he 
W’as coiis])icuous — more cons]>ieuous abroad Ilian at home 

Out of this same small seet, the Quaker's, came another 
revolutionary thinker — Dalton. Only vague CMUiceptioiis 
al)Out chemical comhinat-ions had, up to his time, prevailed; 
and though Biyaii and William Higgnis had foreshadowed 
atomic coinhi nation, it was reserved for Dalton to propound 
the Atomic Theory of matter. In conformity w’lth this uni- 
versally-accepted theoiy, all chemical investigations are now 
earned on, all chemical comhinations and decompositions 
interpreted, so that there is no substance (excluding mere 
mixtures) which is not regarded as comi)osed of definite pro- 
portions. Wlicther the atoms of wdneh compounds are 
formed are regarded as actual uniis of difterent kinds, or 
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whether they are regarded as merely symholicvd, there 
remains in either case the truth that there is an exaet 
equivalence between the amounts of diffeient eleiiKMiU 
which combine, and between tlie components of then' n'- 
^coiiibmations. Dalton was elccU^d, without his request, to 
the lioyal Society an<l to the Fiench Academy of Scienci‘s. 
It Should be added that he was the first to enunciate the 
law of the expansion of gases by lieat, and that he pursued 
with success sundry other lines of ivsearcli. 

We c'oiiic lastly to Faraday, iinnersally known for the 
variety and inqiortance of hi;^ achie\eineiits in physics. 
First there came his discoveries in eh'ctro-magmd.Lsm, and 
Jhe induction of electric currents: the result being the 
e^t.iblislinicnt of that inulual ielati«)n of electric action and 
magnetic actioh whicli initiated th(‘ vasi- scries of modern 
electrical developments. Tluni folh^wed the reduetion of 
eleiUoIytic action to a delinite form — the jn'oof of the elec- 
trical (NpuNaleiice of the ions ol anv ceniiiouiul decomposed. 
Aftei an interval came the inagn(‘li/.ilion of jinlaiized light, 
ainl tlic ])heiioiiicna of diamagm*tisni ■ two openings into new 
fields of scientiiic lesearch 

As implied above, the coiiipaiisnn made hy Mr. Ifattliew 
Arnold between men of Conformist oiigin and men of 
Nonconformist origin, he osU'iisihly liniiled to those who 
have ])j oiluced moral (diecls on the < oiiiiiiunity. He writes : — 

“An esiabliahinont winch has produced Hooker, Barrow, BiilJei, 
Jias di»iie more to moralise and ciiiiolile Kngljsh st;ilL‘sine7i anrl tlieir 
toiidnct tlian coni in unities wliicJi hii\e piodiiced the Nonconform ist 
divines The fruitful men ot Kn^hsh Put itrinisrii and Nonconfoimity 
aie men who were trained within the pale ot the Esta1>h'^lllnent — 
Milton. Baxter, Wesley. A generation oi two outside the Kst.ihlisli- 
meut, and Puiitaiiism produces men of national mark no iiiore.’^ 

• • 

Now even if we restrurt the comparison in the way Mi’. 
Arnold does, it may he etlcctivcly' contended that towards 
moralising and ennobling Euglish statesmen the men he 
names have done less than lueii of the class ho tlerides — less 
than liomilly, who, of Noiicoiifoimist (Huguenot) oiigiii, iiiiti- 
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ated the dc-barhariziilion of our penal code — les^; than Thjw jml 
who did so inucli towards Imnianizing tlio lieatmeul of 
prisoners — loss than the three Quakers, Dillwyn, Wood, and 
Sharp, who heyan tlie aiiti-slaveiy agitation, and, witli the 
Sturg(\s and others of the same sect, greatly contributed to, 
its success — less, too, than the onee-ridieuled but aft(»rwards 
honoun'd Jolin l»rii;ht, who was an eilioient agent towards 
repeal of the taxes on food, and was conspiciioii.s as the 
leading opponent of a war since recognized as having cost 
much lift* and treasure to no ])nr])ose. If aiiy ont* looks for 
the ennobling ainl nioialising ellects of the l)isho])S on the 
ctuuluct of the House of Lords, he will look long to small 
purpose; and, speaking generally of the lower Htaise, it is 
manifest that all the stejjs in liberalization, that is, towards 
nobler iiistiturions, have not proceedt'd from those bronglit 
up under Church-discipline, but have proceeded, oitlier 
directly or through outsult* iniluences, from men of Ntjn- 
conformist origin. So that even if we narrow the ct)ui- 
parison as Mr. Arnold does, the conclusion goes against linn. 

]»ut, as already inJicat(*d, tlie strange fact is that Mr. 
Arnold excludes from the comparison all those mental 
acliieveiuciits l)y which the lives of our nation and of other 
iiatJons have bc*cii inaiiily inllueiiced. He says — “A genera- 
tion or two outsido the Establishment, and Puritanism pro- 
duces men of national mark no more " — national mark 
])eiiig, ill Air. AiTiolds view, estimated, only by ju’oductioii of 
literature: scientific discovery being igntjrcd. It is cuiious 
to observe what a blinding eflect culture, of the literaiy kind 
alone, may have. Eor it would seem that Mr. Arnold knows 
nothing of those great revolutions in thought wdiich, in the 
course of the last ceiituiy, w'^ere })roduced by Ih'iestley, 
Dalton, Young, and Faraday. Ihiritanism, he says, “ after a 
goucration or two outside the Establishment, produces men of 
initiomil mark no more ” ; whereas these men were not only 
nuui of national mark but men of world-wide mark — men 
whose discoveries a fleeted the mental careers of the scienti- 
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liciilly-fuliurotl whilis < Imiijiiii.ii ;!»• induv.ii.tl 

uclivilius i>l’ luaiikind at lai'<>e. Cuiisliltii- whal wuuM Itu thu 
state of clietuical knowledge had not Priestley disco\oied 
oxygen, uuJcrstauding little though he did the part it phi} a 
in the order of Nature. Conaider whore would have been 
the fabric of chemical combinations in all the enormous 
comjilexities it has reached, in the abienco of J)altou’s 
Atomic Tliooiy. Consider wliat would be the stale of astro- 
physics, and our knowledge of the constitutions of the stars 
and nebula*, had not the undulatory tboory of liglit bei'u 
demonstrated by Young. And considci what would have 
been our ideas of tlio electric and magnetic forces ami their 
connexions with light, liiid not Kamday initijitcd (lio Ihcoiyof 
tl'cir coi relations, and led the way towards those vast con- 
ceiitioiis of universal forces wliich now jicrvado ]diysical iii- 
(piiry, as well as to those vast apjdicalioiis of them wliieh 
aie tvausfoiming industry. 

Quite unawares IMr. Arnold, by the tiitieism he )>ro\okes, 
has done the reverse of that which he intended. Incident- 
ally he has drawn attention to the astounding fact that, 
during less tluui a century, these four English dissenters did 
more towards revolutionizing the world’s jdiysical coiieep- 
lions, and by consequence its activities, than any other four 
meu who can he named. 
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A ('Di^iNKxioN naturally c'Xists Ixitwoeii l#.'irbaric tyjjes of 
art inul barbiiiic types of society. Autocracy is tbc orij;!!! of 
l)olb. 

As shown wlicn treating of modern Im[)erialism and of 
lie-barbarization, both arc concomitants of glowing nr'h- 
tancy , and militancy in its developed form irnplit's coercive 
government One of the accompaniTnciits of despotism is 
dis])l‘Jiy, serving to ovci-awe tlie ]>o])ular mmd by manifesta- 
tions of power of every kind. One* manifestation is a 
gorgeous and higldy-clal»orated style of art — a style winch 
suggests the thought (»f (uiormous cost and enormous labour, 
implying unlimitc<l c<introl over men. Tlu- earliest limes 
show us this in the decorations of Egy])tiaii ttuiibs and 
temples, internally lined thiougliout willi fi(‘S(*oes ami exter- 
nally covered with sculptured details of conquests; and the 
like traits may be seen in the remains of the Assyrian civili- 
zation So was it ill the i>ast and is at ])reseiit in all Eastern 
countries, wlieve no form of mlo is known hut that of tlie 
autoernt. Presses eiustcd over with gems and gold dis- 
tinguish the rulci and his belongings, while his weapons and 
insignia of ofliee are similarly weighted with costly decora- 
tions, and his gorgeously capaiisoned horses and^attendants 
add to his grandeur. If we jiass to Europe in early days we 
see this display, imjihing posse'^sion of power, not in court 
paraj>hnrnalia oiih hut in implements of war — suits of 
ainiour wen* elaborately inlaid with precious metals, wdiile 
llu' surfaces of swords, and m later days fire-arms, were 
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covered with cluiHiiio Ever} where costliness wn^ implitMl 
and hence expense came to be the concomitant of hinh m l 
Only with decline of the niilitimt Vi'ytmc, and eoru'lciliv(‘ 
growth of the indiistvitil ttyinic, did there begin to show 
.itself that relative Rini]>lieity by which truly liigli ait i*- 
cliaracterized. A tyincal illustration of the change is fiu- 
nistu»d by the modern profen'iice for nncolonred aeuli)ture lo 
the coloured scul])tiue and <‘oloured waxwcu’k coniiiKni m 
medieval days and in still eailier days. 

And noiv, along with that re-barbarization acconit»aiiying 
the movement tow aids Impel lalism, w’c S(*(*, curiously i*noiigli 
a change of taste can \iiig ns back to those ty])Os of art which 
were general in the days of ('oercive rule. First of all it is 
{-Jiown in tlud- part of the social organization wbu'ii <‘veiy- 
wlicro and always adheres most strongly to the old — the 
ecclesiastical. The internal WTills of cathedrals, which during 
modern da>s were plain, have been in some cases re-covered 
wdtli taw’dry coloured patterns ; and now the ecclesiastics 
liavuig got the uppei hand, arc lining the dome (.f St I^inrs 
in the ancient style with niosaie pictures. Kverywheie Pio- 
testaut simplicity is being replaced by Catholic elahoiation 
111 the altar and its reredos, full of sculptured detail , and 
the vestments of the t'cclesiasties themselves liaie gone hack 
to the old type — rolies made weighty with glitleimg orna- 
ments: all suggestive of medieval and Oriental pomp 

A kindred icwersion eliaiactcrizes mir art-p(‘rjodicals 
Many of the things tliiw oiler lor adiniraticm suggest, at 
lirsl, that there is taking plaec' a^iolellt reaction fiom the 
juiisiut of the heautifiil to the luir.siiit of the ugly , hut 
contemplation }>ioves that tin* ngly is usually the medieval. 
Here we see this or that aitisl's dt^signs for couiitry-housi's 

* A slritnig illiiHt.rut.ioii come'- to nu* hi'forc lliin goes to pro^s 
In The Tnnes for MurtOi 7. 1902, the Ja])aiic'«o ( orip-poiulf-iil that a 

]>ai ' of Bihcr laot's, 15 inclirs hi»b aixl inluid with f^olii, fo Im pio'^ontt'd 
by tlip Mikado to Kin^ Iwlward Vll on the oeeusioii ot file Coroiiation 
iciire-eiit “ beieii ycarh* work ol 30 ol the best Jupunoae arli-'ts ” 
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and cottages, che merit of which is tliat they recall tlie 
buildings of past centuries. And elsewhere are views of 
interiors containing furniture utterly comfortless in make, 
but displaying one or other degree of antiquity in style, and 
ofteji archaic — often barbaric, that is. In many cases grace, 
and beauty have been positively tabooed. 

Tlie same retrogressive taste various other periodicals dis- 
j»lay. Jicsidcs archaic decoration we see, on the covers of 
magazines, a style of lettering distinguislied from styles pre- 
vailing a generation ago by its intentionally malformed 
letters, by the cumliining of letters of different sizes in the 
same word, and by other distortions reminding us of such as 
might he found in the nursery: the irregular drawings of 
( hildieii and those of barbarians being naturally akiii. It 
may be remarked, too, that in books the titles are now fre- 
quently i»laccd close to the tup and even in one cornei — a 
deliberate abaiuloiimeiit of anything like symmetry: not 
that abandoiimeiit of symmetry which desire for the pic- 
turesque suggests, hut that ahanclonment of it which inqdies 
disregard of proportion — lack of that perceiilioii of Illness 
which the gcomcliical form of a hook dictates. Along with 
tliis has to hi‘ named the i eversion to 18th century type, 
giving to niiniHrous hooks now luiblislitid the aspect of hooks 
published in dohnsons day. Xay, there has been even a 
moie maiked reversion, as witness the mucli-lauded typo- 
graphy introduced by the late Mr. William Morris, who took 
as his model the loth century liuman type, and even in part 
(lOthic type, and who, in justifying one of his usages, says — 
“This rule is never departed from in medkeval books, written 
or piiiiled.” 

As displaying the process of re-barbarization in art carried 
still fiuther, must be added the going back to hand-made 
paper, often specified in advertisements as a trait of supe- 
riority. And then the final abomination accompanying this, 
we have in tlie leaves with rough (“ deckled *’) edges. A trait 
altogether ugly aud extremely inconvenient, impeding as it 
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doos Iho (ariiiiij; ov(T nl' Ic.ivox, is iiaiiii‘(l ,i>. an 'ilii!!- imn li\ 
imlili'lii'rs, fur no (ilhiT hM''u'n tiiiiii lli.it il. u'miUm-' iIi|. 
IVclinu wliicli ro-liavliiiri/.itiiiii I'vcrywhcn- lu<..« ■ \,iy 
lli(*y i;u farllipr. F learn rruin a ji.ijii‘r-inaker lli.n .uao 
pnblisliers have the hiiiuuth [\\hiiv the luhliii- nr < o-i- 
tates these] cut roughly with a blunt knife in order to-inutale " 
“ the natural ‘ deckle .’ " 
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“ WiiKN ouce you intorfero with the onler of Jfatnre there is 
no hnowinj; where the results will eud” was the remark 
made in my presenee hy a distinguished biologist. Thei’e 
immediately escaped from him an expn'ssiou of vexation at 
his lack of reticence, ibr he saw the various uses 1 might 
make of the admission. 

.Tminer and bis disciples have assumed that wlimi the 
vaccine virus has passed thiough a patient’s system he is 
safe, or compar^lti^x■ly safe, against small-jiox, and that theiv 
the matter mids I will not here say anything for or against 
this assuinjitiou.* 1 mm'ely jnojiose to show that tliere tlie 
matter does end. The interfei (nice with the order of 
Nature has various seqm iiees other than that counted u])on. 
Some have been made known. 

A Parliamentary Jteturn issued in 1880 (No. 802) shows 
that comparing the quinquennial jieriods 1847-18.")] and 
1874-1878 there was in the latter a diminution in the deaths 
from all causes of infants uiidtr one year old, of 0,000 per 
million births ])er annum; while the mortality caused by 
eight siieciiied tliseases, either directly communicable or 
exacerbated by the eilects of vaccination, increased from 
20,524 to 41,858 per million births ])er annum — more thun 

* Except, indeed, by quotinf; the Blatement of a wpll-known tnan, Mr. 
Eegnn Paul the jiiiblidier, respecting his own exnerioricu. In lii.s Memories 
(pp. 2(10-1) he says, respeetiiig Ins smull-pox wlieii udult, “I lind liad small* 
poxwhenu child, m spite of Taeeination, and liad been vueeinated but a shoit 
lime before. I am tlie third of my own immediate family who liavo had 
■<iii.ill-]iox tniie. iiiid wiOi whom Taecina<ion has always taken.” 
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double. It is clear that far more were killed by these .)lhev 
diseases than were saved from small-pox.* 

To the communication of diseases thus demonstrated, must 
be added accompanying effects. It is ludd tliat the iiuiiumiLy 
I)roduced by vaccination implies some chani^e in the e.om- 
ponents of the body : a necessary assumption. But now ii‘ 
the substances composing the hody, solid or liquid or boili, 
liave been so modified as to leave tluun no longer liable ii> 
small-pox, is the iiioditication otherwise inojierative ’ AVill 
any one dare to say that it produ<*es no furtliej effect than 
that of slnolding the ])atient fioin ,i j)iiiticulai disease ' 
You cannot change the eonsl it iition in relation tf) one iiivad- 
iiig agonl and leave* it unchangiMl in regard to all olhei 
invading agents. What must the elmiige Ik*? T!iei<* aie 
cals(‘s of unliealtliy persons in wliom a smioiis disease, as 
tyjilioid lever, is followed by imj)roveil health. But these 
aie not nomial eases; if they w(*re a healthy person would 
bcK oiue more healthy by liaviug a sucei^s^iou of diseases. 
Hence, as a coiistitiiliou iiiodiKcd by \acciualiou is not made 
uioie abb^ to resist pertuibiiig luilueiu'cs in geui*ral, it must 
be made less able. Heat and cold and w(‘t ami tiliiiosphciic 
changes tend ever to disturb the balance, as do als(j \ari()Us 
foods, pxc(‘ssivo exertion, mental strain. AVe have no im^ans 
of ineasuriiig alterations iii resisting power, and lienee they 
commonly jiass unremarked. There are, liow\*ver, evidt‘nces 
of a geiieial relative debility Measli*s is a se\erei disease 
than it us(*d to be, and deaths fioiii it arc ver\ mnu(*rous. 
1 ij|liu*nzayield.s i>roof. Sixty years ago wliiui at lung ir.lei vals 
an epideniie occurred, it seized hut few', was not sevme, and 

* This \%tts in the du^s of urjit-tu-anii vai I'limtioii, when nu'dwul men 
■were certain llnil. other disi'iiM'h Inr iiislniiee) roiild iml he (oiii- 

iiiumcated tlirouijli tlie vneeuie virus An;V’ (»iie w]io looks mto tin* '^IV;ms- 
actioub lC|)ideiiiioloj;i«*!il feocjcty of .some lliirty years iiiro. will find 

that tlie;v were Miildenly oonvineed to the ••oiituiry a divinlful cabo of 
w'holesdle syphilizatioii In thesr dayb of filt-lMiiph Mieeiiialioii such 
clciiif'ers :n*e exiludcd iu»t tlmt of boviiic* tnheMulosis 1 iow<*\lt Hut 1 
iiftuie the tact ad tliowiiig wliut amount oi iaitli is to be pl.ieed in inedieul 
opinion 
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left no Beriou«. snjtivlrr ; now it is pornianently estaMi'-lioil, 
affects nniltitiKh's in extremo forms, and often leaves cliiniaL;**il 
constitutKnis. The disease is the same, but there is less 
ability to withstand it. 

There are oiher significant facts. It is a familiar biologi- 
cal truth that the origans of sense and the teetli arise out of 
tlio d(*rnial layer of the embryo Hence abnormalities affect 
all of them: blue-cvcd cats are deaf and hairless do^s have 
iiii]>ei IVct teeth. {Origin of Spent s, Chap. 1.) The like holds of 
Cfuistitiitioiial abnormalities caused by disease. Syphilis in 
its cailier stages is a skin-disease. When it is inherited the 
effeet.s are malformation of teetli and in later years iritis 
(ind animation of tlio ins). Kindred rt^lations hold with 
oLIku’ skill-diseases : instance the fact that scarlet fever is 
often accompanied by loosening of the teeth, and the fact that 
with measles often go disordcis, sometimes iem])oraiy some- 
times permanent, of both eyes and (^ars. May it not be thus 
with another skin-disease — that ^Ahich vaceiimtion gives? 
If so, w(‘. have an exi)lanation of the fiiglitful degeneracy of 
teeth among young ])cople in recent times; and wo need not 
wonder at the prevabaice of weak and defective eyes among 
them, lie tlu'se suggestions true or not, one thing is certain : 
— the assumption that vaccination changes the constitution 
in relation to small-pox and does not otherwise change it is 
sheer folly.* 

* A Ijii;!! uutiiorify, Sir James Puget, in his Lectures (4tli ed. p. 311) 
Siiva — “ After the vucrine and other iiilections or inoeulable diseases, it is, 
most j)rohal)];\, not the tissues alone, hut the blood as iiiueli or more than 
they, in which the altered slate is nmintained ; and in many cases it would 
seem that, whatever materials are udded to the blood, the stamp once 
impressed by one of these specific diseases is retained ” Here is a distinct 
Hilmwion, or rulher assertnm, that the const it ut ion is (hanged. Is it 
changed for the better ? If not, it must be changed for the wprse. 
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I BELIEVE it was a Fieiicli king who, wisliing to consult 
some liistorical work, called to his librarian : — “ Bring me my 
liar.” The characterization was sLartling bui not undeserved. 
The more we l()t)k round at the world’s alliiirs and the state- 
ifceiits made about them by this or that class of people, the 
more we are iiii])ressod l)y the dilliculty, and in some Cases 
thti impossibility, of fretting at tlie essential hicts. 

I am ju'omptcd to say tins hy an extieinely grave perver- 
sion of history, known to comparatively few, which I am 
able to prove in the most positive manner — a j)erversiou 
which, grave tluaigh it is, would, but fur an unlikely incident, 
have heen incorpoiated in all future accounts of the reluLions 
between Enghin<l and the United Stakes. 

Eaily ill 18(59 the unfriendly feeling between the two 
countries which had continue<l since the war of secession, was 
for a time much cxaeei bated. From the outset we had been 
reviled for not symjialliizing with the North in its Anti- 
Slavery war with the South It hud l)een euneluded tluit as 
consumers of enttou our inteiests were with the South, and 
that we shouhl necessarily, tlierefoiv, go wdth the South, 
and in pursuance of this eunclusioii, oiatoi-s and journalists 
had vied with one another in their condenniations of us. 

As foregoing jiages liave prove<l, I am not an uiKiualified 
admirer England and Englisli doings ; but 1 w'as indignant 
that wdieii England had, at the outset, sbowui mon* sympatliy 
for the Nortliern States than she had ever sliowui to any 
other people — had exhibited a unanimity of feeling unpaiaF 
leled in respect of any political matter, domestic or foreign— 

13 
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there should bo pei’j)etiially vented upon her ri^proaohes sucli 
as might fitly have been called forth by behaviour tlie reverse 
of that wliich slie disjdnyed. One result was that when, in 
1869, tlie jKilitical liorizon to the West was looking very 
dark, I was pronijited to sliow the Northerners how wronjj 
tliey liad bet^n in sui»posing that there originally existed 
among ns tliat unfriendliness to tliem wliicli we subsecpiently 
difijdayed. 

1 senl. my secretary to tlie liritish Museuiu to look up the 
evidciiice contained in tlie Londoii daily find weekly press, 
iniinediately liefore the outbreak of the wav and iinniedmtely 
afUT. Aly renienihrance was absolutely verified. Extracts 
jiroved that with one accord our journals of all parties — TorJ^, 
Whig, hadieal — condemned in strong terms the action of the 
South. There were denunciatory jiassnges fioin the Time^ of 
!)(»(*. 5 and 1 1, 1860, and Jan 4, 1861 ; fiom the Ihnljf Nvim, 
Jan. 2,1861 ; from tlie Morninfj Dec. 27, 1860; from 

the Monflnff Dec. 6, 1860; from tln‘ Telnjraphy 

Dec. J, 181)0; from the Moraing tSfnr, Nov. 27, 1860; fiom 
the J5.^7 uv.s.s, Nov. 20, I860, from the Sun, Nov. 19, 1860; 
from the, Sfauilanl, Nov. 24, 18GU; fiom the Spectator^ 
Dec. 1, 1860; and from tlie Safunlmj Jlcaar, Dec. 29, 1860. 

Even stronger condemnations weie expressed after the, 
dechnutionof war. Witness the Tinienoi Jan. 18 and 19, 
1861; the DuiUj Nrws of ffan. 21; the Mortivivf Post of 
iftTii, 9 and 12, the Jkdhf Tvluf'uph of Jan. 19 and 15 ; the 
Morning Ilvrahl of Jan. 28; the Morning Star of Jan. 15 ; 
the Sun of Jan. 19; the Ghihc of .laii. 14 find 18; the 
SUnidanl of Jan. 19 and May 2 ; th(‘ Kqtrcss of Jan. 24 ; the 
SpecMor of Jan. 5 and 26 ; the Satunhnj llvvkw of Jan. 12 
and Eel). 2. Not a single cxjuession of sympathy with the 
South ufis discovered. 1 heard Jifterwards tiaiu in one 
monthly magazine, Blachcood's^ there was a dissentient note, 
and this was considered a disgrace. 

The fi])ovo-dated extra<*ts I enihodied in a letter to my 
friend Professor Youmaiis, and recpiested linn to publish it 
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tl\e Yoik Tribinic : liopmg t\ius to miti^fate Amcneaw 
hostility. The letter was set up in the Trihunc-o[\w aiul u 
^roof sent to me hy my Iriend, with a request to wiUuhaw 
the letter. lie said that adherents of mine who had simmi it, 
were unanimous in thinking that it would do no good and 
would be mischievous by tying their hands. Though 1 had 
•expressed indifference to any evil which might fall on me 
personally, I was, by this statement that no good would be 
•done, induced to yield, and the letter was not publishetl at 
that time. Some years afterwards, however, wlien the ill- 
feeling had diminished, the London coiTcsj)ondent of the 
to whom I mentioned the matter, asked me to let 
him have the letter for iiiildication. I did so and it eveutu- 
alky appeared. Tliere was an accompanying li'ading article 
riifeiring in a sligliting way to tho evidence it contained; 
and, as I gathei*ed, though some elft‘ct was produced, it was 
but small. Demonstiation fails to change established beliefs. 

Several moti\(‘s have promjded tliis narrative. One is 
(hat though T have incliuled in an appendix to my Auto- 
biography a reproduction of the ahuve-dcscribcd letter to the 
Tribune, yet since must readers never look at api^cndices, 
•the lectifieation it eoutaius may have little clfeet. Hence I 
have decided to set forth here the ciicumstauces uiuhn* 
which the letter was 'written, and to give the dates of llui 
newspapers containing the passages quoted in it. Strangely 
enough, even ana mg ourselv(»s tin* growth of the antagonism, 
caused hy undeserved vilification of us, schuus to liavci 
ohlitcrfitcd all recollection of the original conciiiieiice. 

"What must we think al»out historieal .statements at large? 
When twelve of Knglands chief newspapers, ic])rcscntmg 
all parties, ajoiiied in a chorus of cundeiiination — wlien no 
newspaper was found which faileti tlius to join in lejjro- 
batiiig the South — a conclusive proof of sympathetic feeling 
with the North was given. Y(‘t in the Xoitli this conclu- 
sive proof was followed by diatribes against oiu assumeil 
ijympathy with the South. If this extreme perversion was 

13—2 
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possible in tlie days of a cheap Press and easy coininunica- 
tion, what was not possible in past ilays when the incMiis ol' 
spreadiiij' information were smaller and the hatreds j,M-e.iier ' 
Beyond accounts of kings’ reigns, of battles, and of in<'idenl.>' 
named in the chroniules of all the nations concerned, we, 
have nolliing to deiieud on Imt treaties made to be broken, 
dpsi)atch(‘s of coiTujit and lying ollicials, gossiping letteis of 
courtiers, and so forth. How from these materials shall we 
distil the tinth ? Judging from this recent case in which a 
grave nii8under.stauding lietween two nations wa.s caused by 
complete inversion of the evidence, we must say that nothing 
positive can be inferred from the mass of passions, juvjuiliee.', 
interests, superstitions which moved men in past times. 

The things that we can be certain of are happily the only 
things worth knowing. Through all these petitions, records, 
despatches, IcLteis, &c., as well as through the laws that, 
remain in force and those th.it have fallen into aheyance, 
there cmi'rge numerous facts which there is no intention of 
telling — facts coiicevning the social cla,sses, social oig.aniza- 
tioii, social customs, arrangements, changes; there emerge 
the data for Sociology, to whieh History, as commonly under- 
stood, is merely the huudmaid. 
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The reader nuisl forgive mo if I liej^in with some familiar 
facts and roHootions. Witliout them my argument would 
lose some of its effect. 

“ Oil, fatljer, have you caught any tislies ^ ” exclaims a little 
ulchin as he rusli(\s to the, door. “ Yes, my hoy, hut you 
.should say — ‘Have you caught any tish?'” The lM>y fol- 
lowed the usual"])ia(*ti('e ; tlm father disregarded it. C'uri- 
ously enough, within tliis same class of objects there ai*e some 
in sptNiking of winch the practice is rc^cognized, and others 
in speaking of which it is ignored. In answer to impiiry 
one tisherman will say to another — “I've got some e<ds,” 
imt he will not say — “ Ivc* got some roaches.” Familiaiity 
with “spoils” iqipears to encourage these irregulaiities, for 
similar ones liapjien in talk alxnit gaiiie-hirds. You may say 
■‘a lu’aec of ]>heasants,'’ laif you may not say, “a brace of 
.•-iii|ies”: lieie the singular must he us(h. 1. Auothei’ instance 
was a few days [ago brought to my notice hy the voids of a 
maiil who announced the arrival of “ two biaccs of giouse.” 

“ Yes, these are excu]tti<ais,” will he llie <*omi»ient niafle. 
AVliy excc])tions ? AVhat is the authority for an exception { 
The answer is — Custom: custom lias dictated tliat in tlicse 
e.i'-'rs the rule oidinarily insisted on so iigidly shall be dis- 
nuJirded, Custom, then, is of higlier autliority than are 
graiiimatif al rules. Liit this inevitable iidmission rais(*s the 
(lue-^tion — AVlience tlie authoriiy of the rules T > wliich 
the imavoidalile reply is — Custom. If tlie aiithoiity for 
bieaking rules is custom, and if no on*' ean find an authority 
lu wliich custom must yield, then tho nect\ssary conclusion is 
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that custom hofihmahes the rules and breaks the rules. Our 
modes of ordering our words to express our id(‘as can liave 
no other origin. 

By way of making this conclusion clear to a young lady, I 
questioned her as follows : — 

“ You know tliat in old English days there were no gram- 
mars : printing had not been invented, and sacred manu- 
seiipts in monasteries formed the only literature. In \>hat 
manner do you su]>pose people spoke in those days 

“ I supi)o.se tliey spjike anyhow ” 

“ I>y ‘ anyhow ' you mean ungrammatically ?” 

“ Yes.” 

Through what luocess do you think a grammar came in^o 
existence ^ Was it by Act of Parliament 

I do not remember that history says so.” ^ 

** And even assuming that rules of s])eech were enacled, 
how in that case were they enforce<l ? There eoiild not have 
heen inspectors in families and public places to sec that p(M)ple 
obeyed !” 

“No.” 

“ What other authority, then, imi)ORed grammatical rules? 
If a government could not liave enforced its rules, sup])osiiig 
it to have made them, what other body, or what individual, 
could have done it ? And if rules did not arise by dictation, 
how did they arise ?” 

“ Well, I supjioso some one jotti^d down notes concerning 
the ways in wliicli he heard jicojile put tlieir words together, 
and afterwards arranged Iiis notes into a book.” 

“ 111 that case, then, it seems that our modes of speech were 
not determined hy giainmatieal rules, hut giammatieal rules 
were determined by our inodes of speech — were notliing more 
than slatenients of the customs among those superior people 
w^ho gave the law to the community in all other things.” 

It is strange that notwithstanding the oliviousiiess of this 
conclusion, there should exist a vague idea that rules of 
grammar have some supreme authority otherwise derived; 
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and it is tlh‘ nion* rcmjirk.iMo siin't' iiowtid.ix -- iln^ 
tiiHi (»r a s.-i\ai!v 1 rdKMi^ii.illy ''Ohh* nf n-s 

and il'^ ^n'.iiiiniar : a Lrr.nninar wliii'li cmiM n a 
possibly have been nrtifieially imposed, and whicli must 
therefore have originated by eustmii. 

Even stranger is it to find that in ])ast times a still nu>u‘ 
extreme view of grainniatifal authority was held by an aeut*‘ 
observer and reason(*r. Putting aside his bigotry, political 
and religious, Dr. dohusun was a. lliinlcer of iiineli ])enetra- 
tion ; and yet, eoneeriung Shakespeare’s classical culture*, we* 
read in Ijoswell’s Ijife: — “‘I never engaged in this con- 
troversy,’ Hiiid iTohuson, *I always said Shakespeare bad 
Latin enough to graminatieize his English.”* Whence it 
seems that in Johnson’s opinion the correct writing of English 
implied, not only th(^ usual giaiumatieal discipline, but also 
some knowledge of another language ! 

Were I asked to name an examjde of the 'pof^t hoc, nyo 
propter hoc fallacy more common tlian any other, I should 
single out the oik^ implied in this current belief that eor- 
I’ectness in sjieoch depends on knowledge of grammar. 
Scarcelj’ any one tliiiiks of calling it in (juestion, and the 
mere hint of a <loul»t %vill cause astoiiislinieiit. 

If we go back to the days before scliools for tin* people 
were established, when there were no eomidieat.ing eiieuni- 
stanees, the relation betw<*en grammar-lessons and com*c*t 
speech seemed incontestable. Ileie, on the one hand, wi*re 
the upper and iiiiildle classes who, almost witliout exee])tion, 
had been taught at school the lules set forth in graniinais, 
and who most of them spoke tolerably good Enghsli. Hen*, 
on the other liand, were the unschooled masses who, save in 
rare cases, had not been told how to put their woids together 
lightly, and wdto universally spoke bad Kiiglisli. How, then, 
was it possible to tpiestion llie eonnexion between giammar- 
lessons and eoriect speecli ? 

The reply is simple. The essential factor passed unnoticed. 
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Tiiose wlio, l>dc)ii^iiig to the u])i)er h.nl at scliool been 

taught the light ways of combining tln*ir \vi»nl<, had also, 
<Uiy by (lay tinoiighout their lives, licaid words liglilly ('Oin- 
binod by Iheir elders; and had, by iiuiialion, briui led into 
usiniz riglit modes of combination ilh'mMdM*.". Contianuise, 
those brouglit up among lalKmiing people, accustomed per- 
petually to licaring modes of speech which, judged by' the 
upjKT-class standard, were incorrect, acupiired by imitation 
■f-heso iiKMurect nio(l(\s of speech. In both cases children 
learned Ibe iiK^aiiiiigs of wtirds from the eonversations of 
adults. In holli cases tlicy similarly learned the pronunchx- 
tioiis of words. And simultaneously they learned how to 
ariange and iidlivt words to o\piess tlie uli‘as arising from 
moiimnt to moment. Any other conclusion is indeed absurd. 
It assumes that while right meanings of words and right 
pronunciations of words, may he learned liy listening, right 
co-ordination of them cannot he so learned. 

More than this may be said. Tlieie are ri'asmis for the 
l)elief that the leaiiiing of giammalK'al rules cannot replace 
the daily listening to correct speech, and that the habits 
gained fnnii exam]»le override thi; effects of teaching. Two 
instances showing tliis, taken respectively from little-cultured 
ranks and liiglily-eullured ranks, will suffice. 

A niaid-servant of mine, admirahle in eliaracter and ettioi- 
•cncy, makes every minute one oi oLheu* error in si)eeeli. *' I II 
ast him, Sir”; “ I sev it wluui I come”; “ I think cook have 
some”; “T always leaves them on the dressing table”; arc 
sani])les of lier English. Sent to s('hool in early yeais 
she continued to attend till she was sixteen, and during 
the last six years went through the usual grammar-lessons. 
Evidently these lessons did nolliing towards correcting those 
defective modes of expr(}ssion which she actpiircd from family 
talk and conveisations witli friends. Piaclically, examph* 
was everything and precept nothing. 

1 pass now to the other extreme. A fugitive essay by a 
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of injivi'i^iiy iiiliuro, wlio tnnk wlm, 

a i< a iraii'^lamr ol‘ <Siviik wnli 

tho wMvds— “ Turiiin,Li t*\rv i1m‘ otlnTil.i\ 1 I'.iuiul 

&<•/* AVfH‘llu'1* the ihiN e»niniiL‘iiotM| hiul l-eru '-mu 

l»y him in jtniiit', 1 cainait <". 1 %’: lnii i-mmi ^ii|)]io>inu that it li.nl 
'not, \\i‘ have llie iciiiai Uahh^ fa<‘l th.il. huth in thinkniL: anil in 
wrivin;^. tlii*re m tlnsi •illoi aliun ni* wunU. < ’l»Mily it i.> 

ini|iii^-ilili‘ In aM-iihe ilm r.iiilt i»r « nn^tniclinii in i-jumiaiiM* 
It iniisl in' ji-n-il'i**! In -nine nthei i .iml I >n-]MM i the 
wa- a I’.iinily lial ii. My ri-.i-' n i- lhal an iinrle of 
hi<, al-n a nniMT-ii c man nf m.nk an>l a < |nnfi-sNiir, 

laid mnri‘ than niieo in (Miumt-.u im* -Miiii-ed me hy making 
'•.t?imilar changes from the impersonal to the personal, or ncr 
vcrstiy and I tlunk it not nnlikidy tha.t, lu a preceding gene- 
ration, careless talk over the table among seniors had often 
exemplified this form of speech, taud had impressed the len- 
dcncy to it on the minds of descendants — a tondeiiey wliich 
showed its ellect when sclf-criticism was not active. 

A mure lemarkahle instance of kindied nature may 1)0 
added. A review of the LeUn fi of Pivf, Jovrtt (a supple- 
ment to the Life and Lcftvrs) drew my attention to a passagt* 
ill tlieiii concerning myself. After lo()kiug at tliis passage I 
glanced over an adjacmit page, and there found the following 
two sentences: — “ 1 am afraid that you will never get on if 
you do not a&suinc a more Christian temper. I think as you 
get older that life is too sliort to allow a, ])cison to indulge all 
ids aveisions.'* Tlio second of these sentcnci‘.s contains two 
-«'onsj)icnous faults of constiuction. The w'onl “ you ” as it 
I teems in tlie lii.st sentence is ajiplicd jiersonally, uiit in the 
•second sentence, ivhcre it recurs in such a manner as to 
imfily that its meaning is the same, its meaiiiiig is dif- 
ferent. -vIl is no longer addicssed dmrtly to los CM)nc- 
^[)ondcnt, but is us(‘d in reference to men at large. And 
then eoines llie transrormalion of ihe “you” into “a 
person”: tlie moaning, which was at lirst of individuiil 
application, and then pa^^sed into the ambiguous, hcconies 
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now (lifitinctly goneral. Beyond tin's, the lir>l lino nf th(> 
sentence, if rigorously interpreted, iDrovos I** ho noii-oiiso, 
“ I think as you got older that life &c/’ literally means that 
•Towett tliinks so-and-so as his correspondent gets older. To- 
convey the meaning intended the word “ that ” must be 
transfi‘ned so as to make the clause road: — “ I tliink that as 
you get older life <S:c” Thus it appears that fifty y.'ars 
spent almost wholly in linguistic studies — in teaching Greek 
and translating l*lato — years throughout which iiic'cties of 
expiessioii were daily studied, <lid not guarantee correetiiess- 
of t*xpro'3sion — did not exelmle grammatical errors. Lin- 
guistic discipline does not insure coherence of thought 
and without colieveiice of thought mistakes of the kind 
a)>ove exemplified are sure to be made. 

But surely you do not mean to say that knowledge of 
grammar is superfluous ? You will not contend that English 
may be written as correctly by one who luivS never been 
taught its rules as by one who has been taught them?” My 
response may fitly be a piece of personal history. 

If there be such a thing as pre-natal good fortune, I may 
say that 1 was very fortunate in having a rational man for a 
fatlier — nut a man who aci'e|ited all the o])inions which were 
ciirnuit and wlio conformed to every established usage, l)ut one- 
wiio Jndg(‘d for hims(‘If, .iiid diverged in various ways from 
the ideas and practices of tliose around. About edueatioii, 
more especially, he held views unlike the ordinary ones ; as- 
witness liis little work iNirntiunal Ga/iiuiinj\ and by his 
independent thinking he w.»s jiromjited into other deviations 
from routine, as witness liis LvcUl Shorthand, Lest mental 
strain should prove injurious to me, lie interdicted some of 
the studies wliich cliildren commonly enter oirat^ school: 
English liistory, for example, was one omitted at his request. 
Whether any view’s he held respecting the value of grammar 
prompted liiin, or wdiether he thought that grammar-lessons 
migl^t well be i)ostponcd, I do nut kiiow^; but grammar-*' 
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lessons were, hy his direction, dispensed with. I'^vninj^ yo\U\\ 
there W’us no atteiiii)t to acfpiire the omitted knowledj^e, nm* 
(lull acquire it dniing mature years; so that diiwn t«) tin- 
])resent liour I remain ignorant of those authoutati\e diiec- 
^ lions for w’liting Englisli wliieli grammars contain. 1 can- 
not repeat a single rnh' of syntax as given in hooks, and were 
it iiot that the context has shown me the intei pretut ion of 
the w’ord when I liave met with it in reading, I should not 
know’ w’hat syntax iiK'ans. “ l>ut did you not gain Ji know'- 
ledgo of syntax at laigi- from the Latin grammar or the 
IJrcelv grammar^’* No. I had a strong aveision to linguistic^ 
studies of every kind. ]\Ty fatlior disapproved of imiiisliment 
*and luy scdioolmnstcn* was not allnwotl to iniUet it. In thi^ 
alisence of punishnunit my lessons in Latin grammar wen- 
never properly h'ariu'd, and my piogiess w'as so slow that I 
did not masten* all the eoiij ligations. Still smaller w'as the 
knowledgc'. of (Jreek giammar which I aeipiired. In neithm' 
ease did I reach that division whieh in*ats of the* strneliiie 
of sentences At length, when 1 was about 15, and undei 
tlu‘ tuitiou of my uncle, a clergyman, who wislied that I 
shcjuld follow’ ill his stejis, it became manifc‘st that my re- 
puguanc'c was insiiriuountahle, and the attcnnpts to teaeli nu- 
Latiii and Greek w’en- uhandoned. Of the French grammar 
the same has to be said — 1 never readied the cmuI of tla* eon- 
jugations. Thus neither direetly nor indirectly Iia\e 1 le- 
ceived any of that discipline which is sujq»osed to he* an 
indispensable means of insuring c^oi reel ness of exjm'ssioii. 

What has been the lesult ? Doubth*ss in my w’orks eirors 
of eoiistructioii are lieie and Ibere to be found; but then I 
liave met wdth no w’orks in wliich errors of con.sLruclion are 
OLot to be found. It is a question of fieqiieiiey. If eom- 
parison?i show that my lMM)ks c-ontaiii more giammatical 
defects than the books of those wdio have had the guidance 
of authoritative rules in the ordering of tlu*ir w'ords, Iheie 
will be smiie evidenc*e that my ignorance of syntax, as it is 
set forth in grammars, ba.s been dctiiiiieiital. 
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Ah iiiijiliiMl, ciiH* \\lii» cl'iu-lieaili*d Jiml who 

lliroughoiiL early life has daily luMid <*erre(l spircli freiii 
lliose ciroinid, Avill speak correctly Ihit- Jinii-fnllilineiil of 
either cuinlition will entail ineorrr* i nc--*. If Iih llioiighth 
arc so indistinct that he does not I'i ih'Im; f-leaily lln* u*la- 
tions among the elements of a stiitenient he is making, or if 
thronohoiit boyhood and youth he Jjms perpetually he-'nl 
words misused by j)arcnts and otliers, the learning of griun- 
matical rules will not prevent him from making Idunders. 

Of course grammar should have a ])l:ice in a complete nir- 
^•tcuJnm. That place, however, should be nut at the ])egiii- 
ning hut at tlie end. There runs througliout edueation at 
large the ])ra(itice of starting witii tlie Jibstract and 

ending with the concrete — a practice uthaly at vaiiaiice 
with the course of mental development, wliicli starts with 
tlie concrete and ends witli tlie abstract. The 1‘orciiig gram- 
mar-lessons on children allbrds jieiliaps the most glaring 
illustration. IJut thos(} whose mental culture is carried to a 
liigh stage may properly enter u}»on the study of grammar as 
a i»relimiiiary to tlie study of logic. r>(»th concern the eo- 
ordiiiatioii of the ideas Avhich constitute eoliereiit thinking. 
<!rramniar deals with tin* iioimal eoiiiiexions among the com- 
ponent eh’uionts of a pro]K)sitioii. Logic deals wdth the 
normal coiiiiexi<nis among tlie component propositions of an 
argument.* 

* If, aa a criticiam on the above pcrsonsil stiitcMiieiit, any should coutend 
that, in the absence of llie ordinary p'aininntK'ul diseiphne, sueli correctness 
of eonstriK tioii as in v riling exliibits has been lulijoved only by special 
eare, be inay assiiie hiinself to the cimtrarA by referring to a ehj2>ter entitled 
“ roneiliation,” appended to Part lot the I^rim tjties of Mthivs. For reasons 
cx])lained in the piTliiniiiary note, that chajitev ib IIhtc printed verhatmi from 
the iiiannsL*rij)t of tlie sliorttmnd-writcr to wlioin it diet a ted ns a rongli 

•drafi'. Xotliing bus been done to remove fiuin it deheis of aiiy>kipd. 
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To one who has relinqiiLshcil the creed of liis fathers theie 
cones from time to time tlie question — 'What sliall 1 say 
those who helie.ve as of old ? To answer is dillicult, since tlie 
reasons for and against this or tliat line of conduct are many 
and varialde. Of cours(^ sincerity must be t!ie dominant 
guide; but siiiueiity has siiudiy foinis. There is an agL>ies- 
sivc sincerity wdiicli seizes every occasion for trying t«j cliange 
others’ views. Tlicrc is a sincerity, less aggressivis which is 
ready to discuss, and to niter lulverse hcliefs candidly. Tlicie 
is a sincerity wdiich enters wdtli rcliictanco into arguments 
that- disclose changed convictions. And then' is a «incciity 
w’hicli is silent and even shuns tlic utterance of opinions al 
vaiiancc Nvitli lliosc that are cm rent. "What attitude to 
take uiidei these or those conditions is often a query not to 
be nnswunvd in a satisfactory way. 

In many cases tlie Agnostic is misled by the assunqituui 
that a secular ci’ced mar with advantagi^ foitliwith rcidai-c^ 
the creed distinguished as sacred. That right guidance mav 
be fiirni^^liisl by a system of natural ethics, is a belief usually 
followcil by the cornlhiiy that it needs only to develop such 
a system and the rcijuircd self-control \vill icsiilt. riutcalm 
contemplation of men’s iiatun's and doings dissipates thi< 
corollary. It assumes a genoi<il intelligiMice (*apable of seeing 
the lieiieticial outcome of certain modes of coiidiiet cin- 
rciitly r(»eognized as right, and the evil outcome of o))posHi‘ 
modes of conduct; and it ilssuiiu^s that, having i)er(*ei\ed the 
good result of th's hind and the liad results of that kiiul, 
men will adopt the one and reject the other. I hit lUMthcr 
assumption is tine. The average intellect eanuot gra.sp a 
demonstration, even when the matter is concieti-, riiul si ill 
less when the matter is a]»stnict. It cannot hear in mind the 
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successive propositions hut collapses under the weight of 
tliem hefoi'c r(»aching tlie conclusion. Dogmatic teaching is 
alone elledive with such, and even tliis often fails. Tlic 
dogma "Iloiiosty is the best jadicy,” is commonly inopera- 
tive on tin* tlnof, since he ahvays exi)cf*ts to escape detection. 
Kurthor, the liope that average men may l)e swayed l)y tlio 
conten)]>lati()n of advantage to society is utterly utopian. In 
ilie minds of thos(^ who form the slum-population and most 
of those immediately above lliejn, will aiise the thought — 
1 <lun’t care «i damn for sociedy.” And at llic other end of 
llie social scale, among those wliose lives alternate between 
<*lub-r()oiiis ami game-])i‘eserves, tlieiv will aris(\ if not so 
coarsely expresseil a thought, yet the thought — “ Society as 
it is, servi*s my jmrpose very well, ami that's iniougli for me.” 
Ethical leaching, however eonclusivc, has no edect on natures 
which have made litll(‘ ap})roaeh towaids harmony \Mth il. 
Only the h*w who are in a measme organically moral, will 
benetit by its injunctions ; reinfoiring those liehels wliicli their 
conduct ordinal ily betrays. Thus tlie Agnostic who thinks 
he r'an provide forthwith adequate guidance by setting 
forth a natural code <»f right conduct, duly illustrated, is 
under an illusion. Dy all means let us have a l racing down 
of morals to the laws of life, individual and social, and a 
coiitiiinal emiJiasizing of the trutlis imn'icIuhI ; but it must go 
along with the umlerstandiiig that only as the discipline of 
a peaceful social life slowly remoulds men’s natunvs, will 
ajqireciahle etfeets be pretduecd. 

“iSmely this amounts to saying that tin* old cieed should 
he left ill jiossessioii Suielj" ii^he truths of natural ethics 
will, for the presmit at least, ho uninlhumtial, those equi- 
valent truths which liave a religious sanction should he 
perpetually ])ieaclied ? Surely it is wi’ong to sliake conlidence 
ill a theology winch now exercises control over men ?” The 
ri'ply is that unfortunately the religious creed appears to be 
scarcely more operative tlian the etliical creed would be. 
It needs but to glance over the world and contemplate the 
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•doinps of Christians everywhere, to be aiiia/AMl at the in- 
effectiveness of the current theology. Or it lu'eds ^nly to 
look hack over past centuries at the inicputies alike of 
populace, nobles, kings, and pojies, to iierceive an almost, 
incoinpreliensiblc futility of the beliids cveryulu‘re held and 
perpetuallj’’ insisted ii])on: lioirors like those which Dante 
destiiibed notwillistanding. If this Liek of lesnlts lie aseiibed 
to the sale of indulgences and the assiinuMl jn-nstly jiower ol 
iibsolution, then a glance at th(‘ condition of Kngland after 
Protestantism had lieen establislied, jmnes that where such 
perverting inlhiences weie inoptTutive, the fear of ludl ami 
the hojic of heaven influenced imni s actions in an inerediljly 
small degree. These tlireats and promise's of pnnishni(;nts 
and rewards, a])]K'ar in most cases to lia\e done little more 
to guide meii’.s* eondiiet than would be rlom‘. by a series of 
projiositions show’iiig tliat moiul conduct is, in tlu' (‘iid, 
bcncticial alike individnally and socially. Something nidely 
anal(»gous to the law in the ])hysieal w*>i Id that alLiactiou 
varies iiiveisely as the square (»f the distance, seems toliold in 
the moral world ; so that proximate plcasuies and ])alns, even 
trifling, influence actions more than inini(*asnrably gieater 
pleasures and jiains that are remot(‘. In a small w\ay we see 
thi.s ill the conduct of the toper, who Melds to the lu'oinise 
of instant gratification from iiioie dunk, notw’itli.standing 
the prosp(M*t of to-moiT(»w’s headache and sickness joined 
with doiiK'stic dissension and jaiblic discredit. Distant evils 
must be vividly I’cqucseiited before they can couiiter-lialance 
enjoyments that are immediate ; and in most iieojile the ivjne- 
s(‘ntative faculty is feeble, lien' and iheie aie some of 
superior natures on wlioin tlie leligious sanctions and repro- 
bations so far reinforce natiiial jiiomplings as to have 
beiieticial ellects. 13ut if we ic'cull the lran.sgu*ssjons ol 
adulterating tradesmen, bribed agc'iits, dishonest huvyers, 
corrupt financiers, &c., we sec that the alUi native i)rosi)ects 
of eternal torture and eternal bliss sway them Imt little. 
So that ill-grounded as may be the Agnostic s hope that a 
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system of natural ethics will at once yiehl uimil 
ance, it must not be inferred that endeavours to Mili>lilule 
such a system for the sux>ernatural system with its iieiiallus 
and rewards, will injure the, averaLje of men— may indeed 
benefit tluun, by showing the agreement betw’een the natur- 
ally derived sanctions and most of those supposed to be 
aiip(‘rnatiiTally derive«l. 

Moreover there are cases presenting to tlio Agnostic? 
positive reasons for expressing his changed holiefs. 
while on tlie great mass of people tlie curicnt creed appears 
to be 'neneficially operative to a very small degree it at all^ 
there are not a few on wliom it is dis.istrously upoiativiv 
causing by its threats great misery. To some who arc 
sensitiv'c and have active imiigiiiations the ])rosi)ect of eternal 
torture conies home with terrible (died. Niiiiibers of them 
cuiitinuo throughout life to be trouliled about their fiitni'c- 
fatea ; and in old age, wiien flagging vitality brings more or less 
mental depression, this depression takes the sha[)e of feai s con- 
ceniing endless piinislimciit to be ])resently borne. In past 
times, when “ the wu’ath to come” was more strongly emi>ha- 
sized than iiow% horrible eoiiceptions muse have brought 
wietchedness to not a few; and even at ])ieseiit the credulous 
to whom there is given some work like one I liave in hand, 
Hdl ojiencd to /((>/.% giving, along with its denunciations, 

vivid representations of various lortui(*s, are sure to hav(‘ 
days and nights filled with ideas of siilieinigs without end.*" 
To all such the man wdio has reject.'^l tins dreadful creed 
may fitly give reasons for doing the like: pointing out tlu- 
blasphcmy of supposing tlmt the Tow'd manifested in fifty 
million suns witli their attendant w’orhls, has a nature wdiicU 
in a human being w(» should shiink from w’ltb horror. 

On the other liand w^e meet wnth those wdio, mo^e fortu- 
nately (lispositioiiod, dwell ratlier upon tli(‘ promised future- 
happiness; and, by the hope of it, are consoled under the 

* For some slrikiDg illustration^ spp Lcckv’s History of England in the^ 
Hightecnih Ceiiluig, toI. in., pp. 77-86. 
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evils they have to bear. The prosi)ect of heaven makes lile 
tolerable to many who woulil else lincl it intohnahle. lii 
some who sufler nnder shattered constitutions and constant 
pains, caused perliaps by undue eflbrts for tlie Ixmeiit of 
ilependents, tlie tliought of a eoni]>ensating future is the sole 
assuaging consciousness. Others there arc who, boriui down 
ill spirit by some grave misunderstanding, look forwaid to 
a time when everything will he made clear and their grief 
changed into joy. Constant ill-treatment from a domestic 
tyrant brings to not a few iimvasing niismies, whiidi are 
initigat(jd only hy the belief that th(*y will hereafter give 
place t<» a state of bliss. And theie av(‘ many who stagger 
^ai under the exhausting burden of daily duties, fiillilled 
without thanks and wdlhout sympathy, wlio are, eiiahlod to 
bear their ills 1)J^ the eonvietioii that »ifter tliis life will 
come, a life free from jiains and weariiKiss 'Xollnng hut evil 
can follow a change in the creed ()f such , and unless ci’uelly 
thoughtless the Agnostic will carefully shun disciibsion of 
religious suhjee.ts with tliom. 

Wliat course to take is thus, as said at lirst, a (pu^stion to 
he answered only after coii^'^ideration ol the special ciicuni- 
stances. The many wh<» are reckless even of tlieinsilv^es 
and brutally regardless of human welfaie, may he jiassed 
hy ; unless, inilecd, some good may he dom^ hy i>ro\ing that 
there are natural pmiallies wiiieli in laige measure coincide 
witli alleg\'d supernatural ])enaltu‘S. On the other hand 
those on wdiom fears of eternal juinishment w^eigli lieavily, 
may fitly he sliow'ii that imuciless as is the (’osinic jnocess 
w’orked out hy an I'likiiown J’ower, j(‘t vengeaiiee. is 
nowhere to he found in it. Meanwhile, s\ inj)atliy eomiiiamls 
silence towards all who, siiffeving undei llie ills «)f hf(‘, deii\e 
comfort from their cnied. While it foihids the dr(H)]nng ol 
hints that may sliake tlieir faiths, it suggests the evasion ol' 
Lpiestioiis which eaiiiiot be discussed wiLliont unsettling 
their hopes. 
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ULTIMATE QUEh>TK»NS. 

Old people must have ninny rellecLions in coniinoii. T)iuihL- 
less one wliicli I have now in iiiiikI is very familiar. For 
years past, wlieii watcliiiig the nnfohling buds in llie Spring 
tlieie has arisen the tliought — Shall I ever again see tlie 
buds unfold ? Shall I ever again be awideened at dawn by 
the song of tlie thrnsli ? Now that llie end is not likely to 
be long postponed, tliere results an increasing tendency to 
meditate upon iiltiniate questions. 

It is cuniinoidy siii)poscd that those wlio have rolin([ui.shed 
the creed of Christendom occupy tluMnscdves exclusively with 
material interests and material activiti(‘S — ihinking notliing 
of the How and the Why, of the Wliencc and the Whither. 
It may be so witli s«)nic (d the unculture<l, but it is certainly 
not »so with many of the cultured, lii the minds of tlioso 
intiinatc'ly known to me, the " riddle of existence ” iills spaces 
far larger than the current conecqition iills in the minds of 
men in general. 

After stuilying primitive beliefs, and finding that there is 
no origin for the idea of an after-life save the conclusion 
which the savage draws from the notion suggested by 
dreams, of a wandering double wliieli conies back on awaking 
and which goes awTiy for an indefinite time at death ; and 
after eon tuni] dating tlie iiiscrutahle relation between brain 
and consciousness, and finding that W’c con get no evideiico 
of the existence of the last witliout the activity of \;he first, 
we seem obliged to relinquish the tliought that consciousness 
contiTiues after physical organization lias become inactive. 

Lut it seems a strange and repugnant conclusion that wdth 
tBe cessation of consciousness at death, there ceases to be 
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any kimwli-il;^*' nf 1ia\ iiii; rxisioil. 'Wiili lii*. l.i-i l.n*.ali u 
beconic^i lo each ihr siino tliiii;: as thniijrli lu- Iia<l iir\rr Ii\i il. 

Ami llicii the -Mlial is it. ilniiii': tlip 

time that it continues? And what becomes of itwlini it 
ends ? We can only infer tliat it is a specialized and imli- 
vidualized form of that Infinite and Eternal Eneryy wliieh 
trajiscends both our knowledge and our imagination ; and 
that at death its elements lapse into the Iniinite and Eternal 
Energy whence they were derived. 

Concerning the outer world as concerning the inner world, 
those who have not satisfied themselves with traditional 
•explanations, continually have thrust upon tliem the same 
questions — trite, (questions concerning the origin, meaniiig, 
jdid puriiose, alike of the Universe as a wlioh*, and of all its 
living contents, down to the niieroscopic forms of which 
earth, air, and watcu’ are full. On the Agnostic these, (pies- 
tions are eontiiiually forced ; and continually he sees the 
futility of all efforts to find consistent answers to them. 

There is one aspect of the tJreat Enigma to which little 
attention seems given, but vhicb has of late years more 
frequently impressed me, d refer not to tlm problems wliicdi 
all concrete exi.steiices, from suns down to microbes, present, 
but to tiiose presented by the universal form under which 
these exist — the jdienomena of Space. 

In youth we i)ass by witlunit surjnise the gcumetiical 
truths set down in our Euclids. It suilices t(» learn that iji 
suright-angled triangle the square of thehyi)othenusc is cijiial 
to the sum of thes(iuarcs of Iheotlicr two sides ; it is demon- 
strahle, and that is enough. Concerning tlie mnllitudes of 
remarkable relations among line.s and among s^kicc's very few 
ever ask#— Wliy are tliey so ^ Eerliaps tlie que.itioii may ui 
later years be raised, as it has been in myself, by some of 
the more conspienou''ly niarvelhnis trutlis now gronjied under 
the title of “ the Ceometry of Position.” Many of those are 
80 astounding that but for the presence of ocular proof tliey 
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would bu inciediblo; and hy ilieir luarvcllniisnuRs, as well as 
l)y their beauty, tliey serve, in some ininds at least, to raise 
the uuaiisweralde (j[ue.stic)ii — How come there to exist among 
the parts of tliis seemingly-struetiireless vaeaiiey we call 
P])ace, tiu'se strange relations? How does it ]Ki]>peii that 
the lilaiik form of tliin,gs ])reseiits us witli truths as incum- 
preheiisible as do the things it contains ? 

Ileyond the reach of our intelligmicc as are the mysteries 
of th(‘ objects known by our senses, tliose ]i]esentcd in this 
uiiiveisal matjix are, if we may so say, still fiiitli(U* lieyond 
I lie rea('b of our inU‘lIigenee; forwlieieas thiise i>r the one 
kiinl may be, and au‘, thought of by many as c\])lieabh» on 
the hypothesis of Creation, and by the rest on tlu' hy]»othesis 
of K\olution, those of the other kind canma l)y l»e 

leganled as thus exjilicabh.. Tlieist and Agnostic must 
agr(*e in rec (Agnizing the ]u*operlies of Sjiace as jnli(*ieiil., 
cteinal, uncreated — as anteceding all er(*ation, if creation has 
lak(‘n ])laee, and all evolution, if evolution lias taken jdace. 

Jhmee, (M)uld we iicnetiati* tlu' mysteries of existence, 
there w^ould leinaiii still moie tianseendent mysteries. That 
which can be tbought of neither as made nor evolved pre- 
sents us with facts the origin of winch is even inoie remote 
from conccivability than is the origin of the facts jiresented 
hy visible and tangible tilings. It is iinjjossible to imagine 
Ijow there eamo to exist tlie- marvellous spaec-rdations 
lefeiri'd to above. AVe are obliged to recognize these as 
having heloiigi’d to Sjiacc from all eternity. 

And then eomes the thought of this uiiiveisal matrix itsen', 
anteceding alike creiition or exoliiticm, w liicliever be a.ssumc(.l, 
and iiiliniiely transcending both, alike in ex’ttuit and dura- 
tion ; since l)oth, if conceived at all, must he conceived as 
liaving had beginnings, wliile Space had no liegimiiiig. The 
thought of this lilank form of existence wdiicli, explored in 
all dircelioiis as far as iinagination can reacli, has, beyond 
that., an iinexpluied region compared wdth wliich tho part 
which imagination has traversed is but inliuitesimal — the 
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thought of a Space compared with which our iiniueasuruhlc 
sidereal system dwindles to a point, is a thoiiglit too over- 
whelming to bo dwelt upon. Of late years tlu^ coiHenmsncHs 
that without origin or cause infinite S])aet' has even* c'xisted 
and must ever exist, produces in me a feeling from \\1ik1i T 
shrink. 


Trrr: end. 
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Enlaiu.lu Kdi'iion. Ill o^e vol. demy «vo, clotli, piice f'S. 


VARIOUS FRAGMENTS. 


CONTKNTS. 


The Bookselliuo <^ne.stioii 
An Element in iMethod 
Prof. C\-ni*n(*.s‘4 Ciitnisins 
Views liiiin ( '<)j)yrii>ht, 

A Tlejnindei toiMi* jMcLeiiiian. 
Prof. T.nt <»n llie Foimiila of 
Evo]nti«in 

Ability 7'mtfs rnfonnalion. 

Book J )isti ibntion. 

M. de Lavoies vs Fi i oi . 
Go\ernmejit. by ?*Iinoidy 
Evolutionary E tines 
Social Evolution and Social Duty. 


ParliameiitJiry ( Jiiorgite'< 

A Record of Legisla-tion. 

A nglo- A niericiiii A rbitra tion 
Against tlie Metiic System. 
The ‘-Net-Piice” System of 
Ikxikselling 

What is Social Rvolution ? 

The Land (Question 
'riie Metric System Again. 
Publishing on Commission. 
The South Afiicau Wai. 

An Inhiimaiiitv 


DBSORIPITVE SOCIOLOGY, 

C'ASSlFIliD AND ABttANaBD BY 

TIL KB Eli T SPENEEK, 


COUFILEU AND AlWTBACl'Bl) MY 

DAVID DUNCAN, M A. (Into l*rofosM)rof IjO(ru- and Dircdor ot Studios at 
Madras) ; KICHARI) S(!ll El'PlG, Fli D. ; and JAMICS COLLIER. 

KM'UACT FUOM TIIK PROVISION -VL TUEFACK 
In proparation foi I’/n PuiKtjths ot HtHiolor./. loqmiinK as buBcs ol induction large iccu- 
mulaiions of data, tiil> aiianged toi eompariHoii, 1, aoine twtdve >eai« ugi>, (.onimenced, by 
proxy, the collection uinl oigani/atioii t»f lai t.s lueBenled by Bocieties ol different types, past 
and present, being foirinuite enough to Becuie the bci vices of gentlemen competent to 
carry on the proce'«s m the way I wished Tlmugh tUiB cl.LssiUed eompilaJion of materials 
wuB entered upon solely to fneilit.itc my own wotk, jet, .sftei having bi ought the mode of 
classiflcation to a sutisfactoiy bum, and after having h.id sonii ot the Tables filled up, 1 
decided to have the undei taking executed with a view to piiblieatiun , the laets collected 
and arranged for easy lufeience and convenient Btudy of tliur lel.itions, being flo presented, 
apart from h^porhCHis, as to aid all Btudents of Social Seienie in testing such conuusions as 
they have drawn and in diawiiig others , „ * 

The Work consiRts of ihiee huge Divisions Each c*ompnBP8 a set of Tables exhibiting 
the facts as alisti acted and olassilUd, and a masa of quotations and ubndged abstracta other- 
wise claasifled, on w hn h the RtatciiienlB contained in the Tables aie based The condensed 
statements, aiinnged aftei a uniform manner, give, in each Table oi Bin cession c)f Tables, 
the phcnomima ot nil ordeia which each socii*ty presents — constiiute an account of ite mor- 
phology, its physioli)g>, and (if a society having a known histoiy) its development On the 
other hand, tlii' collcLCcd Extracts, seiving as autliniities tor Ihe statements in the Tables, are 
for rather wrili be, when the Woik is complete) classified primarily according to the kinds of 
phenomena to which they icfer, and secondarily according to the societies exhibiting thCM 
phenomena, so that each kind of phenomenon as it is displayed m all societies, ma> be 
separately studied with convenience « i • 

In fuither explanation I inu> say that the classified compilations and digests of maieiials 
to be thus brought togetlioi under the title of VescnftUvf Socmlotnf^ are intended to supply wie 
student of Social Science with data, standing towards his conclusions in a relation like that 
in which accounts of the structuies and functions of diffeient types of animals stand to the 
conclusions of the biologist Until there had been such systematic descriptions of different 
kinds ot organisms, as made it possible to compare the connexions, and forms, and actions, 
and modes of origin, ot their parts, the Science of Life could make no progress And in 
like maimer, before tlicie can be reached in Sociology, generalirations having a certainty 
making them worthy to be called scientific, there must be defliiitc accounts of the institu- 
tions and actions of societies of various types, aud in various stoges of evolution, so a^anged 
as to furnish the means of readily ascertaining what social phenomena are habitually 
associated. 
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